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REPORT  OF  THE  FOREIGN  MISSIONS, 

SUBMITTED  TO  THE  SYNOD,  1908. 


‘ The  Motion  of  Faith.’ — By  this  happy  phrase  Mr.  Train  described 
the  resolution  regarding  the  Mission  finance  which,  under  his  Moderator- 
ship,  was  arrived  at  by  the  Synod  of  1907.  No  one  present  on  that 
Friday  morning  will  forget  the  striking  scene.  Mr.  Connell  had  sub- 
mitted the  Committee’s  Report,  and  offered  the  Synod  its  choice  of 
alternative  answers  to  requests  from  the  Mission  Councils  for  appro- 
priations to  meet  the  expenditure  of  the  year — either  regretfully  to 
refuse  to  grant  the  amounts  asked  for,  because  the  Church  was  not 
providing  the  necessary  means,  accepting  with  sorrow  the  dismissal 
of  Native  workers  and  closing  of  stations  which  must  inevitably  follow, 
or  to  bid  the  Committee  put  the  sums  required  for  existing  work  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Missionaries  and  pledge  the  Church  to  add  at  least  one- 
fourth  to  the  Mission  income.  At  the  impassioned  call  of  Sir  Andrew 
Wingate,  supported  by  speaker  after  speaker,  a Synod,  profoundly 
stirred,  unanimously,  by  a standing  vote  and  uplifted  hands,  adopted 
the  ‘ Motion  of  Faith.’ 

Exceptional  additions  to  the  Mission  Funds  have  during  recent  years 
obscured  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  income  has  been  quite  insufficient  to 
meet  the  ordinary  expenditure.  First  came  the  Sturge  Bequest,  yielding 
in  all  more  than  £40,000  in  successive  instalments.  Of  this  sum  £20,000 
was  set  apart  for  the  erection  and  repair  of  Mission  buildings.  The  rest  of 
the  bequest  has  been  absorbed  by  current  expenditure,  in  such  sums  in  suc- 
cessive years  as  £2,000,  £3,000,  £8,000  (in  1895).  A Mission  Jubilee 
Fund  of  more  than  £2,000,  the  Challenge  Fund  of  £7,015,  in  each  of  the 
last  two  years  legacies  £2,000  more  than  the  average  sums  received  from 
this  source,  have  all  been  used  in  the  same  way  ; the  ordinary  income  year 
by  year  £3,000  less  than  the  ordinary  expenditure.  Exceptional  resources 
are  now  exhausted,  nor  can  they  be  expected  to  recur.  An  addition  of 
£3,000  to  the  income  is  therefore  required  to  prevent  the  calamity  which 
last  Synod  refused  to  contemplate — an  actual  curtailment  of  the  great 
Mission  enterprise  to  which  the  Church  stands  committed. 

Fully  four  months  of  1907  were  passed  when  the  Synod  met.  No 
one  can  be  surprised  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  appeared  that  its 
pledge  had  not  been  fully  redeemed.  An  effort  on  the  same  scale 
during  the  whole  of  the  present  year  would  almost  meet  present  neces- 
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sities.  There  was  a generous  increase  of  £1,672  in  Congregational 
contributions.  If  for  1908  £900  were  added  to  this  increase,  and 
donations,  the  Juvenile  Fund,  and  the  Suabue  Fund  were  to  share  in 
what  might  be  regarded  in  a growing  Church  as  the  normal  growth, 
the  maintenance  of  the  work  as  it  at  present  stands  would  be  assured. 
Less  than  this  means  retrenchment,  and  retrenchment  which  must  now 
begin. 

If  it  can  be  reported  to  the  Synod  that  complete  success  has  attended  the 
special  effort,  so  generously  initiated,  to  raise  £13,500  in  order  to  cancel  all 
deficits  on  Synodical  schemes,  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee  will  be  put  in 
possession  of  a working  balance  sufficient  (or  nearly  so)  to  meet,  without 
costly  borrowings,  the  expenditure  of  the  early  months  of  the  year,  when 
income  comes  in  slowly. 

But  most  of  the  donors  to  the  Lamont  Fund  have  made  it  a con- 
dition of  their  gifts  that  the  Committees  in  charge  of  home  and  foreign 
work  shall  henceforth  refuse  to  spend  more  than  the  Church  gives  them. 
The  condition  is  both  reasonable  and  difficult ! It  is  hard,  in  the  con- 
duct of  a Mission  enterprise  which  has  continual  marks  of  Divine 
approval,  to  impose  a stern  financial  limit.  When  the  Gospel  wins  its 
way  into  one  village  and  town  after  another,  and  the  Christians  (or 
even  not  unfrequently  the  non-Christians)  ask  for  a preacher,  and 
services,  and  a Mission  School,  it  is  grievous  to  have  to  reject  such 
appeals ; the  nearest  school  or  chapel  to  the  petitioners  being  six,  or 
ten,  or  fifteen,  or  even  twenty  miles  away.  But  the  Committee  bows 
to  the  condition  laid  upon  it,  only  entreating  the  Church  to  realise  what 
it  may  involve  on  the  Mission  field. 

The  approval  of  the  Synod  is  asked  for  the  institution  of  an  annual 
budget,  forecasting  probable  income,  and  authorising  no  expenditure  for 
which  the  probable  income  will  not  suffice.  The  Missionaries  have  already 
been  requested  to  send  their  estimates  of  expenditure  for  the  year  Novem- 
ber 1,  1908 — October  31,  1909,  in  time  for  careful  consideration  by  the 
Finance  Sub-committee  and  the  Executive  in  September ; the  amount  then 
allotted  to  each  centre  to  be  at  once  announced  to  the  Mission  Councils, 
reaching  them  before  the  end  of  October.  This  procedure  will  be  followed 
henceforth,  if  the  Synod  approves.  And  in  the  hope  of  stimulating  the 
Missionary  interest  and  faith  of  our  people,  the  Committee  proposes,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Synod,  to  renew  the  visitation  of  Congregations  by 
deputies,  appointed  and  set  apart  by  the  Synod,  and  (it  is  hoped)  overtaking 
the  whole  Church  in  two  years.  Former  visitations  were  fruitful  in  many 
ways.  May  it  be  so  again  ! 

The  Present  Mission  Necessities. — The  Missionaries  were  cheered 
last  year  by  visits  from  home  friends,  whose  primary  errand  was  to 
attend  the  great  Missionary  Conference  in  Shanghai,  but  who  saw 
something  of  Mission  work  on  the  way  to  Shanghai,  or  on  the  home- 
ward journey.  Sir  Alexander  R.  Simpson,  and  his  son  the  Rev.  Hubert 
L.  Simpson,  M.A.,  Professor  Macalister  of  Cambridge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Christie  Reid  were  all  able  to  spend  some  time  amongst  our  stations.1 

1 Illuminating  and  interesting  accounts  of  our  Mission  work,  as  it  appeared  to  them, 
furnished  by  Professor  Macalister  and  Mr.  J.  Christie  Reid,  are  appended  to  this  Report, 
and  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  widely  read  by  our  own  people. 


One  chief  impression  left  on  the  minds  of  all  of  them  was  the  under- 
manned condition  of  our  centres. 

Professor  Macalister  states,  as  immediate  and  urgent  requirements,  a 
very  considerable  addition  to  the  Mission  buildings — a new  Theological 
College  in  Swatow,  to  cost  £1,500  ; and  in  each  of  five  important  places  in 
the  Swatow  field  a Primary  School  of  a better  type  than  the  usual  country 
Mission  School,  to  meet  the  new  Educational  Call ; each  of  these  schools  to 
cost  £250  ; a second  block  for  the  Boys’  Elementary  School,  in  Chinchew,  to 
cost  £450,  and  a Hall  for  the  Boys’  High  School  to  cost  £160  ; a new  wing 
for  the  Amoy  Anglo-Chinese  College,  which  would  probably  cost  £500  ; a 
Rotary  Printing  Press  in  Swatow,  with  a motor-engine,  to  cost  £200  ; and 
in  Formosa,  the  equipment  of  two  sub-centres,  Kagi,  midway  between 
Tainan  and  Chianghoa,  and  some  town  on  the  East  Coast ; an  equipment 
which,  in  each  case,  on  the  most  modest  scale,  would  cost  £1,000. 

But  of  much  greater  urgency  is  his  earnest  demand  (concurred  in 
by  Mr.  Christie  Reid)  for  additions  to  the  Mission  staff". 

There  should  be  at  Engchhun  a Missionary  Teacher  for  the  Boys’  School, 
one  or  two  lady  Missionaries  and  a lady  nurse  for  the  Hospital ; at  Chinchew, 
a colleague  for  Mr.  Alan  Anderson  in  the  rapidly  growing  educational  work 
in  his  hands ; at  Amoy,  two  or  three  lady  Missionaries  ; in  Formosa,  a 
ministerial  Missionary  and  two  lady  Missionaries  at  Takow  and  also  at 
Chianghoa,  and  for  Kagi  and  also  for  the  East  Coast  a ministerial  and  a medical 
Missionary,  and  besides  a furlough  doctor  to  keep  the  Formosa  hospitals 
open  continuously  ; at  Swatow,  a colleague  for  Mr.  Wallace  in  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  College,  and  a ministerial  Missionary  for  the  other  lines  of  work  ; 
in  Hakkaland,  a ministerial  Missionary  and  two  lady  Missionaries  ; at 
Chaochowfu,  a Mission  doctor,  a Missionary  teacher,  and  a ministerial 
Missionary  ; and,  in  addition  to  all  these,  a business  man  at  each  of  our  chief 
centres,  to  relieve  the  Missionaries  of  the  mass  of  detail  about  salaries  of 
native  workers,  erection  and  repair  of  Mission  buildings,  and  the  thousand 
and  one  purely  business  matters  which  belong  to  the  conduct  of  a great 
Christian  enterprise. 

One  is  afraid  to  sum  up  these  recommendations,  so  much  do  they 
mean  of  additional  men  and  women  and  money  for  the  work.  If  they 
came  from  the  Missionaries  or  from  a home  official,  it  might  be  possible 
to  set  them  aside  as  the  disordered  dreams  of  unthinking  enthusiasm 
and  ambition.  But  they  are  the  convictions  of  a dispassionate  observer 
of  experience  in  affairs  and  of  commanding  ability,  who  believes  in  the 
duty  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  bring  to  Him  His  inheritance,  who 
rejoices  in  the  blessing  the  Missions  of  his  own  Church  have  received, 
and  having  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  marvellous  opportunities  of 
to-day  in  the  Far  East,  and  the  toiling  labourers,  our  representatives, 
striving  to  meet  these  calls,  tells  us  that  the  work  which  God  has 
honoured  us  to  accomplish  requires  now  for  its  conduct  and  progress 
such  and  such  added  workers  and  added  accommodation.  The  Church 
is  able  to  respond — will  it  refuse  ? 

Growth  of  the  Church. — At  the  Shanghai  Conference  the  Communi- 
cant members  of  Protestant  Mission  Churches  in  China  were  reported 
as  at  least  175,000,  with  a Christian  community  (men  and  women  and 
young  people  who  take  no  part  in  idolatrous  worship,  and  attend 
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Christian  services)  of  750,000.  The  pi-ogress  of  our  own  Mission  in 
membership,  pastorates,  &c.,  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


— 

Communicants 

Native  Preachers 

Native  Pastorates 

Congregations 

December  1865 

25 





6 

„ 1880  . 

2,312 

71 

3 

79 

„ 1890  . 

3,746 

108 

8 

134 

„ 1900  . 

7,157 

161 

30 

220 

„ 1905 

9,461 

202 

41 

295 

„ 1906  . 

9,737 

210 

44 

299 

The  increase  of  Communicant  members  in  1906  (276)  is  less  than  usual. 
This  is  partly  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  rolls  of  the  churches  in  the 
Amoy  field  have  been  loosely  kept  in  past  years,  the  officers  of  the  Churches  not 
clearly  understanding  the  process  of  a continuous  ‘ purging  of  the  roll.’  A 
careful  scrutiny  caused  the  deletion  of  so  many  names  as  to  turn  a consider- 
able Amoy  increase  into  an  apparent  decrease.  But  even  if  the  figures  had 
not  been  thus  diminished,  a certain  slackening  of  the  rate  of  growth  would  have 
had  to  be  reported  ; partly  due  to  the  present  unrest  in  China,  with  its 
crude,  impatient  demand  that  China  be  left  to  the  Chinese  ; partly  to  the 
discouragement  of  pastors  and  preachers,  many  of  whom  have  had  to  suffer 
actual  privation  on  their  meagre  salaries,  the  cost  of  food  having  of  late 
largely  increased  ; partly  also  to  the  reaction  from  such  a time  of  special 
quickening  as  came  to  the  Amoy  region  a year  or  two  ago — a reaction  which 
seems  almost  always  (as  at  present  also  in  Wales)  to  follow  a season  of  pro- 
found spiritual  emotion.  That  will  pass,  and  the  advance  in  Mission  results 
will  return  ere  long  to  at  least  its  former  steady  onward  march. 

But  the  close  connection  between  home  finance  and  the  spiritual 
thermometer  on  the  Mission  field  should  not  be  overlooked.  Our  native 
workers  have  in  many  cases  been  dispirited — their  work,  of  course,  losing 
energy  and  quality — because  they  and  their  households  were  poorly  fed 
and  clothed.  Their  salaries  have  not  been  raised  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  the  prices  of  the  necessities  of  life  because  of  the  poverty  of 
the  Mission  exchequer.  And  they  have  not  had  the  help  and  stimulus 
which  frequent  visits  from  the  Missionaries  would  have  brought  to  them, 
because  our  Mission  staff  is  everywhere  in  numbers  inadequate  to  the 
service  laid  on  it.  ‘ If  only  the  native  Church  would  stop  growing  ! ’ So 
weary  workers  are  sometimes  tempted  to  ciy.  ‘ Our  successes  are  our 
embarrassments.’  If  God  had  vjithheld  the  blessing  which  has  attended; 
our  Mission,  the  number  of  Missionaries  twenty  years  ago  and;  the  Mission 
income  then  'would;  have  sufficed.  With  that  would  the  home  Church 
have  been  satisfied  ? 

The  Givings  of  the  Daughter  Church. — The  contributions  of  the 
Native  Christians  last  year  amounted  to  #42,699,  an  average  of  #4^  per 
Communicant  member  ; not  so  much  as  the  average  contributions  in  the 
Amoy  L.M.S.  or  American  Reformed  Mission  Churches,  our  Churches 
having  been  planted  for  the  most  part  in  places  where  the  people  are 
poorer  than  they  are  at  the  stations  of  the  sister  Missions.  Do  our 
people  realise  that  our  Chinese  brothers  out  of  much  poverty  give  on 
an  average  a month’s  wages  for  the  maintenance  of  their  own  Churches,, 
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and  (let  it  not  be  forgotten)  for  Mission  work  amongst  their  own  non- 
Christian  countrymen  ? 

The  Missionaries. — The  Mission  band  has  just  suffered  two  grave 
losses.  The  senior  worker  on  each  side  of  the  Mission  is  withdrawn ; 
Miss  Ricketts,  the  first  W.M.A.  Missionary,  after  close  on  thirty  years’ 
beautiful  toil,  called  to  the  higher  service  on  one  of  the  last  days  of 
last  year  ; and  Dr.  McGregor,  driven  from  the  field  by  medical  orders, 
but  still  spared  to  us  after  forty-three  years  of  distinguished  labour. 

The  full  tribute  to  the  worth  and  work  of  Miss  Ricketts — her  loving 
ministries  amongst  the  women  and  girls  of  Swatow  and  Chaocliowfu,  and  the 
reverent  love  she  won — will  be  found  in  the  W.M.A.  report.  But  the 
work  is  one,  and  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee  shares  the  sorrow  of  her 
own  Committee  at  her  death,  and  its  gratitude  to  God  for  a life  so  unselfish 
and  Mission  years  so  fruitful  and  inspiring. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  influence  of  Dr.  McGregor’s 
Mission  career.  For  many  years  the  chief  work  of  the  Theological 
College  has  been  in  his  hands ; his  students  are  in  charge  of  most  of 
the  Churches  of  the  two  Presbyterian  Missions  in  the  Amoy  region ; 
the  mark  of  his  conspicuous  intellectual  ability  and  his  splendid 
devotion  is  on  them,  and  through  them  on  their  people.  To  his  col- 
leagues also  he  has  been  leader  and  counsellor,  always  sagacious,  always 
encouraging. 

In  their  Mission  Council  they  record  ‘with  deep  thankfulness  to 
Almighty  God  the  long  and  honourable  services  which  their  senior  Mis- 
sionary has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Christ  in  this  great  empire A 

brilliant  student,  a wise  counsellor,  an  able  teacher,  a distinct  and  vigorous 
personality,  he  has  left  his  impress  upon  successive  generations  of  students, 
many  of  whom  are  still  filling  positions  of  influence  in  the  Native  Church. 
Associated  with  the  great  missionaries  of  the  early  days,  the  Council  cannot 
but  notice  with  sorrow  that  with  the  retirement  of  Dr.  McGregor  the  last 
link  that  bound  the  present  workers  with  the  men  who  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  Church  in  this  region  so  solidly  and  well  is  broken.’ 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  McGregor  is,  indeed,  a notable  milestone  in 
the  Mission  history.  The  Church  which  called  him  to  the  Moderator’s 
Chair  three  years  ago  will  rejoice  with  him  in  the  advance  the  Mission 
Church  has  made  during  his  missionary  years  : a Communicant  member- 
ship of  less  than  200  in  the  Amoy  region  in  October  1864,  when  Dr. 
McGregor  arrived  in  China,  increased  to  2,225  at  the  end  of  1907  ; the 
membership  at  all  our  Mission  Stations  then  not  more  than  300,  now 
10,000  ; the  membership  in  all  China  then  2,000,  now  175,000.  In  his 
retirement  the  Church  will  think  of  him  with  thankfulness  to  God  for  his 
long  noble  service,  and  with  the  affectionate  prayer  that  the  eventide 
may  be  full  of  cheer.1 

Two  of  our  Formosan  brethren  have  announced  their  wish  to  leave  the  Mis- 
sion field — Dr.  Landsborough  of  Chianghoa,  andMr.  F.  R.  Johnson,  our  Tainan 

1 Miss  Jessie  M.  Johnston,  who  came  home  invalided  three  years  ago,  passed  away 
during  the  year.  Her  bright  spirit  and  beautiful  Mission  service  are  admirably  de- 
scribed in  the  memoir  (‘  Jin  Ko-niu’)  written  by  her  sisters. 


missionary  teacher.  Mr.  Johnson  has  done  good  work  daring  the  seven  years 
of  his  connexion  with  the  Mission,  and  the  Committee  has  accepted  his  resigna- 
tion with  much  regret.  Dr.  Landsborough’s  proposed  resignation  is  spoken 
of  in  the  Chianghoa  section  of  the  Report.  He  has  been  well  since  his  return 
to  Formosa,  and  as  only  the  prospect  of  a breakdown  in  health  made  him 
think  of  leaving  the  Mission,  the  Committee  is  venturing  to  hope  that  he 
may  after  all  be  able  to  continue  a healing  ministry  in  which  his  skill  and 
kindness  and  zeal  have  earned  for  him  the  unbounded  confidence  of  the 
whole  Chianghoa  district — Christians  and  non-Christians  alike. 

The  only  missionary  recruit  of  the  year  was  Mr.  Albert  E.  Davies,  B.A., 
a distinguished  Westminster  College  student,  who  went  out  to  Formosa  last 
autumn,  after  acting  for  several  months  as  assistant  to  the  Moderator  of  the 
last  Synod,  Mr.  Train  of  Hull,  where  minister  and  p>eopie  both  learned  to 
hold  him  in  high  esteem  and  affection. 

The  Missionary  Situation  in  China.— The  Missionary  door  is  still 
flung  back  to  the  wall,  the  people  everywhere  willing,  often  eager,  to 
listen  ; the  official  class  mostly  at  least  courteous,  or  even  friendly.  The 
Shanghai  Missionary  Conference  last  spring  1 emphasized  the  call  of  an 
awakened  China — a China  which  if  not  brought  into  the  allegiance  of 
Christ  may  erelong  harden  its  heart  against  His  Gospel. 

‘ The  intellectual  revolution  that  is  now  going  on  in  China  is  not,  so 
far,  religious,’  said  the  Conference  in  its  Appeal  to  the  Home  Churches  ; ‘but 
neither  is  it  distinctly  irreligious  or  anti-religious.  We  firmly  believe  that 
it  is  capable  of  becoming  a religious  movement,  if  rightly  guided  and  if  the 
people  are  led  to  see  that  their  best  hopes  can  only  be  attained  in  Christ. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  rapidly  deteriorate  into  a distinctly  irreligious 
movement,  if  its  leadership  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  them- 
selves are  anti-Christian. 

‘ Christianity  has  already  influenced  public  opinion  in  China,  though  the 
people  are  not  Christian.  For  instance,  torture  in  the  examination  and 
punishment  of  criminals  is  being  abolished  ; prisons  are  being  remodelled  ; 
domestic  slavery  has  been  denounced ; concubinage  is  something  to  be 
ashamed  of  ; in  very  many  Government  schools  the  first  day  of  the  week  is 
observed  as  a day  of  cessation  from  work  ; Christian  parents  are  now  anxious 
to  get  their  boys  into  Christian  schools  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  atmosphere. 
Thus  the  Light  of  Life  is  dawning  upon  this  nation  while  it  is  as  yet  un- 
conscious of  it,  and  the  way  is  being  made  plain  that  leads  to  the  Kingdom 
of  God.’ 

And  so  this  continues  to  be  the  day  of  its  ‘ Visitation  ’ for  the  Christian 
world — the  day  in  which  by  generous  zeal  and  faith  it  must  bring  this 
great  Eastern  people  to  the  feet  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Chinese  reform  movement  proceeds,  sometimes  indeed  with  halting 
feet ; sometimes,  if  measured  by  the  enactments  of  the  vermilion  (imperial) 
pencil,  with  bewildering  rapidity.  Financial  difficulties  and  untrained  teachers 
impede  educational  progress,  and  too  often  mock  the  splendid  dream  of  a 
university  in  each  provincial  capital,  a high  school  in  every  city,  primary 
schools  in  all  villages  and  hamlets.  Schools  are  opened  with  ambitious 

1 Dr.  Gibson  of  Swatow  was  one  of  the  two  Conference  chairmen,  the  other  a dis- 
tinguished American  missionary,  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Smith.  Dr.  Gibson’s  guidance  of  the 
Conference  discussions  was  universally  recognized  as  of  inestimable  value.  Through 
anxious  moments  he  piloted  the  great  body  of  missionaries  with  much  wisdom  and 
conspicuous  success. 


programmes  1 and  much  blowing  of  trumpets  ; and  then,  what  with  teachers 
unqualified  and  educational  appliances  not  provided  and  pupils  learning 
nothing  and  rapidly  dwindling,  they  are  erelong  closed.  Meanwhile  the 
Christian  schools,  which  are  no  doubt  behind  the  home  level,  but  which  do 
give  some  real  education  and  moral  impulse,  are  not  accepted  as  helps  towards 
a national  system.  China  would  like  to  pick  the  foreigners’  brains,  but  to 
banish  the  foreigner  himself  ! And  her  advance  is  unsteady  and  slow  ; real 
along  some  lines  where  the  viceroys  have  been  swept  into  the  forward  move- 
ment, but  difficult  to  discern  if  the  viceroy  is  sluggish  or  reactionary. 

This  eminently  applies  to  the  anti-opium  crusade.  It  is  unreason- 
able to  question  the  sincerity  of  the  Imperial  Government  in  its 
proclamations  against  the  opium  habit.  High  officials  in  Pekin  have 
been  suspended  or  dismissed  because  they  have  failed  to  free  themselves 
from  opium  bondage.  The  promise  of  Great  Britain  to  reduce  the  im- 
portation of  Indian  opium  has  been  welcomed  by  China,  and  provincial 
authorities  have  been  peremptorily  ordered  to  enforce  the  anti-opium 
regulations.  Into  the  new  Chinese  army  no  opium  smokers  are  enrolled. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  possible  to  doubt  the  sincere  desire  of  the  intelligent 
Chinese  to  rid  their  country  of  this  great  evil. 

The  striking  enthusiasm  which  has  greeted  the  closing  of  opium  dens  in 
great  cities  (Foochow,  Canton,  Tientsin,  Pekin,  Shanghai,2  for  example),  the 
formation  of  anti-opium  leagues  and  the  signing  of  anti-opium  petitions  by 
the  Chinese  outside  China,  are  convincing  proofs  that  in  this  matter  the  best 
Chinese  sentiment  approves  the  policy  of  the  Government.  And  everywhere 
officials  who  are  opium  smokers  are  resorting  to  the  Mission  doctors  to  be 
cured,  believing  that  office  and  income  will  be  lost  if  they  fail.  And  while 
supine  mandarins  do  not  in  some  provinces  enforce  the  imperial  decrees,  yet 
on  the  whole  China’s  anti-opium  revolt  moves  forward  towards  a great 
deliverance. 

The  position  is  fairly  put  by  Mr.  Maclver : 

‘ The  Government  and  the  higher  officials  are  certainly  in  earnest  in 
wishing  to  save  China  from  the  opium  curse.  But  the  work  has  to  be 
carried  out  largely  through  men  who  are  themselves  slaves  of  opium,  who 
cannot  therefore  be  expected  to  be  very  earnest  in  the  matter. 

‘ In  a market  town  through  which  I often  pass,  some  time  ago  official 
proclamations  were  posted  on  the  walls  stringently  prohibiting  opium- 
smoking. Later  on,  the  proclamations  changed  their  tune  to  this  effect  : 
“ Anyone  wishing  to  smoke  opium  must  provide  himself  with  a licence, 

which  may  be  had  at for  .”  I am  afraid  there  is  not  much  difficulty 

in  getting  the  licence.  At  present  the  matter  stands  thus  : Opium 
dens  (public)  are  prohibited  (in  the  cities),  but  anyone  may  smoke  in  his 
own  home,  to  any  extent,  provided  he  buys  a licence.  It  is  but  fair  to 
notice  another  side  of  the  question.  Much  good  has  been  done  by,  and  more 
will  follow,  the  public  sentiment  against  opium-smoking,  as  the  result  of  the 

1 But  sometimes  the  promise  is  ludicrously  small,  like  that  of  the  school  of  whose 
prospectus  Mr.  Mott  told  the  Liverpool  S.V.M.U.  Conference  last  January — a wonderful, 
inspiring,  and  prophetic  gathering  of  the  best  student  life  of  many  lands,  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  Mission  cause.  The  prospectus  announced  that  English  would  be 
taught  ‘ up  to  the  letter  G.’ 

2 Alas  ! while  the  opium  shops  were  closed  in  the  native  city  of  Shanghai,  the  foreign 
municipality  which  govern  the  foreign  quarter  refused  to  take  any  action.  They 
would  wait,  they  said,  to  see  if  China  really  meant  business  1 


Government  proclamations  and  of  the  action  of  the  anti-opium  societies — 
Chinese  and  foreign.  The  sale  of  opium  is  said  to  be  less  than  usual  by  one- 
third.’ 

A non-missionary  foreigner 1 coming  to  Hong  Kong  from  the  South- 
west interior  down  the  West  River,  saw  signs  everywhere  of  a 
marked  diminution  in  the  consumption  of  opium.  The  steamers  on 
the  river  have  notices  posted  up  forbidding  opium-smoking  on  board, 
and  the  prohibition  is  enforced.  In  the  Chaochowfu  district  the  land 
under  the  poppy  and  the  sale  of  opium  are  reported  as  much  reduced. 

Union  on  the  Mission  Field. — The  Shanghai  Missionary  Conference 
unanimously  adopted  a statement  of  the  essential  unity  of  the  message 
which  Protestant  Missions  carry  to  the  non-Christian  world — a decla- 
ration of  faith  which  may  yet  become  the  corner-stone  of  the  creed  of 
the  one  ‘ Church  of  Christ  in  China,’  the  planting  of  which  the  Conference 
affirmed  to  be  the  great  Mission  aim.  It  should  be  read  with  sympathy 
and  thankfulness  by  the  Home  Churches. 

‘ Whereas  it  is  frequently  asserted  that  Protestant  Missions  present  a 
divided  front  to  those  outside,  and  create  confusion  by  a large  variety  of 
inconsistent  teaching,  and  whereas  the  minds  both  of  Christian  and  non- 
Christian  Chinese  are  in  danger  of  being  thus  misled  into  an  exaggerated 
estimate  of  our  differences,  this  Centenary  Conference,  representing  all 
Protestant  Missions  at  present  working  in  China,  unanimously  and  cordially 
declares, — 

‘ That  this  Conference  unanimously  holds  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  as  the  supreme  standard  of  faith  and  practice,  and  holds 
firmly  the  primitive  Apostolic  faith.  Further,  while  acknowledging  the 
Apostles’  Creed  and  the  Nicene  Creed  as  substantially  expressing  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Faith,  the  Conference  does  not 
adopt  any  creed  as  a basis  of  Church  unity,  and  leaves  confessional 
questions  to  the  judgment  of  the  Chinese  Church  for  future  consideration. 
Yet,  in  view  of  our  knowledge  of  each  other’s  doctrinal  symbols,  history,  work, 
and  character,  we  gladly  recognize  ourselves  as  already  one  body  in  Christ, 
teaching  one  way  of  eternal  life,  and  calling  men  into  one  holy  fellowship  ; 
and  as  one  in  regard  to  the  great  body  of  doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith  ; 
one  in  our  teaching  as  to  the  love  of  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and 
God  the  Holy  Ghost ; in  our  testimony  as  to  sin  and  salvation,  and  our 
homage  to  the  Divine  and  Holy  Redeemer  of  men  ; one  in  our  call  to  the 
purity  of  the  Christian  life,  and  in  our  witness  to  the  splendours  of  the 
Christian  hope. 

‘ We  frankly  recognize  that  we  differ  as  to  methods  of  administration 
and  Church  government ; but  we  unite  in  holding  that  these  differences  do 
not  invalidate  the  assertion  of  our  real  unity  in  our  common  witness  to  the 
Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.’ 

As  a step  towards  the  ultimate  gathering  of  all  evangelical  Missions 
into  the  ‘ Christian  Church  of  China,’  the  Conference  recommended  that 
Churches  of  the  same  ecclesiastical  order,  planted  by  different  Missions, 

1 It  is  an  utterly  unfair  feeling  which  makes  it  advisable  to  say  ‘ non-missionary  ’ in 
such  a connexion.  No  testimony  should  be  considered  so  weighty  in  any  matter  con- 
cerning the  well-being  of  a non-Christian  people  as  that  of  the  missionaries  who  know 
the  people  as  no  other  foreigners  do,  and  who  are  amongst  them  only  for  the  most 
unselfish  ends.  Yet  there  are  many  who  habitually  discount  a missionary’s  evidence  as 
if  he  had  some  axe  of  his  own  to  grind. 


should  unite.  The  Conference  recommendation  had  been  anticipated 
by  Presbyterian  Missions  just  before  it  met,  and  the  ‘ Presbyterian 
Church  of  Christ  in  China  ’ is  now  a happy  result  of  the  negotiations  of 
three  or  four  years.  The  Missions  of  eight  British  and  American 
Churches  (the  Northern  and  Southern  Presbyterian  Churches  and  the 
Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States,  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the 
United  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  Canada)  are  thus  drawn  into  one  body,  into  which  ‘ other 
Chinese  Churches  holding  the  consensus  of  the  Reformed  Faith  and  the 
Presbyterian  polity  will  be  heartily  welcomed,’  while  individual  Synods 
or  Presbyteries  of  the  United  Church,  it  is  expressly  declared,  ‘ may 
enter  into  Conference  with  other  evangelical  Churches  with  a view  to 
union.’ 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Christ  in  China  will  construct  its  own 
standard.  Until  that  is  done  each  of  the  uniting  Missions  will  adhere  to 
the  distinctive  standards  of  its  mother  Church,  the  Westminster  Shorter 
Catechism  being  meanwhile  commended  to  them  all  ‘ as  a brief  digest  of  the 
leading  doctrines  contained  in  the  symbols  of  the  contracting  bodies.’  The 
courts  of  the  Church  are  Sessions,  Presbyteries,  and  Synods  ; six  Synods — 
Manchuria,  North  China,  Central  China,  Fukien,  East  and  West  Ivwangtung. 
Until  a General  Assembly  can  be  formed,  a ‘ Council  of  Delegates,’  two 
from  each  Presbytery,  will  serve  as  the  link  between  the  Synods,  meeting  as 
occasion  arises  (the  next  meeting  in  the  spring  of  1909),  with  somewhat 
larger  authority  than  the  Baptist  or  Congregational  Union  in  England, 
but  not  possessing  the  powers  of  a Court  of  Appeal.  ‘This  Pinion,’  Dr. 
Gibson  says,  ‘ has  been  based  on  the  principle  adopted  long-ago  in  Amoy 
and  in  Swatow,  of  recognizing  the  Chinese  Church  as  a body  independent 
of  the  Home  Church  ; and  in  those  American  Missions  where  a different 
practice  had  been  followed,  the  Chinese  Churches  have  now.  been  detached 
from  the  Church  Courts  of  the  United  States,  and  become  autonomous  like 
our  own.  Among  other  advantages,  this  has  facilitated  union  in  the  work 
of  the  Missions  of  the  North  and  South  Presbyterian  Churches  in  America, 
and  enables  these  two  Churches  to  form  one  united  Theological  College  in 
Nanking. 

The  Synod  has  more  than,  once  expressed  hearty  approval  of  the 
negotiations  for  union.  The  Committee  asks  it  now  to  rejoice  in  their 
happy  consummation. 

The  larger  unions  foreshadowed  in  the  constitution  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Christ  in  China  between  Churches  differing  from  each  other, 
not  in  faith  but  in  polity,  are  not  Utopian  dreams.  Such  unions  seem 
near  at  hand  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  in  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth ; Baptists,  Congregationalists,  Methodists,  and  Presbyterians 
hopefully  negotiating  for  the  formation  of  an  Evangelical  Church  in- 
cluding them  all.  Such  a union  has  already  been  effected  in  South 
India.  The  first  secession  which  the  parent  Church  has  ever  sent  off 
with  a benediction  has  occurred  there,  Southern  Presbyteries  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  India  having  left  that  Church  in  order  to  take 
part  in  the  formation  of  a wider  South  Indian  Church. 

It  may  be  that  the  Mission  field  has  other  lessons  than  large  possibilities 
of  union.  The  Church  standards  framed  by  and  by  in  the  East,  it  has  been 
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well  said,1  may  bring  to  the  West ‘a  re-interpretation  of  Christianity.’ 
Indian  Missions  should  he  greatly  strengthened  as  well  as  Missions  in  China — 
reinforced  with  the  definite  purpose  of  a Gospel  appeal  to  Brahmin  scholars, 
Hindu  gurus  and  pundits  (the  official  teachers  of  Hinduism),  Hindu  monks. 
Christian  converts  in  India  have  been  mainly  from  the  low  castes  and  the 
outcasts — ‘ to  the  poor  the  Gospel,’  and  very  blessed  news  it  has  been  to 
them.  But  they  know  nothing  of  Hindu  thought,  of  the  great  philosophies 
of  India.  From  them  no  contribution  to  Christian  theology  can  be  ex- 
pected. The  Eastern  re-interpretation  of  the  Christian  faith  waits  for  the 
conversion  of  Indian  thinkers.  That  would  be  followed  by  wonderful 
ingatherings.  Shall  we  shai’e  in  the  joy  by  a fuller  equipment  of  our  own 
work  in  Bengal  1 

The  Medical  Mission. — Before  asking  the  Synod’s  attention  to  the 
reports  from  our  Mission  centres,  it  may  be  well  to  gather  together  the 
figures  of  our  medical  work.  Medical  work  was  begun  in  our  China 
Mission  and  Bengal  Mission  in  very  early  days,  and  has  always  been 
a large  and  splendidly  Evangelistic  arm  of  the  Mission.  There  are 
14  2 hospitals  at  our  different  centres,  two  of  them  women’s  hospitals. 
Including  the  three  lady  doctors,  the  medical  staff  numbers  17,  with 
23  native  assistants  and  40  medical  students. 

The  14  hospitals  have  in  all  1,166  beds,  and  the  in-patients,  the  most 
fruitful  Evangelistic  part  of  the  medical  field,  reported  for  last  year 
were  10,557  (7,688  male,  2,869  female).  The  out-patients,  to  all  of 
whom  the  Christian  message  was  delivered,  numbered  35,613  (24,795  male, 
10,818  female).  In  their  own  homes  2,262  sick  folk  (990  male,  1,272  female) 
were  seen  by  the  Mission  doctors,  and  in  itinerations  4,791  (3,389  male, 
1,402  female).  53,223  people  were  treated  (36,862  male,  16,361  female). 
The  doctors’  work  is  not  stated  in  full  till  we  reckon  the  total  attendances 
(considerably  exceeding  100,000,  if  all  had  been  reported3),  which,  of  course, 
does  not  include  the  many  times  the  doctors  were  round  the  hospital 
wards.  And  to  all  this  has  to  be  added  the  medical  care  of  their  Missionary 
colleagues  and  of  the  schools  and  colleges  at  the  Mission  centres.  There 
were  nearly  6,000  operations  (general,  eye,  obstetric,  dental),  many  of  them 
serious,  in  a large  number  of  cases  anaesthetics  being  given.  The  hospital 
beds  were  on  an  average  each  occupied  by  nine  patients  during  the  year. 
Most  of  the  doctors  find  it  impossible  to  itinerate — the  hospitals  requiring 
their  close  attendance  all  the  time.  The  two  Naogaon  doctors  in  the 
markets  and  fairs  of  the  great  village  population,  within  an  easy  distance, 
saw  nearly  3,300  sick  people. 

The  cost  of  this  large  Medico-evangelistic  branch  of  the  Mission 
(excluding  the  salaries  of  the  Mission  doctors)  was  a little  over  £3,000 — 
less  than  £3  per  bed — of  which  only  £738  was  provided  by  the  Mission 
funds,  fees  and  local  donations  meeting  the  rest.4  It  is  a noble  work 

1 By  Dr.  Cuthbert  Hall  in  his  ‘ Haskell  Lectures  ’ delivered  in  India  to  English- 
speaking  natives. 

2 Beckoning  Chianghoa  and  Toasia  as  one,  Toasia  Hospital  being  only  open  in  three 
or  four  of  the  hottest  months  of  summer,  when  the  Chianghoa  Hospital  is  closed. 

3 Two  hospitals  have  not  reported  their  figures — the  Chinchew  W.M.A.  Hospital  and 
the  Samho  Hospital ; while  the  Chianghoa  and  the  Changpu  Hospitals  were  not  open 
during  the  year. 

4 Three  of  the  hospitals  (the  Chinchew  General  Hospital,  the  Tainan,  and  the 
Naogaon  Hospitals)  meet  all  their  expenses  by  local  donations  and  fees.  Swatow  and 
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economically  conducted,  most  fruitful.  (The  detailed  figures  are  in  the 
two  medical  tables  which  follow  the  report.) 

The  Synod  knows  that  Dr.  Cousland  has  been  lent  to  the  China 
Medical  Missionary  Association  to  act  as  its  secretary  and  editor  in  the 
preparation  of  a Medical  Lexicon  and  the  translation  of  standard  medical 
books — a work  which  will  be  of  immense  value  to  all  Medical  Missions 
in  China.  While  thus  engaged  he  is  to  be  resident  in  Shanghai,  where 
the  medical  books  are  being  published. 

‘ The  work  that  has  principally  occupied  my  time,’  he  writes,  ‘ has  been 
the  compilation  of  our  “ English-Chinese  Lexicon  or  Nomenclature  of 
Medical  Terms.”  The  terms  are  entered  alphabetically,  with  numerous 
cross-references,  and,  while  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  Chinese  definitions, 
the  more  difficult  characters  have  the  sound  and  meaning  appended.  In 
addition  to  the  Lexicon  (now  being  published)  newr  works  on  Obstetrics 
and  Bacteriology  are  being  seen  through  the  press,  along  with  the  third 
edition  of  my  translation  of  “ Halliburton’s  Physiology.”  Both  the  Chinese 
and  Korean  medical  educational  authorities  have  applied  for  advanced 
sheets  of  the  Lexicon,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  the  basis  of  the  scientific 
medical  literature  of  these  countries,  and  perhaps  be  more  or  less  adopted 
also  in  Japan. 

‘ The  experience  of  these  past  months  has  greatly  enlarged  my  appreciation 
of  the  enormous  importance  of  someone  being  able  to  give  his  time  to  their 
manifold  operations  and  interests.  The  efficiency  of  ourJVlission  Hospitals 
is  greatly  diminished  by  the  lack  of  books  and  a Chinese  medical  journal. 
Once  these  are  provided  the  burden  on  the  foreign  Medical  Missionary’s 
shoulders  should  be  much  lessened.’ 

The  Synod  will  be  gratified  to  know  that,  in  cordial  acknowledgment 
of  the  value  of  this  work  to  all  Chinese  Medical  Missions,  the  Church 
Missionary  Society’s  Medical  Department  and  the  Church  of  England 
Zenana  Missionary  Society  have  each  made  a kindly  contribution 
towards  Dr.  Cousland’s  salary. 

(Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference. — Missionary  conferences  on  the 
field  and  in  the  home  lands  have  been  somewhat  frequent  since  the 
middle  of  last  century,  organised  for  the  discussion  of  Mission  results 
and  Mission  problems.  In  1854,  both  in  this  country  and  in  the  United 
States,  there  were  such  gatherings  on  a small  scale.  In  1855  a large 
number  of  Missionaries  met  for  consultation  in  Calcutta,  the  precursor 
of  similar  gatherings  in  India  and  China — notably  the  three  Shanghai 
Conferences  of  1877,  1890,  and  1907.  In  1860  a Conference  was  held 
in  Liverpool,  in  1878  another  in  the  Mildmay  Hall  in  London.  The  next 
great  Missionary  assembly,  the  first  wrhich  could  in  some  measure  claim  to 
be  oecumenical,  was  the  London  Conference  of  1888,  at  which  Mr.  H.  M. 
Matheson  was  Chairman  of  the  General  Committee  and  the  Rev.  James 
Johnston  was  Secretary. 

That  was  followed  by  a still  larger  assembly  of  Missionaries  and  delegates 
of  home  societies  and  Churches  in  New  York  in  1900 — an  imposing  demon- 
stration of  the  magnitude  of  the  Missionary  campaign  and  the  Missionary 

Takow  Hospitals  meet  all  their  local  expenses  in  this  way — only  their  drug  bills  a 
charge  on  the  Mission  funds.  All  the  doctors  aim  at  relieving  the  Mission  funds  of  the 
whole  cost  of  the  medical  work. 
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success,  which  profoundly  impressed  the  great  city  in  which  it  was  held  and 
heartened  immensely  all  the  workers.  The  next  (Ecumenical  Missionary 
Conference  is  to  be  held  in  Edinburgh  in  June  1910,  for  which  arrangements 
are  now  being  made.  This  Conference  is  to  be  more  consultative  and  less  a 
mere  demonstration  than  that  of  1900.  For  many  fields  the  next  quarter 
of  a century  promises  to  lie  a critical  time,  and  a consideration  of  the  most 
fruitful  lines  of  the  Missionary  attack  and  the  ways  in  which  the  Christian 
Church  may  be  most  effectively  aroused  to  the  Missionary  faith  and  self- 
sacrifice  will  be  timely  and  ought  to  be  helpful.  Certain  of  the  Synod’s 
approval,  the  Committee  has  agreed  to  join  British,  Continental,  and 
American  Mission  Committees  and  Boards  in  summoning  what  is  expected 
to  be  an  influential  and  stimulating  Parliament  of  Missions. 

Mission  Councils  and  Presbyterial  Powers. — Three  years  ago  a 
request  from  the  Mission  Councils  of  Swatow  and  Wukingfu  that 
Mission  Councils  should  for  certain  specified  purposes  be  constituted 
Presbyteries  was  mentioned  to  the  Synod.  Since  then  the  Mission 
Council  of  Amoy  has  concurred  in  the  request.  The  Formosa  Mission 
Council  reported  that  a majority  of  its  members,  while  not  regarding 
the  proposal  as  an  urgent  one,  did  not  see  their  way  to  offer  any  objec- 
tion. Dr.  McGregor  was  at  home  when  the  matter  was  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Missionaries.  In  a letter  to  the  Committee  he  stated 
that,  in  his  judgment,  the  proposal  was  inexpedient. 

All  the  relevant  documents  (the  original  request,  the  minutes  of  the 
Councils,  and  Dr.  McGregor’s  letter)  were  submitted  to  the  Committee  and 
sent  out  to  the  Missionaries.  A re-statement  of  the  case  for  conferring 
Presbyterial  powers  on  the  Councils  has  just  been  received,  signed  by 
Drs.  Gibson  and  Maclagan  in  name  of  the  Swatow  Council,  signed  also 
by  several  members  of  the  Wukingfu  Mission  staff,  and  expressing,  it  is 
believed,  the  mind  of  all  the  Hakka  Missionaries.  A renewal  of  the 
authority  previously  given  to  consult  the  Law  and  Historical  Documents 
Committee,  and  any  other  Synodical  Committee  whose  opinion  it  would  be 
advisable  to  obtain,  is  now  asked  from  the  Synod.  The  Committee  will 
consider  the  whole  question  with  care,  and  present  to  next  Synod  the 
recommendations  at  which  it  arrives. 


AMOY  DISTRICT. 

( Including  the  stations  superintended  by  the  Missionaries  resident  at  the 
centres , Amoy,  Engchhun , Chinchew , and  Changpu.) 

To  Amoy,  the  oldest  of  our  Mission  centres,  our  second  Missionary, 
Dr.  J.  Young,  was  appointed  in  1850,  and  in  1851  Mr.  Burns  settled 
beside  him.  Amoy  continued  to  be  the  headquarters  of  both  Mis- 
sionaries until  the  summer  of  1854,  when  Dr.  Young’s  health  having 
given  way  he  was  brought  home  by  Mr.  Burns.  Next  spring  Mr. 
Burns  returned  to  China,  but  not  to  Amoy.  First  he  went  to  Shanghai, 
then  to  Swatow. 

Mr.  Gutzlaff,  who  was  associated  with  Dr.  Medhurst  in  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  Classical  Chinese  (Wenli),  was  the  first  Protestant  Missionary 
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who  visited  Amoy,  in  the  course  of  voyages  along  the  Chinese  coast,  between 
1830  and  1834.  The  Rev.  David  Abeel,  a Minister  of  the  American  Re- 
formed Church,  supported  by  that  Church,  but  sent  out  by  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  (representing  American  Con- 
gregationalism), began  work  in  Amoy  in  1842,  retiring  in  broken  health  in 
1845.  This  arrangement  was  continued  with  other  American  Missionaries 
sent  to  Amoy — the  Missionaries  commissioned  by  the  A.B.C.F.M.,  but  both 
men  and  means  supplied  by  the  American  Reformed  Church,  until,  in 
1857,  the  Amoy  Mission  was  transferred  to  the  Church  to  which  the  Mission- 
aries all  belonged.  In  1844  the  London  Missionary  Society  established  its 
Amoy  Mission. 

The  Amoy  District  covers  an  area  of  18,000  square  miles,  with  a popula- 
tion of  10,000,000  ; district  and  population  divided  about  equally  between 
the  three  Protestant  Missions.  The  City  of  Amoy  has  about  150,000  in- 
habitants. It  is  on  the  Island  of  Haimun,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dragon  River. 
The  harbour  is  good.  The  tide  rises  from  14  feet  to  16  feet.  Even  for  a 
Chinese  city  Ainoy  is  considered  dirty  and  squalid.  Its  once  large  tea 
export  trade  has  almost  gone.  A railway  is  now  under  construction  inland 
to  Changchew. 


I.  Amoy. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Rev.  Dr.  McGregor  ; 1 Rev.  Henry  Thompson  and 
Mrs.  Thompson  ; Rev.  George  M.  Wales  and  Mrs.  Wales  ; Rev.  James 
Beattie,  M.A.,  and  Mrs.  Beattie;  Rev.  John  Watson  and  Mrs.  Watson; 
Mr.  Id.  F.  Rankin  (Principal  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  College)  and  Mrs. 
Rankin  ; Mr.  Henry  J.  P.  Anderson,  M.A.  (Second  Master  in  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  College),  and  Mrs.  Anderson ; and  Misses  Macgregor,  Usher, 
and  Symington. 

Ordained  Chinese  Ministers. — Revs.  Ng  Hwai-tek,  of  Emung-kang 
(a  suburb  of  Amoy),  Li  Sin-to,  of  Bay-pay,  Yu  Un-sin,  of  Liong-bun- 
see,  along  with  Na  Ju-khoe  and  Lim  Po-tek  (two  Native  Missionaries 
sent  out  by  the  Amoy  Churches),  and  also  the  late  Pastors  of  An-liai  (Kho 
Kat-beng)  and  Engchhun  (Lim  Un-jin  2),  and  the  late  College  Tutor, 
Iu  Nai-hu,  now  one  of  the  assistants  in  the  Amoy  Anglo-Chinese 
College. 

The  Theological  College.— In  the  Theological  College  the  three  Amoy 
Missions  (American  Reformed,  London  Missionary  Society,  and  our 
own)  are  now  united  ; two  members  from  each  Mission  constituting  the 
Board  of  Management.  The  first  year  under  the  new  arrangement,  as 
far  as  the  teachers  are  concerned,  has  been  successful.  Dr.  McGregor 
was  appointed  Principal,  and  took  the  Systematic  Theology  Classes  ; 
Mr.  Beattie  lectured  on  the  Post-Exilic  Prophets  ; Mr.  Macgowan  and 
Mr.  Joseland,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  lectured  on  New  Testa- 
ment Exegesis  and  New  Testament  Introduction  respective^.  The 
College  Tutor  and  a Chinese  graduate  conducted  the  special  Chinese 

1 Dr.  McGregor  did  not  leave  China  till  the  spring  of  the  present  year. 

2 Mr.  Lim  Dn-jin  went  from  Engchhun  to  Quemoy  Island,  outside  Amoy  Harbour, 
to  labour  there  as  one  of  the  Home  Missionaries  supported  by  the  Native  Church.  The 
Missionaries  have  asked  him  to  succeed  Mr.  Iu  Nai-hu  as  College  Tutor.  The  Home 
Mission  work  is  in  the  care  of  the  Synod  of  Amoy.  It  has  three  fields — Quemoy  and 
Le-su,  both  islands  outside  Amoy  Harbour,  and  Tong-soa,  an  island  off  the  Changpu 
Coast. 
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studies.  The  Tutorship  became  vacant  last  summer,  and  Mr.  Tan  Soan- 
leng,  the  Pastor  of  the  South  Street  Church,  Chinchew,  was  released  by 
his  people  for  this  work  until  the  end  of  the  year ; but  they  refused  to 
part  with  him  for  a longer  time.  Of  the  33  students  in  residence  in  the 
first  term,  10  were  English  Presbyterian,  8 American  Reformed,  and 
15  London  Missionary  Society  men.  Of  the  four  available  bursaries 
two  were  gained  (by  examination)  by  L.M.S.  men,  and  one  by  each  of 
the  other  Missions.  For  1908  there  were  expected  20  of  last  year’s  men 
and  12  to  15  new  men. 
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‘It  has  been  more  difficult,’  Mr.  Joseland,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Management,  reports,  ‘ to  get  the  Chinese  to  appreciate  the  benefits  of  Union 
than  for  us  foreigners.  The  unrest  which  characterises  China  at  the  present 
time  has  affected  Amoy  in  common  with  other  centres  of  population.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  surprising  that  some  amount  of  restiveness  lias  manifested 
itself  among  our  students.  It  was  found  advisable  to  close  the  College  just 
before  Christmas  (three  weeks  before  the  usual  time)  with  a view  to  weeding 
out  a few  of  the  more  troublesome  students.  The  rest  of  them  gave  us  a 
satisfactory  guarantee  of  their  future  good  behaviour  should  they  return 
next  year.’ 

The  Anglo-Chinese  College. — A slight  decrease  in  the  numbers  on  the 
roll  (197  instead  of  216  in  1906)  is  reported  ; due  in  part  to  the  starting 
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of  Government  Anglo-Chinese  Schools  ; in  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
resignation  of  the  chief  House-master  was  accepted  in  spring,  after  which 
he  opened  a rival  school  and  drew  away  some  of  the  lads  and  one  or  two 
of  the  younger  teachers.  Most  of  those  who  went  to  him  are  now 
anxious  to  return.  The  ‘ Tsu-Lip  Hoe,’  the  Independent  Native  Church, 
a disruption  from  the  Church  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  has 
also  been  a disturbing  factor.  In  connection  with  it  an  Anglo-Chinese 
School  was  opened,  whose  pupils  would  otherwise  naturally  have  come  to 
our  College. 

‘ These  two  schools,’  Mr.  Rankin  says,  ‘ will  soon  die  a natural  death,  as 
has  happened  already  to  not  a few  schools  opened  by  Mandarins  and  Elders 
of  the  people  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  usually  for  want  of  funds.  Nearly 
all  our  “ graduate  ” students  of  last  year  became  teachers,  with  the  promise 
of  comparatively  large  salaries  ; promises  poorly  kept.  When  the  teachers 
lose  heart,  as  they  quickly  do,  the  students  dwindle,  the  fees  cease  to  come 
in,  and  perhaps  the  school  is  closed.’ 

The  Dux  of  the  College. — Three  of  the  lads  who  have  completed  the 
College  course  are  still  non-Christians.  They  were  ‘ Day  students 
whose  home  influences  were  greater  than  those  of  the  school.  One  of 
them  is  the  Dux  of  the  College.’ 

‘ Although  he  is  not  a Christian,  his  character  and  conduct  have  been 
most  exemplary  during  the  whole  of  his  time  here.  I have  not  yet  lost  hope 
that  he  will  become  a Christian.  His  attainments  both  in  Chinese  and 
Western  Sciences  are  advanced,  but  he  wishes  to  remain  another  six  months 
for  special  study.  The  other  two  are  brothers,  the  sons  of  the  Chinese  Consul 
for  Peru,  who  resides  here  and  does  his  work  by  proxy  ! Their  home  en- 
vironment— continual  gambling  and  opium — has  completely  baffled  us.  We 
have  five  sons  from  this  house,  four  of  whom  were  directly  under  myself  for 
the/vhole  year  ; not  one  of  them  satisfactory.’ 

Spite  of  all.  the  year  has  not  been  by  any  means  a failure.  Good 
work  has  been  done  by  the  staff  and  the  pupils,  and  Mr.  Rankin  and  Mr. 
Anderson  feel  that  they  have  cause  for  thankfulness.  Young  China  has 
more  than  the  usual  belief  of  twenty  years  of  age  in  its  own  wisdom. 
It  mounts  platforms  and  sets  out  schemes  of  reform  with  confident 
eloquence,  and  regards  its  seniors  with  much  disdain.  £ Our  students 
have  less  of  this  conceit  than  most.  We  have  tried  to  show  them  that 
they  are  still  really  very  ignorant,  and  there  is  more  humility  and  less 
desire  to  hear  their  own  voices  than  there  was  ; less  desire  also  to  go  to 
Japan  before  finishing  their  course  here.’ 

The  Mission  Schools. — In  the  High  School,  as  in  the  Theological 
College,  the  three  Missions  unite.  The  principal  is  Mr.  Pitcher,  of  the 
American  Reformed  Mission.  In  the  district  in  special  charge  of  the 
Missionaries  resident  in  Amoy  there  are  five  Elementary  Boys’  Schools, 
each  with  about  twenty  scholars. 

Mr.  Pitcher  reports  on  the  work  of  the  year. 

In  the  Board  of  Management  (two  members  of  each  Mission)  our 
own  representatives  last  year  were  Dr.  McGregor  and  Mr.  Beattie. 
Mr.  Pitcher  was  assisted  in  the  work  of  the  school  by  Dr.  Otte,  Mrs. 
Joseland,  and  Mrs.  Pitcher,  and  also  at  times  by  Mr.  Mil  ward,  of  the 
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National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  and  Mr.  Voskuil,  of  the  A.R.C. 
Mr.  Joseland  has  taken  charge  of  two  morning  chapel  servics  each 
week.  There  are  five  Chinese  teachers,  who  have  done  good  work ; one 
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of  them  on  the  staff  eleven  years,  another  ten,  and  the  others  two  or 
three  years. 

The  curriculum  is  to  be  five  years  in  length,  and  includes  English,  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  in  “ character  ” and  colloquial,  elementary  ethics  (the 
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text-book  one  which  is  used  in  the  Government  schools),  Chinese  composition, 
elementary  science,  mathematics,  Chinese  classics,  geography,  the  Mandarin 
dialect,  history,  music  both  singing  and  instrumental  (organ),  drawing,  and 
drill.  In  the  directly  Christian  teaching  both  foreigners  and  Chinese  have 
assisted.  Each  fortnight  visitors  have  talked  with  the  lads  on  the  claims  of 
Christ  on  their  loyal  service. 

Of  the  lads  in  the  two  highest  forms  four  earned  an  average  of  92  per  cent, 
of  the  maximum  marks,  thus  winning  the  ‘ School’s  Certificate  ; ’ four  stood 
over  90  per  cent.,  the  others  over  86  per  cent.  The  other  two  classes  are  not 
far  below.  There  were  71  boys  in  attendance,  of  whom  19  belonged  to  our 
own  Mission. 

‘ A large  company  of  friends,  foreign  and  native,  filled  the  School  Chapel 
at  the  closing  exercises  on  Thursday  evening,  January  9,  1908.  A varied 
programme  was  successfully  carried  out.  The  singing  reflected  great  credit 
upon  the  teacher,  Mr.  Si  Lin-tit,  who  taught  them  once  a week  during  the 
year,  using  the  Tonic  Sol  Fa  system.’ 

Speaking  of  its  Amoy  Mission,  the  last  American  Reformed  Foreign 
Mission  Report  has  an  interesting  note  on  the  Government  educational 
programme.  ‘ The  wife  and  daughters  of  Civil  Service  candidates  must  now 
have  unbound  feet.  At  a recent  Government  examination  eight  of  the 
thirty-two  degree  men  were  Christians,  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  thirty-two 
had  begun  their  education  at  Mission  Schools.  No  religious  tests  or  cere- 
monies were  imposed  on  the  candidates.  Even  the  forms  of  reverence  paid 
to  the  officers  of  the  Board  are  said  to  have  been  abolished.  . . . From  the 
Sio-khe  Post  Office  money  orders  are  sent  all  over  the  Empire.  (Sio-khe  is 
the  Western  Centre  in  the  Amoy  region  of  the  American  Reformed  Mission.) 
Twenty  years  ago  the  Nankin  Viceroy  objected  to  have  watches  in  his 
yamen.  To-day  he  would  need  one  to  catch  the  10.30  train  ! ’ 

Membership  Returns.1 — The  accessions  were  205 — 153  adult  baptisms; 
20  received  to  Communion,  having  been  baptized  in  infancy ; 32 
received  by  certificate.  There  was  a large  death-roll  (85),  and  41 
members  went  elsewhere.  That  should  have  meant  an  increase  of  79. 
But  a ‘ purging  of  rolls  ’ removed  1 30  more  names,  and  the  membership 
is  51  less  than  was  reported  a year  ago.  A later  return  adds  80  to  the 
membership. 

One  reason  of  the  pause  in  the  growth  of  the  churches  in  the  Amoy 
region  is  the  much  increased  cost  of  living.  The  salaries  of  preachers, 
and  even  of  pastors,  are  quite  insufficient  for  reasonable  maintenance, 
and  the  men  have  in  many  cases  lost  heart. 

The  Amoy  Synod  has  agreed  on  a revised  scale  of  salaries,  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  raise  the  average  of  a preacher’s  salary  from  $7\  or  $ 8 
(inclusive  of  allowances  for  children,  length  of  service,  &c.)  to  $12  or  $14 — 
a somewhat  smaller  sum  to  be  paid  to  a preacher  who  has  not  been  through 
the  full  High  School  and  College  curriculum.  The  American  Reformed 
Mission,  whose  Congregations  are  on  the  whole  better  off  than  our  people, 
has  adopted  the  entire  scheme.  It  was  not  felt  to  be  possible  to  go  quite  so 
far  at  once  in  the  case  of  the  English  Presbyterian  preachers.  Their  salaries 
are  now  being  raised  from  (say)  $8  to  $10  or  $11. 2 The  further  need  for 
increase  must  depend  on  the  liberality  of  the  Native  Church.  The  Mission 

1 These  figures  refer  to  the  whole  Amoy  region,  including  the  Sub-Centres, 
Engchhun,  Chinchew,  and  Changpu. 

2 $11  is  about  24s.,  not  a big  monthly  salary  for  a man  with  a family! 


ON  THE  WAY  TO  THE  AMOY  SYNOD 
(Rev.  A.  S.  M.  Anderson,  M.A.,  of  Chincliew) 


CHINCHEW  : MISSION  SCHOOLS 

From  the  left : The  High  School  Hall,  the  High  School,  the  Dining  Room,  and  the 
Elementary  School 

In  the  left  front  corner  : The  chimney  of  Dr.  Taton's  house 
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CHINCHEW:  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  HALL 
(Waiting  for  the  Chincliew  Prefect  on  the  Opening  Day  of  the  School  Year) 


CHINCHEW.  HIGH  SCHOOL  PLAYGROUND 
On  the  left : The  Dining  Room.  On  the  right : The  Chinese  Teachers’  Rooms 
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funds  cannot  bear  even  this  ‘ augmentation  of  stipends.’  ‘ In  order  to  free 
ourselves  from  what  would  otherwise  prove  an  impossible  burden,’  Mr. 
Beattie  says,  ‘ we  propose  to  put  upon  the  Native  Church  the  salaries  of 
chapel-keepers,  the  removal  expenses  of  preachers  and  teachers,  the  furnish- 
ings of  their  houses,  at  least  half  the  salary  of  every  teacher  of  a country 
school,  and  (where  possible)  the  rents  of  buildings  exclusively  occupied  by 
natives  (residential  or  for  worship).  It  will  take  time  to  make  this  readjust- 
ment ; but  the  best  men  in  the  Native  Church  are  as  anxious  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  self-support  as  we  are.  Still,  for  a real  solution  of  our  financial 
and  other  problems,  we  need  above  all  an  infusion  of  Evangelical  zeal.  Were 
our  Native  staff  more  aggressive,  and  were  they  more  earnestly  supported 
by  the  prayers  and  activities  of  the  Church  members,  those  without  would 
be  attracted,  and  neither  men  nor  money  would  be  lacking.  For  this 
increased  prayerful  zeal  the  Southern  Presbytery  (Changchew)  has  made  an 
earnest  appeal  to  all  its  Congregations.’ 

What  of  Reform? — In  Amoy  City  a good  deal  is  heard  of  attempts  at 
reform,  and  some  opium  dens  have  been  closed.  In  other  parts  of 
China  there  are  Mandarins  who  have  this  matter  of  opium  abolition  at 
heart,  and  so  far  Pekin  has  given  a good  lead.  An  Amoy  Missionary, 
collecting  for  a local  hospital  among  the  wealthy  Chinese,  entered  a 
native  bank  lately  to  solicit  a subscription.  He  found  a New  Testa- 
ment lying  side  by  side  with  account  books  on  the  counter.  Being 
asked  whether  he  went  to  church  the  banker  replied  : ‘ Not  as  yet,  but  I 
have  been  studying  this  (pointing  to  the  Testament),  and  I feel  that 
what  China  needs  in  order  to  her  permanent  progress  is  the  teaching  of 
this  Christ.’  The  doors  are  many,  and  they  are  wide  open,  waiting 
our  entrance  with  the  story  of  ‘this  Christ.’ 

The  Pastorates. — Two  vacancies  have  been  filled  up  and  two  created. 
The  former  pastor  of  Siong-si  (Mr.  Tan  Beng-phiau)  has  passed  away. 
(He  had  for  some  time  been  assistant  in  the  Chinchew  High  School.) 

A new  pastorate  has  been  formed  in  the  Chinchew  District,  Ivhoe-a-bay 
a Congregation  which  was  part  of  the  An-khoe  pastorate.  Their  former 
preacher  has  been  called  and  settled.  Other  new  pastorates  are  being 
arranged — Soa-thau-sia  in  the  Engchhun  District,  and  Un-sio  in  the  Changpu 
District.  Another  pastorate  ought  to  be  established  in  Ivoiongsu,  the  island 
on  which  the  Missionaries  and  the  rest  of  the  foreign  community  reside.  ‘ The 
London  Missionary  Society  is  about  to  have  an  ordained  pastor  in  its 
Kolongsu  Church.  Many  members  of  the  churches  on  the  Amoy  side  live  in 
Kolongsu,  and  they  are  well-to-do  and  can  easily  support  a pastor.’  The 
inland  pastors  lose  touch  with  the  boys  and  girls  who  come  to  Amoy  for 
education,  and  a Kolongsu  Pastor  is  needed  to  gather  in  the  fruits  of  the 
Christian  teaching  in  the  schools.  The  church  officers  of  the  L.M.S. 
Kolongsu  Church  and  our  own  propose  to  start  again  an  old  institution,  a 
joint  weekly  prayer-meeting.  A vigorous  united  gathering  of  this  kind 
would  revive  the  Churches. 

The  Stations. — The  county  visiting  in  the  Amoy  District  was  in 
Mr.  Beattie’s  hands  during  the  year.  Indeed  his  duties  were  multifarious — 
‘editor  of  the  monthly  Church  News,  a lecturer  in  the  Theological  College, 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Mission,  practically  minister  in  charge  of 
the  Douglas  Memorial  Chapel,  Kolongsu,  a member  of  all  the  Boards  in 
charge  of  schools  and  colleges,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  R.T.S., 
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with  a bookshop,  printing  of  books  and  tracts,  and  several  colporteurs 
to  oversee,’  with  a catechumen’s  class  besides  to  teach.  In  spite  of  all 
these  burdens  he  has  been  able  to  spend  some  time  amongst  the  stations. 
Here  are  some  of  his  notes  : — 

Peclmia,  our  oldest  pastorate,  is  in  an  unhappy  condition — without 
a pastor,  torn  by  dissensions,  ‘ living  on  its  past.’  The  Bay -pay  Pas- 
torate was  much  disturbed  early  in  the  year  by  the  death  of  the  Pastor’s 
son,  shot  by  a revolver — whether  accidentally  or  intentionally  is  not 
known- — -while  busy  with  his  studies  one  evening  in  his  own  room. 
He  was  a young  man  of  promise.  He  had  been  twelve  years  at  the 
Mission  Elementary  and  High  Schools,  and  four  years  more  in  the  Chang- 
chew 1 Anglo-Chinese  College.  Not  long  before  his  death  he  had  been 
appointed  teacher  of  English  and  Arithmetic  in  a school  opened  by  one  of  the 
Mandarins.  A lawsuit  followed  the  death ; the  father  appealing  for  some 
redress ; the  best  men  in  the  Church,  Mr.  Beattie  says,  approving  his  action 
and  helping  him  with  funds.  The  case  went  first  to  the  Changpu  Man- 
darin, then  to  the  Changchew  Prefect,  next  to  the  Foochow  Provincial 
Judge.  From  Foochow  it  may  be  carried  to  Pekin.  Justice  is  hard  to 
procure  in  China.  As  it  is  purely  a civil  case,  the  Missionaries  have  had  no 
share  in  it. 

At  one  of  the  Bay-pay  out-stations,  Kang-kkau,  there  has  been 
trouble  with  the  Homan  Catholics,  who  have  for  years  been  worrying 
our  people.  ‘ Their  latest  outrage  was  to  seize  a member  of  our  Church, 
seventy  years  of  age,  and  of  forty  years’  good  standing  in  the  Church. 
They  kept  him  for  a week,  branding  his  feet  and  wrists  with  a hot-iron. 
Then  they  took  all  his  possessions,  drove  him  and  his  family  out,  and 
there  the  matter  still  rests,  one  year  after  the  event.  A Homan  Catholic 
priest  has  on  several  occasions  interfered  with  the  local  Mandarins  in 
their  efforts  to  obtain  redress.  The  case  has  been  reported  to  the 
Consul.’ 

The  Liong-bun-si  Pastorate  makes  little  progress.  Pastor  and 
preachers  need  much  stirring  up.  The  Emung-kang  Pastorate  is  the 
most  satisfactory  in  Mr.  Beattie’s  diocese  : — 

‘ It  is  entirely  self-supporting.  The  Pastor  is  vigorous  in  body  and 
mind,  an  earnest  and  attractive  preacher.  The  Douglas  Memorial  Church 
(Kolongsu)  is  attached  to  his  pastorate.  It  is  inspiring  to  address  from 
time  to  time  in  this  Church  large  audiences  of  school  pupils  and  students, 
and  more  highly  educated  Church  members  such  as  are  wont  to  assemble 
there  on  Sundays.  I may  add  that  there  has  been  much  cordial  co-operation 
with  the  London  Mission.’ 

The  Givings  of  the  Church. — Over  the  whole  Amoy  region  the  con- 
tributions of  the  Christians  have  increased.  The  average  per  member  is 
Perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  the  Amoy  Church  finance 
is  the  Preachers’  Fund. 

The  Churches  in  this  region  have  been  content  to  support  their  pastors, 

1 In  Changchew,  the  prefectural  city,  with  a great  population  and  a large  trade,  the 
L.M.S.  Mission  and  the  American  Reformed  have  both  important  work.  The  Presby- 
terian work  was  begun  there  in  1853  by  our  own  Missionaries;  then  it  was  carried  on 
unitedly  by  the  two  Presbyterian  Missions.  Later  it  was  given  over  to  the  American 
Reformed  Mission.  That  Mission  has  now  a large  Congregation  and  a busy  Mission 
Press  in  the  city. 
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leaving  preachers’  salaries  altogether  a charge  on  the  Mission  Fund.  The 
new  Preachers’  Fund  only  realised  last  year  $422.  In  some  pastorates, 
however,  a preacher  or  a teacher  is  paid  directly  by  the  Congregation.  The 
Christian  givings  have  been  increased  this  year  by  special  contributions 
towards  the  cost  of  new  churches  in  Ho-chhi,  Hoe-pi,  Ko-tin,  and  Na-thau. 

Preachers’  Meeting. — During  the  summer  recess  of  the  Theological 
College  Mr.  Beattie  gathered  together  the  preachers  and  pastors  of  his 
district  for  four  days’  study.  ‘ I found  the  men  impressionable,’  he 
says,  ‘ and  I think  they  got  some  stimulus.’  But  there  was  amongst 
them  a good  deal  of  excitement  over  a Bay-pay  trouble.  The  Bay-pay 
teacher,  a son-in-law  of  the  Bay-pay  Pastor,  had  had  his  crops  cut  and 
carried  off.  He  complained  to  the  headman  of  his  village.  Instead  of 
getting  redress  he  was  seized  and  ill-treated.  The  news  came  to  Amoy 
during  the  Preachers’  Meeting. 

Medical  Work  in  Amoy. — Amoy  stands  alone  among  our  Chinese 
Mission  Centres  in  that  we  have  there  no  Mission  doctor.  We  have, 
however,  had  to  do  with  Amoy  Medical  Mission  work,  and  the  story 
is  interesting.  It  carries  us  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  our  China 
Mission.  The  Amoy  Medical  Mission  had  its  first  days,  indeed,  earlier 
still.  From  1842  to  1847  one  of  the  Amoy  American  Missionaries, 
Dr.  Cummings,  an  honorary  worker,  gave  medical  relief  and  told  the 
Christian  story  to  the  sick;  in  1843-45  Dr.  Hepburn,  who  afterwards 
went  to  Japan,  working  beside  him.  Ill-health  ended  Dr.  Cummings’ 
Missionary  service,  as  was  the  case  with  Dr.  James  H.  Young,  the 
second  Missionary  sent  out  by  the  English  Presbyterian  Church  (1850- 
1855).  It  was  many  years  before  another  Mission  doctor  was  sent  by  us 
toAmoy.  But  from  1862  to  1877  the  three  Amoy  Missions  carried  on 
Evangelistic  work  in  the  wards  of  Hospitals  which  were  maintained 
mostly  by  the  foreign  community.  The  supporters  of  these  Hospitals  in 
1877  refused  to  permit  the  Missionaries  to  continue  to  visit  the  wards. 
Not  till  1881  was  the  Medical  Mission  resumed  in  Amoy  by  the 
.appointment  of  our  own  Dr.  McLeish,  who  during  the  next  twelve  years 
did  splendid  service.  When  a breakdown  in  health  drove  him  from 
■China,  our  Amoy  medical  work  was  handed  over  to  our  American  brethren. 
Dr.  Otte,  previously  stationed  at  their  Western  Centre  (Sio-khe), 
was  brought  over  to  Amoy,  a fine  new  Hospital  (‘  Hope  Hospital  ’) 
was  built  in  1897,  to  which  in  the  following  year  the  • Wilhelmina 
Hospital,’  for  women,  was  added,  the  cost  of  this  building  provided  by 
friends  of  the  Mission  in  Holland.  Both  Hospitals  are  in  Dr.  Otte’s 
charge.  The  London  Missionary  Society  has  also  a Women’s  Hospital  in 
Amoy  and  a lady  doctor.  So  that  Medico-Evangelistic  work  is  carried  on 
in  Amoy  on  an  adequate  scale.  The  boon  it  is  to  the  people  a case  which 
came  into  Dr.  Otte’s  hands  quite  recently  illustrates.  A man  was 
brought  in  with  a broken  leg,  after  Chinese  remedies  had  been  tided  in 
vain.  The  bones  were  protruding  through  the  skin  ; the  village  doctor 
had  applied  to  the  wounds  a poultice  of  pounded  grass  and  filth- 
worse  than  a pill  for  an  earthquake  ! 

‘ A Mission  doctor’s  trials  are  sometimes  humorous  if  wearying.  In  an 
admirable  book  on  South  China  by  the  senior  Amoy  L.M.S.  Missionary,  the 
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Rev.  J.  Macgowan,1  there  is  a quaint  account  of  the  preliminaries  of  a 
Mission  doctor’s  investigation  of  the  needs  of  a woman  whom  some  trouble 
had  brought  to  the  Hospital.  The  doctor  wanted  her  name  for  his  case 
book.  The  Chinese  are  apt  to  suspect  some  design  of  witchery  if  they  are 
asked  their  names.  She  answered  the  doctor  : ‘ You  mean  me  V ‘Yes,’  he 
said,  ‘ I mean  you  ; what  is  your  name  1 ’ ‘ You  mean  my  name  1 ’ — and  she 

struck  her  breast  with  her  open  hand  to  make  sure  that  indeed  she  was 
meant.  ‘ Yes,  I mean  you.  Do  be  quick.  I have  no  time  to  waste.’  ‘I 
have  no  name,’  with  pathos.  ‘ No  name  ! What  do  you  mean  1 You  must 
have  a name  ; everybody  has  some  name  or  other.’  ‘I  have  no  name,’  she 
deliberately  repeated.  ‘ May  I ask,’  said  the  doctor,  with  a smiling  face, 
‘ what  people  generally  call  you  1 ’ ‘ They  do  not  call  me  anything,  for  I 

have  no  name.’  ‘ Well,  when  you  were  a girl  what  did  your  mother  call 
you  1 ’ 1 She  called  me  “ Pearl.”  ’ At  last  he  had  it,  and  the  questioning 

went  on  into  medical  details. 

But  if  examination  be  sometimes  difficult,  so  wondrous  and  blessed 
are  the  Hospital  miracles,  that  now  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  Chinese  who 
come  to  the  Hospitals  to  believe  that  there  are  any  illnesses  which  the 
doctors  cannot  cure.  And  what  a welcome  for  the  Gospel  the  Hos- 
pital has  secured  in  places  innumerable  from  which  the  sick  folk  have 
come ! 

II.  Engchhun. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Rev.  Hope  Moncrieff,  M.A.,  and  Mrs.  Moncrieff; 
Hr.  Preston  Maxwell  and  Mrs.  Maxwell ; Misses  Ross,  Ewing,  J.  Ewing.2 
Engchhun,  a sub-prefectural  town  of  10,000  inhabitants,  was  a station 
of  the  Mission  twenty  years  ago.  In  1893  the  first  resident  Missionary, 
Dr.  Cross,  was  sent  out,  followed  in  1898  by  a ministerial  Missionary, 
Mr.  Hope  Moncrieff’.  Here,  also,  the  lancet  opened  the  door. 

Ordained  Chinese  Minister. — Rev.  Lim  Chiam-to,  of  Pi-aw. 

During  the  year  Mr.  Moncrieff  was  at  home  on  furlough. 

‘ On  the  whole  a year  of  progress.’  Dr.  Maxwell  so  sums  up  the 
year’s  story.  Difficulties  within  the  Church  were  indeed  harassing. 
The  melancholy  fall  of  one  of  the  members  at  an  out-station  seriously 
injured  the  Congregation  there.  The  preacher,  who  had  been  somewhat 
to  blame,  was  removed  to  another  station.  The  Engchhun  Pastor,  who 
was  indirectly  involved  in  the  disaster,  resigned.3  The  leader  of  the  old 
Engchhun  secession,  supposed  to  be  quite  healed  a year  before,  has 
stirred  up  fresh  trouble,  culminating  in  a new  secession.  Spite  of  all 
trials,  the  year’s  labours  have  been  blessed,  and  the  little  Mission-band 
is  in  good  health  and  good  heart.  They  are  sharing  the  sorrow  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  in  Engchhun.  The  Rev.  T.  Owen,  one  of 
its  agents,  a devoted  worker,  was  cut  down  in  his  prime  after  a very 
brief  illness. 

1 Mr.  Macgowan  has  been  nearly  fifty  years  in  the  field.  He  went  out  from  our  own 
Theological  College. 

2 Dr.  Edith  Bryson  was  originally  destined  for  Engchhun,  but  in  the  meantime  she 
is  stationed  at  Chinchew. 

3 The  Engchhun  Pastor  resigned  during"the  year.  The  Phoa-noa  Pastor  was  called 
to  succeed  him.  But  his  own  people  urged  him  not  to  leave  them,  and,  though  the 
Engchhun  invitation  opened  for  him  a better  position,  he  declined  the  call.  The 
Engchhun  Church  then  successfully  invited  a Licentiate,  Mr.  Khu  Thiau  TJn,  who  was 
ordained  immediately  after  Christmas. 
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‘The  new  Pastor,’  Dr.  Preston  Maxwell  writes,  ‘has  just  begun  work 
with  a sermon  which  was  a great  delight  to  me,  full  as  it  was  of  the  Gospel, 
and  at  the  same  time  well  thought  out  and  illustrated.  If  we  are  to  have 
such  food  we  shall  do  well.  The  new  secession  is  sad,  but  it  will  make  the 
way  of  the  new  Pastor  easier.  And  set  up  as  it  will  be  this  time  without  any 
excuse , and  quite  independent  of  anything  but  the  grossest  self-seeking,  it 
may  be  safely  left  to  kill  itself.’ 

A ‘ Case.’ — Sir  Ernest  Satow,  in  a letter  read  to  the  Centenary 
Albert  Hall  Meeting,  thought  himself  called  on  to  counsel  Protestant 
Missionaries  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  Roman  Catholic  Mis- 
sionaries. However  it  may  be  elsewhere  in  China,  the  foreign  priests, 
French  or  Spanish,  in  many  places  in  South  China  make  this  im- 
possible. 

Here  is  an  illustration.  At  It-tau,  one  of  the  Engchhun  stations,  the 
church  needed  enlargement,  and  a piece  of  ground  was  secured  on  which  it 
was  also  proposed  to  build  a manse.  A neighbour  claimed  part  of  the 
ground,  supported  in  the  yamen  lawsuit  by  clan  funds.  He  joined  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  at  once  the  Spanish  priest  championed  his  cause. 
The  officials,  afraid  of  the  priest,1  could  not  be  induced  to  decide  against  an 
unwarrantable  claim.  Rather  than  continue  litigation,  our  Missionaries 
agreed  to  leave  part  of  the  land  unoccupied,  and  the  case  came  to  an  end. 

The  Call  Forward.—'  Several  new  places  are  asking  preachers.  The 
Pi-aw  Pastorate  has  been  progressing  ; most  of  the  accessions  in  the 
Engchhun  District  have  been  there.’  Two  new  boys’  schools  are  doing 
well,  one  in  It-tau  (13  boys)  and  one  in  Go-tau  (17  boys).  The  only 
other  boys’  school  in  the  Engchhun  District  is  in  Engchhun  itself,  with 
28  on  the  roll. 

There  are  signs  in  this  district,  as  elsewhere,  of  the  crude  demand  for 
independence  of  all  foreign  jurisdiction — ‘ China  for  the  Chinese.’  It  is  the 
Mission  goal,  so  far  as  the  Chinese  Church  is  concerned,  and  the  desirable 
thing  at  present  would  be  such  a strengthening  of  the  Christian  Mission  as 
would  result  in  a great  ingathering  and  consolidation  during  the  next 
decade,  so  as  to  prepare  for  the  day  when  the  Chinese  Church  could  safely 
be  left  to  stand  alone. 

The  Plague. — Plague  is  endemic  in  South  China,  and  the  Engchhun 
District  has  been  suffering  severely.  A devoted  colporteur,  the  senior 
Elder  in  the  City  Church,  and  several  of  the  church  members,  have 
been  amongst  its  victims. 

Colporteur  Chhiet. — The  colporteur  whom  plague  carried  off  was  an 
admirable  and  courageous  worker,  ‘ one  of  the  ablest  colporteurs  ’ Dr. 
Maxwell  has  known. 

Tan  Chhiet,  until  middle  age,  was  a devout  idolater,  ready,  therefore,  to 
receive  the  True  Light  when  it  came  to  him.  Eleven  years  ago  he  heard  the 
Gospel  in  the  Engchhun  Hospital.  On  his  return  home,  the  preacher  in 
Tek-hoe,  his  native  place,  persuaded  him  to  come  to  church.  Unlike  most 

1 It  will  be  remembered  that  some  years  ago  the  Chinese  Government,  very 
unwisely,  conferred  a certain  official  standing  on  all  Roman  Catholic  priests  and 
bishops;  a position  which  makes  it  difficult  for  a local  Magistrate  to  oppose  any  action 
of  the  foreign  priest.  Protestant  Missionaries  were  offered  the  same  status,  but^by  all 
of  them  it  was  refused. 
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Chinese  inquirers,  he  was  greatly  burdened  by  a sense  of  sin,  doubting  the 
very  possibility  of  salvation  being  for  him.  When  at  last  peace  came  and 
he  was  baptized,  persecution  befell  him.  He  was  driven  from  his  home,  and 
to  the  end  had  a hard  struggle  to  make  ends  meet.  For  some  years  he  was 
the  chapel-keeper  in  Tek-hoe  ; three  years  ago  he  found  his  vocation  as  a 
colporteur,  supported  by  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland  and  work- 
ing under  our  Missionaries.  A few  months  ago  he  was  again  an  inmate  of 
the  Hospital,  and  was  always  to  be  found  surrounded  by  a group  of  patients, 
telling  the  Gospel  story  and  persuading  them  to  buy  Gospels,  as  most  of  them 
did.  When  he  was  a little  better  he  wandered  out  into  the  vicinity  of  the 

Hospital  to  speak  to  those  he  met  and  sell  books.  He  has  always  been  of 

the  same  zealous  spirit.  His  custom  was  in  the  morning,  when  he  was 
leaving  a chapel  to  start  on  a day’s  rounds,  to  ask  the  Christians  present  to 
pray  that  his  way  might  be  opened,  and  in  the  evening  to  ask  them  to 
rejoice  and  give  thanks  with  him  for  the  day’s  work.  ‘ Another  colporteur 
would  come  to  me,’  Dr.  Maxwell  writes,  ‘and  say,  “ It  is  no  good  going  to 
such  and  such  a place,  no  one  will  buy,”  and  then  a day  or  two  later  Chhieta 
would  go  and  sell  150  Gospel  portions  in  a morning.  He  was  utterly  unedu- 
cated, coulcl  read  his  Bible  in  the  vernacular,  but  could  neither  write  nor 

make  up  his  own  accounts.  But  his  face  was  always  bright,  and  he  was  a 
man  of  prayer  and  of  great  faith.  A few  months  back  my  wife  and  I 
arrived  at  Tek-hoe  cold  and  wet,  after  spending  most  of  the  day  in  the  saddle. 
Our  things  had  been  delayed  on  the  road,  and  as  it  was  just  after  the 
Chinese  New  Year  nothing  was  to  be  obtained  in  the  shops.  The  chapel- 
keeper,  a deacon,  was  full  of  suggestions,  but  not  of  help  ! Chhiet  came  in. 
Immediately  he  was  of!  to  the  river  with  a boy  and  a road-lamp  to  bring  in 
water.  Then  he  went  to  look  for  our  missing  burdens,  and  then  brought  us 
in  out  of  his  own  scanty  stock  a fowl  and  a couple  of  eggs.  He  was  not  a 
strong  man,  and,  after  a day  or  two  of  suffering  from  pneumonic  plague,  he 
passed  into  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Whom  he  served  so  faithfully.’ 

There  were  six  colporteurs  working  in  the  Engchhun  District  last 
year.  Chhiet’s  sales  were  3,805  Gospels  and  884  Bibles  and  tracts. 
The  other  five  men,  half  the  time  occupied  in  colportage,  the  rest  of  the 
time  preaching  in  unoccupied  stations,  sold  in  all  5,520  Gospels  and 
3,142  Bibles  and  tracts. 

The  Hospital.— Dr.  Maxwell’s  new  Hospital,  in  the  erection  of  which 
he  has  himself  been  architect,  builder,  clerk  of  works,  foreman,  pro- 
bably sometimes  journeyman,  all  in  one,  was  opened  in  December  1906. 
It  was  a great  occasion,  graced  by  the  approving  presence  of  the  chief 
officials  of  the  town.  The  Hospital  at  once  acquired  favour  with  the 
people  as  the  ten  months’  figures  show.  The  patients  dealt  with  in 
Dispensary  and  Hospital,  in  their  own  homes,  and  on  itinerations  num- 
bered 3,073,  of  whom  513  were  women.  The  in-patients,  the  most  fruitful 
field  for  the  doctor’s  Evangelistic  efforts,  were  666  men  and  71  women ; 
276  sick  were  seen  in  their  own  homes,  and  214  on  itinerations.  All 
this  work  has  only  cost  the  Mission  Funds  £30,  the  cost  of  the  drugs 
sent  from  home.  Local  expenses  were  entirely  met  by  donations,  fees, 
sales  of  drugs,  milk,  &c.,  and  a profit  of  $160  from  the  Hospital  kitchen. 

The  Hospital  is  well  built,  well  arranged,  commodious  ; four  large  double- 
storied blocks,  connected  together  by  bridges,  with  a large  double-storied 
gatehouse  and  several  blocks  of  subsidiary  buildings.  In  one  of  the  large 
blocks  there  is  accommodation  for  those  who  want  to  be  cured  of  opium- 
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smoking — fourteen  beds  in  three  small  wards  ; the  windows  barred  and 
mosquito-proof,  and  the  doors  fitted  with  locks  and  bolts.  Those  coming  for 
cure  go  into  these  rooms  for  the  first  week,  and  are  not  allowed  to  leave 
them  during  that  time.  The  craving  and  the  physical  misery  of  the  first 
few  days  of  the  cure  are  so  strong  that  only  by  absolute  confinement  could 
the  patient  be  kept  from  going  back  to  the  opium  pipe.  There  are  in  all  132 
beds  in  the  Hospital,  28  of  the  beds  being  for  women.  The  buildings  cost 
about  £1,900,  of  which  sum  £950  was  provided  by  private  friends.  At  least 
£150  more  is  required  to  complete  the  necessary  equipment  — some  additions 
in  the  women’s  block,  waterpipes  to  be  placed  all  over  the  Hospital,  a 
mortuary,  &c.  This  sum  also  has  been  given  by  private  friends,  most  of 
them  non-Presbyterians.  By  considerably  more  than  half  its  cost  this  large, 
up-to-date  home  for  a great  medical  work  has  therefore  come  to  the  Mission 
from  outside  sources — one  of  the  many  testimonies  from  beyond  our  own 
borders  to  the  estimation  in  which  the  Mission  and  the  Missionaries  are  held 
by  those  who  know  the  methods  and  the  results  of  the  work. 

Dr.  Maxwell  has  a qualified  assistant,  an  old  Hospital  student,  who 
takes  over  a good  deal  of  the  routine  work  and  much  of  the  minor 
surgery.  ‘ A second  assistant  will  before  long  be  required.  The  work 
is  steadily  growing,  especially  the  major  surgery.  It  is  remarkable  the 
way  the  people  submit  themselves  to  operations  involving  a considerable 
amount  of  risk.  There  have  been  no  deaths  following  operations.  We 
have  had  several  deaths  from  illnesses.’ 

A carpenter  and  a mason  are  included  in  the  Hospital  staff,  and  there  are 
always  workmen  busy  making  drains,  &c.,  as  funds  permit.  An  old  friend 
of  the  Hospital  gave  50  Hospital  beds,  completing  this  part  of  the  furniture. 
The  Hospital  was  closed  for  a summer  recess.  The  staff  is  not  yet  large 
enough  to  keep  open  all  the  year  round.  Native  donations  have  increased, 
thanks  largely  to  the  energy  of  the  assistant  who  has  had  charge  of  the 
subscription- book.  A report  of  the  work  with  a balance-sheet  is  to  be  pub- 
lished in  Chinese  character,  in  the  hope  of  stimulating  the  liberality  of  the 
Engchhun  public. 

The  country  preachers  come  to  Engchhun  in  turn  to  conduct 
Hospital  Services.  The  assistant  and  students  help  in  this  part  of  the 
work,  and  on  Sunday  some  of  the  Christians  come  in  after  church  to 
speak  to  the  patients.  Three  or  four  old  patients  have  been  admitted  to  the 
Church  and  one  of  the  students. 

There  has  been  much  ‘ severe  surgical  work ; ’ sometimes  an  intract- 
able patient  has  marred  the  success  of  the  operation.  Patients  are 
much  more  ready  than  of  old  to  come  to  the  Mission  doctor  at  once, 
instead  of  resorting  first  to  the  idols,  or  (not  of  much  more  avail)  to  a 
Native  practitioner  with  only  traditional  remedies  in  his  hands.  Coming 
to  the  Hospital  at  the  beginning  of  an  illness  their  treatment  is,  of  course, 
far  more  likely  to  be  successful. 

Dr.  Maxwell  had  an  interesting  case  of  haemorrhage  from  a man’s  hand. 
‘The  hand  was  much  swollen  from  sepsis  following  a wound  with  a butcher’s 
knife.  For  a day  or  two  the  hand  appeared  to  be  going  on  well,  when  some 
portion  of  the  palmar  arch  gave  way  and  severe  haemorrhage  took  place. 
Pressure  failing  to  arrest  it,  the  brachial  was  tied  at  6 a.m.,  and  the  case  did 
not  give  a moment’s  trouble  from  that  time.’ 
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There  were  many  cancer  patients,  the  disease  seated  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  body  in  one  or  another  of  the  victims.  The  inoperable  cases  were 
numerous.  Tubercular  diseases  are  sadly  common  ; seldom  does  an  out- 
patient day  pass  without  some  fresh  cases.  Some  of  the  severest  cases  of 
tubercular  disease  of  the  neck  have  been  dealt  with  successfully.  But  as  a 
rule  the  cases  of  phthisis  are  discouraging.  The  patients  cannot  be  got  to 
understand  the  necessity  of  fresh  air  and  good  food.  ‘We  are  now  engaged 
in  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  a small  sanatorium  on  a mountain  about  an 
hour  and  a half’s  ride  off,  at  the  height  of  1,200  feet  above  Engchhun,  with  good 
shelter  from  the  north-east  wind.  If  the  negotiations  succeed  we  shall  be 
better  able  to  help  tubercular  patients.’  Plague  has  been  rife  and  is  much 
dreaded.  Native  practitioners,  even  those  trained  in  our  Hospitals,  for  the 
most  part  refuse  to  attend  people  who  are  stricken. 

115  opium-smokers  or  morphia-injectors  were  admitted  to  the 
opium  wards;  98  succeeded  in  breaking  off  the  habit;  16  declined  to 
go  through  with  the  treatment  or  else  broke  out  of  the  ward,  able  to  get 
away  because  of  the  carelessness  of  the  coolie  in  charge.  The  leper 
ward  had  24  cases.  Dr.  Maxwell’s  list  of  operations  is  pathetic  evidence 
of  abounding  malignant  troubles,  yet  also  a bright  catalogue,  inasmuch 
as  in  most  instances  in  a long  list  kindly  skill  brought  a great  relief  or 
permanent  cure. 


III.  Chinchew. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Rev.  C.  Campbell  Brown  and  Mrs.  Brown ; Rev. 
Alan  S.  M.  Anderson,  M.A. ; Dr.  Patou  and  Mrs.  Paton ; Misses 
Graham,  Ramsay,  Duncan,  Mac  Arthur,  Mackay ; Drs.  Edith  Bryson  and 
Louisa  G.  Thacker. 

Ordained  Chinese  Ministers.— Revs.  Tan  Beng-phiau,1  Monitor  of 
Chinchew  High  School ; Tan  Soan-leng,2  of  South  Street,  Chinchew ; 
Ngaw  Hong-pho,  of  West  Street,  Chinchew ; Ko  Tsui-hong,  of  Eng- 
sek ; Ng  Chhong-kai,  of  An-khoe  ; Ngaw  Siu,  of  Phoa-noa ; Kho 
Seng-iam,  of  Chi-bay  ; Ng  Jit-cheng,  of  Chioh-chi ; Tan  Khun-tsoan,  of 
Koey-a-be. 

Work  was  begun  in  Chinchew,  a city  of  200,000  inhabitants,  in 
1866,  the  Anhai  Church  making  Chinchew  its  Home  Mission  station; 
14  men  were  baptized  in  1868.  Dr.  Grant  settled  in  Chinchew 
in  1881,  opening  what  had  been  a hostile  city  ‘ at  the  point  of  the 
lancet.’  He  was  the  first  resident  Chinchew  Missionary. 

The  city  prides  itself  on  the  literati  whom  it  has  reared,  many  of  whom 
are  now  Mandarins  in  different  parts  of  China.  It  is  in  nowise  astonishing 
that  the  entrance  of  the  Mission  was  for  long  bitterly  opposed,  and  that 
when  an  entrance  was  secured,  again  and  again  the  literati  brought  about 
riotous  attacks  on  the  Mission  premises. 

1 Mr.  Tan  Beng-phiau  died  during  the  year  of  paralysis ; ‘ a good  old  man,’  Mr. 
Alan  Anderson  says.  Mr.  Tan’s  death  was  the  second  in  Mr.  Anderson’s  High  School 
staff  last  year.  Some  months  earlier  a non-Christian  graduate,  who  assisted  in  the 
High  School,  passed  away. 

2 Mr.  Tan  Soan-leng  was  our  first  ordained  Chinese  Minister;  ordained  in  1877  at 
Pechuia,  settled  in  Chinchew  in  1887. 
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Mr.  Campbell  Brown  was  at  home  during  the  year.  Just  before 
his  return  to  China  his  exceptionally  charming  book,  ‘ China  in  Legend 
and  Story,’  was  published ; pathos  and  hope  alike  in  its  pages — heathen 
darkness  and  Christian  faith  and  heroism.  It  should  be  widely  read, 
and  should  be  in  every  Missionary  Library  in  connection  with  our 
Congregations. 

The  Hospital. — The  in-patients  numbered  660  men,  102  women;1 
out-patients,  1,183  men,  361  women;  182  sick  folk  were  seen  in  their 
own  homes,  66  of  them  women.  The  total  individual  patients  were 
1,969  men  and  529  women,  in  all  2,498.  The  fees  and  donations  paid 
all  local  expenses  and  also  the  home  drug  bill. 

A two-storied  wing  has  been  added  to  the  Hospital,2  costing  £100,  most 
of  that  sum  provided  by  relatives  of  Dr.  Paton  ; the  Chinchew  Chinese 
giving  some  help  also.  There  are  three  rooms  on  each  floor,  ‘ those  below 
to  be  rented  to  paying  patients  at  a higher  figure  than  the  wards  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street.  They  are  large  and  have  every  convenience.  The 
central  room  on  the  upper  floor  is  for  microscopical  and  bacteriological  work. 
One  of  the  others  is  for  any  European  who  may  be  ill  in  the  city  ; the  other 
for  the  doctor  when  lie  has  to  be  near  the  Hospital  at  night,  after  an 
important  operation  or  in  the  case  of  some  urgent  illness.  In  the  next  few 
years  railways  will  be  built  and  mines  opened,  and  more  foreigners  will  be 
in  this  neighbourhood.  The  doctor’s  house  is  twelve  minutes’  walk  from  the 
Hospital.  But  it  is  well  that  he  should  be  near  the  Schools,  which  are  now 
across  the  road  from  his  house,  and  the  doctor’s  room  at  the  Hospital  will 
meet  all  needs.’ 

The  Evangelistic  work  is  well  to  the  front.  After  morning  worship 
with  the  patients,  the  doctor  and  his  students  go  through  the  wards 
dealing  with  ailments,  and  also  helping  the  patients  to  read  the- 
Scriptures  or  the  Hymn-book  and  talking  to  them. 

‘ Pastor  Tan  was  ill  during  the  summer,  and  afterwards  took  up  the 
College  tutorship  in  Amoy  to  see  whether  the  change  would  be  beneficial. 
He  is  back  again  now  in  better  health,  but  he  should  have  the  assistance 
of  a younger  man,  if  a suitable  assistant  could  be  found.  The  Hospital 
Preacher  also  has  been  ill.  In  Dr.  Paton’s  absence  his  assistant  treated  the 
case  successfully.  The  open-air  treatment  was  tried  for  a consumptive 
patient.  He  was  sent  up  the  hill  outside  Chinchew,  1,000  feet  above  sea- 
level.  His  father,  a wealthy  pawnbroker,  stayed  up  with  him  for  three 
months.  The  disease  has  apparently  been  arrested.  A young  man  offered 
himself  for  Hospital  service  with  a desire  to  learn  more  of  the  Gospel.  He 
nursed  a helpless  patient  who  paid  him  for  this  service.  Others  were  com- 
mitted to  his  care,  and  his  nursing  was  quite  satisfactory.  He  learned  to 
read  the  Romanised  Bible,  and  was  baptized  in  the  West  Street  Church. 
He  got  tired  of  nursing,  however,  and  went  back  to  his  rattan  work  and 
opened  a shop  in  the  city.  He  still  comes  to  the  Hospital  on  Sundays  to 
talk  to  the  patients,  and  in  other  ways  tries  to  make  known  the  Truth.’ 

1 A smaller  proportion  of  women  than  usual,  because  of  the  Women’s  Hospital 
beside  it.  No  return  has  been  sent  of  the  patients  in  the  Women’s  Hospital. 

1 On  the  other  side  of  the  street,  connected  with  the  main  building  by  a subway, 
which  happily  does  not  cut  through  the  tail  of  the  dragon  lying  underground,  the- 
guardian  of  the  city. 
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Dr.  Paton  was  called  out  to  a neighbouring  village  to  see  a man 
who  had  been  ten  days  ill  with  appendicitis  and  was  an  opium-smoker. 
‘He  made  a good  recovery  from  the  operation,  and  was  also  cured  of 
opium.  He  gave  ten  shillings’  worth  of  lime  towards  the  new  Hospital 
wing,  burnt  his  idols,  and  has  been  since  coming  regularly  to  the  West 
Street  Church.’ 

Clan- fights. — Feuds  and  battles  between  clans  have  been  seriously 
disturbing  the  city  and  neighbourhood  for  a year  or  two.  At  last  the 
Amoy  Military  Mandarin  brought  up  troops  to  quell  the  disorder. 
4 Foreign-drilled  soldiers  in  khaki  uniforms,  said  to  be  given  them  by 
a British  officer  in  Foochow ! He  and  the  Prefect  (an  enlightened 
young  man  whose  praise  is  in  every  one’s  mouth)  have  been  making 
night  raids  on  the  lawless  villages.  There  have  been  more  executions 
during  the  last  few  months  than  in  all  the  seventeen  years  I have  been 
here.  We  have  treated  a good  many  gunshot  wounds,  and  have  had 
several  amputations.’ 

The  Anti-Opium  Crusade. — Some  progress  in  this  direction  Dr.  Paton 
reports.  An  Opium  Refuge  was  opened  by  ,the  Chinese ; those  who 
sought  help  being  offered  their  choice  of  Native  or  Western  treatment. 
A leader  in  this  movement  is  Mr.  Gaw,  a literary  man,  who  was  cured 
of  opium-smoking  a year  ago  in  the  Mission  Hospital. 

About  three  out  of  ten  relapse,  but  they  are  brought  back  for  a second 
cure.  ‘ My  name  is  posted  up,’  Dr.  Paton  says,  4 as  prepared  to  undertake 
the  Western  medicine  cure  for  any  who  wished  it,  bracketted  with  the 
name  of  a Chinaman  who  had  one  year  in  a Hospital  and  has  a large 
practice  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood.’ 

Between  Chinchew  and  Anhai  there  is  much  ground  under  the  poppy. 
But  two  or  three  bad  harvests  and  the  labour  this  crop  requires,  coupled 
with  a diminished  population  (due  to  the  continuance  of  plague),  have 
caused  some  dimunition  in  poppy  cultivation. 

4 It  is  rare  in  my  experience,’  Dr.  Paton  says,  4 to  meet  with  women  who 
smoke  opium.  The  Chinese  divide  society  into  : Gentry,  farmers,  mechanics, 
and  merchants.  Shopkeepers  and  farmers  are  less  addicted  to  opium  than 
the  gentry  and  merchants  and  good  mechanics.  A lack  of  occupation, 
plenty  of  means,  over  fatigue  and  exertion,  all  lead  to  the  habit.  The 
practice  is  often  begun  to  cure  some  real  or  imaginary  ailment.  The  present 
agitation  has  sent  many  to  us  to  be  cured.  We  have  an  opium  slave  in  the 
Hospital  now,  who  came  because  the  public  opinion  in  his  village  is  so  strong 
against  it  as  really  to  compel  him  to  abandon  the  habit.  Another,  a small 
military  official,  came  because  General  Ang  gave  him  ten  days’  leave  to  get 
quit  of  the  habit.  Opium  dens  are  being  closed.  The  drug  can  only  be 
bought  now  at  certain  places,  and  those  who  wish  to  smoke  it  must  do  so  in 
their  own  homes.’  The  opium  grower  is  subject  to  a special  tax,  which,  how- 
ever, still  leaves  him  with  some  inducement  to  grow  the  poppy  in  the  shape 
of  a profit  beyond  what  he  makes  by  growing  wheat. 

The  Schools. — The  High  School  Professor  Macalister  reckons  4 one  of 
the  best  and  most  flourishing  Schools  ’ he  saw  in  any  part  of  China.  Its 
50  boys  include  sons  of  non-Christian  men  in  good  positions ; so  it  is 
also  with  the  90  or  100  boys  in  the  Elementary  School.  The  attendances 
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in  both  Schools  could  be  doubled  if  there  were  room.  Ninety  of  the  boys 
are  boarders,  as  many  as  can  betaken  in.  There  is  land  ready  for  exten- 
sion, if  some  one  would  provide  the  funds. 

Dr.  Louisa  Thacker  teaches  English  to  a High  School  class — ‘ a great  help.’ 
Mr.  Anderson  himself  teaches  four  or  five  hours  daily.  He  wants  to  see  a 
Kindergarten  School  and  also  a Bible  Training  School  for  workers  who  have 
not  been  through  the  Mission  Schools. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  is  in  Mr.  Watson’s  mind  when,  speak- 
ing of  the  boundless  opportunity  for  Evangelization  in  all  this  district, 
he  proposes  to  do  more  in  the  way  of  training  for  the  work  of  Evan- 
gelists men  who  are  too  old  to  enter  our  Theological  College.  ‘ Such 
men  could  be  employed  as  colporteur-Evangelists,  itinerating  with  a 
Missionary  who  would  teach  them  regularly  and  go  out  with  them  to 
preach.  Two  or  three  Missionaries  in  charge  of  the  country  stations 
would  work  into  each  other’s  hands  and  Evangelistic  work  would  be 
done,  and  at  the  same  time  systematic  instruction  given.  I think  suit- 
able men  can  be  found  and  also  funds  to  support  them.’ 

‘ Ever  since  my  return  to  China  I have  been  feeling  that  we  cannot  de- 
pend on  the  Theological  College  alone  for  Preachers.  We  already  have  a 
good  many  men  of  the  sort  I mean  in  charge  of  stations,  preaching  chapel- 
keepers,  who  do  good  work,  but  would  have  done  far  better  if  they  had  been 
systematically  trained.  Many  men,  converted  when  too  old  for  the  Theo- 
logical College,  are  earnest  and  capable,  and  willing  to  “ rough  it  ” in  going 
out  day  by  day  to  preach  in  the  towns  and  villages.’ 

Mr.  Anderson  pleads  for  reinforcement.  It  is  one  man’s  work  to 
watch  over  and  teach  the  boys  in  the  city  schools.  And  the  country 
schools  now  need  more  fostering  care  than  ever. 

The  Pastorates. — Two  men  have  just  been  ordained — each  the  first 
Pastor  of  his  Congregation.  Chioh-chi  only  induced  Mr.  Ng  Jit-cheng 
to  accept  its  invitation  when  addressed  to  him  a second  time.  ‘ 1 am 
weak,’  he  said  when  the  call  was  put  into  his  hands.  His  modesty  is 
no  disqualification ! 

Mr.  Tan  Khun-tsoan  was  ordained  early  in  1908  to  a new  pastorate, 
Koey-a-be.  He  filled  Tan  Soan-leng’s  place  in  Chinchew  during  part 
of  the  time  the  Chinchew  Pastor  was  in  Amoy.  ‘ He  has  given  some 
excellent  sermons,’  Dr.  Pat  on  writes.  c He  seems  in  every  way  a man 
of  much  promise.  He  has  an  intelligent  little  wife  who  used  to  act  as 
priestess  in  her  own  home  before  she  was  married,  gathering  together 
the  younger  members  of  the  family  and  the  father  and  mother  for 
family  worship.  She  has  now  three  children  of  her  own.’ 

The  young  Pastor  some  years  ago  had  a severe  attack  of  malignant 
fever.  Dr.  Grant 1 and  Dr.  Paton  visited  him  several  times  a day.  Only 
the  unwearying  care  of  Mr.  Tak,  now  the  Hospital  Preacher,  saved  his  life. 

‘ He  lay  for  days  unconscious.  When  he  came  to  himself  his  first  request  was 

1 When  the  news  of  Dr.  Grant’s  death  in  his  Highland  home  in  the  summer  of  last 
year  reached  Chinchew,  where  he  did  such  fine  work,  a memorial  service  was  held. 
One  of  his  old  students,  now  an  Elder  in  the  Church,  said  of  him:  ‘He  cared  not  for 
fame  or  wealth  or  his  own  comfort,  but  only  for  others.’  Even  the  heathen  folk  in  the 
city  still  speak  of  him  with  reverence. 
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for  a dish  of  frogs,  then  in  season  and  regarded  as  a great  delicacy  and  easily 
digested.  I think  he  was  not  then  baptized,  and  all  his  relatives  were 
bitterly  opposed.  He  was  a shoemaker  by  trade.  He  afterwards  passed 
through  the  College,  and  has  been  preacher  at  several  stations.’ 

The  Stations. — Anhai  Congregation  has  had  internal  troubles  ; ‘ gone 
to  waste  like  an  untilled  field,’  one  of  the  Elders  said  to  Mr.  Watson. 
Twice  they  unsuccessfully  issued  a call.  The  third  time  their  choice 
fell  on  Mr.  Ngaw  Pay,  the  Changpu  Pastor.  New  Elders  have  been 
ordained,  and  there  is  hope  that  the  old  happy  days  of  zeal  and  courage 
may  return. 

At  one  of  the  Anhai  out-stations,  Tang-chioh,  there  has  been 
trouble  of  another  sort. 

During  service  time  one  Sunday  a band  of  thieves  from  a neighbouring 
village  came  to  the  place  in  broad  daylight.  One  of  the  Tang-chioh  men, 
the  father  of  a Christian,  was  herding  a cow  and  a goat.  The  old  man  held 
on  to  the  cow  and  shouted,  and  the  thieves  went  off  with  the  goat.  ‘ On  my 
arrival,’  Mr.  Watson  says,  ‘they  came  asking  me  to  send  my  card  to  the 
Mandarin  to  support  the  complaint.  I explained  that  I could  not  meddle 
in  these  matters.  “ Why  not?  When  Mr.  Wales  was  here  once  the  Salt- 
Mandarin  seized  a Christian.  Mr.  Wales  sent  his  card,  and  the  man  was  at 
once  released.”  I said  that  now  we  Missionaries  were  not  allowed  to  do  so. 
[“Cases”  can  only  be  dealt  with  now  through  the  Consuls.]  The  Christians 
think  us  unsympathetic  when  they  believe  we  could  so  easily  help  them  in 
such  troubles  and  refuse.’ 

The  Synod  lias  often  been  told  of  this  cross  of  the  Missionaries. 
‘ Cases  ’ will  occur  till  there  is  a strong  and  just  Government  in  China  ; 
and  our  Christian  people  are  often  wronged.  Roman  Catholic  priests 
and  the  so-called  ‘ Japan  Church  ’ (really  a club  which  exists  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  up  cases)  press  the  claims  of  their  people  on  the 
Mandarins.  (A  man  becomes  a Roman  Catholic  by  paying  $2  !)  The 
Protestant  Missionary  will  not  interfere.  ‘ You  have  no  jin-ai  ’ (bene- 
volence), he  is  told,  and  the  Church  loses  some  worshippers.  And  yet 
the  Missionary’s  non-intervention  is  wise,  though  it  is  hard  for  him 
and  hard  for  the  worshippers.  In  the  long  run  the  Church  is  purer 
and  stronger,  and  the  authorities  are  learning  to  know  that  the  ‘ Jesus 
Churches  ’ do  not  foment  disturbances  or  support  unjust  claims.  ‘ In 
O-thau,  in  the  An-khoe  Pastorate,  where  we  intend  to  build  a church,  a 
man  claimed  the  land  bought  and  paid  for  by  the  Mission.  He  was 
backed  up  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priest.  We  are  precluded  from 
calling  on  the  Mandarin  to  let  him  know  our  side.  The  priest  is  on  the 
spot,  and  may  go  and  torment  the  Mandarin  every  day.  Our  Consul 
sends  despatches,  which  the  Mandarin  regards  as  waste  paper.1  In  spite 
of  all  these  annoyances  the  Church  grows.’ 

Sunday  Observance. — At  another  station,  Phoa-khau,  there  are  diffi- 
culties connected  with  Sunday  observance.  The  Phoa-khau  Christians 
are  the  richest  in  the  very  poor  Kim-chi  group. 

1 Happily  in  this  case  the  Mandarin  is  strong.  He  examined  the  claimant’s  deed, 
pronounced  it  false,  and  decided  that  the  land  belongs  to  the  Mission.  Even  yet  the 
man,  with  the  priest  behind  him,  ventures  to  obstruct  the  building  operations. 
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1 This  year  they  have  made  a good  deal  of  money  from  salt.  It  was  dearer 
than  usual,  and  as  it  was  a dry  year  they  could  make  more.  In  certain  con- 
ditions of  the  weather  they  have  to  attend  to  their  salt-pans  on  Sabbath. 
During  the  fishing  season  there  is  the  same  difficulty  at  Siong-si.  At  O-thau 
a Christian  dyes  cloth  during  a few  months  each  year,  and  at  that  time 
someone  must  be  in  the  shop  every  day  to  receive  and  give  out  cloth,  and 
he  cannot  fully  keep  the  Sabbath.  He  has  tried  to  dispose  of  his  dye- work, 
but  no  one  will  buy  it  or  rent  it.  His  wife  says  they  are  poor,  and  the  little 
they  gain  by  Sunday  work  is  much  to  them.  “ Look  at  the  pawnshop  at 
Eng-lai,”  the  man  says.  “ They  cannot  completely  close  on  Sabbath,  neither 
can  I.  It  is  easy  in  your  country,  where  everyone  ceases  work  and  no  one 
either  buys  or  sells.”  The  Chinese  say  that  only  medicine-shops  and  milk- 
sellers  can  work  on  Sabbath  and  not  be  rebuked  by  the  Kirk  Session  ! ’ 

Cheer  and  Discouragement. — And  so  it  is  at  the  other  stations  in  the 
Chinchew  bishopric — a mingling  of  encouragement  and  disappointment; 
some  Chinese  workers  energetic  and  successful,  others  lacking  in  one  or 
another  of  the  qualities  requisite  for  good  service  ; some  Congregations  at 
peace  within  and  without,  others  weakened  by  disharmony  or  harassed 
by  persecution.  The  Missionaries  labouring  under  these  conditions 
should  have  the  sympathy  and  affectionate  support  of  the  Home  Church. 
And  through  it  all  the  Gospel  wins  its  way  and  cleanses  somewhat  even 
the  non-Christian  conscience. 

Kim-chi  has  a vigorous  Pastor  (who  adds  Cottage  Meetings  to  the 
Church  Services)  and  a large  school,  whose  fees  provide  the  whole  of  the 
teacher’s  salarjn  The  teacher  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  Pastor,  a young 
man  who  is  shedding  some  failings  and  now  promises  well.  At  Chhim-ho 
also  there  is  a good  school,  taught  by  an  ex-Pastor’s  son. 

This  young  man  has  been  in  ‘ the  far  country.’  He  went  astray,  and 
then  was  abroad  for  two  or  three  years.  The  husks  were  not  satisfying  ; his 
mother’s  letters  and  prayers  followed  him,  and  her  death  by  plague  and  the 
reading  of  Augustine’s  ‘ Confessions  ’ brought  him  back.  He  seems  humble 
and  penitent.  His  mother  was  a pupil  in  the  Amoy  Girls’  School  long  ago. 
Afterwards  she  taught  in  the  school,  capable  and  earnest  ; then  she  married 
a preacher  (her  husband,  successively,  in  Chinchew,  Piaw,  and  Pechuia  ; for 
a time  the  Pechuia  Pastor) — in  each  place  helpful  by  character  and  work. 
The  son  is  clever  and  full  of  ideas.  Besides  the  usual  subjects  he  teaches 
good  manners,  singing,  marching,  an  original  species  of  leap-frog — making 
the  school  pleasant  for  the  children,  and  so  assisting  the  harder  lessons. 

At  Tsui-kang  the  school  is  taught  by  the  son  of  the  Kim-chi  Pastor, 
most  of  the  pupils  from  non-Christian  homes.  The  Chhim-ho  scholars 
rise  and  salute  in  foreign  style,  hand  to  brow,  if  a stranger  enters. 
The  Tsui-kang  boys  sit  still  and  stare.  ‘ One  sometimes  wonders,’ 
Mr.  Watson  says,  ‘ whether  we  attend  sufficiently  to  rules  of  pro- 
priety. Our  Christian  people  at  church  lack  reverence.  At  prayer 
some  sit,  some  stand,  some  stare  about.  Outsiders  jeer  when  they  look 
in.’  The  Tsui-kang  School  is  self-supporting.  A committee  has  charge 
of  it ; ‘ not  yet  Christian  ’ (except  one).  They  rent  the  school  and  pay 
the  teacher. 

The  Eng-leng  Pastor,  young  and  clever,  is  depressed ; his  wife  in 
indifferent  health ; the  Church  hurt  by  the  doubtful  character  of  its 
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chief  supporter.  Siong-si  Congregation  is  without  a Pastor ; fewer 
people  at  church  than  when  Mr.  Watson  preached  there  twenty-five 
years  ago.  The  Ham-kang  Christians  are  in  a more  hopeful  mood  since 
the  suspension  of  a member  whose  life  was  injuring  the  reputation  of  the 
Church.  An  earnest  deacon  brings  people  to  the  services.  At  O-thau  Mr. 
Watson  found  an  old  woman,  a Christian,  on  her  death-bed.  ‘ She  had 
had  stabbing  pains  and  could  not  lie  down.  She  had  prayed  for  relief. 
God  had  answered  her  prayers.  She  repeated  the  hymn,  “ How  sweet 
the  name  of  Jesus  sounds.”  We  sang  Psalm  cxxi.  and  I prayed.  A 
good  many  were  listening.’  There  is  a good  Congregation  here. 

The  An-khoe  Pastor  and  the  Tng-khi  Preacher  have  been  decorated  by 
the  Mandarin  for  public-spirited  assistance  in  dealing  with  a serious  dis- 
turbance. A large  band  of  robbers  had  been  abroad  plundering  goods  and 
stealing  and  selling  children.  Many  of  the  band  were  arrested — 20  beheaded, 
20  more  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  to  be  followed  by  banishment,  and  as  many 
more  died  in  misery  in  An-khoe  prison— a place  of  indescribable  filth,  the 
prisoners  half-starved.  Most  of  the  stolen  children  were  recovered.  The 
Mandarin  took  no  money  from  the  parents.  To  one  poor  widow  whose  boy 
was  restored  to  her  he  gave  some  money  to  buy  clothes. 

Ho-chhi : A Story  of  Opposition. — A few  months  ago  the  Committee 
was  asked  (and  readily  consented)  to  renew  a church-building  grant  of 
#300  made  three  or  four  years  ago  and  not  then  used.  The  reasons  for 
an  enforced  delay  were  of  the  usual  kind  : a church  on  the  site  which 
had  been  bought  would  injure  the  ‘ luck  ’ of  an  adjoining  Ancestral  Hall ! 
The  matter  went  to  the  Consul  at  Amoy  and  the  Amoy  Taotai.  There 
is  a circumlocutory  department  in  every  Mandarin’s  office,  and  the  question 
journeyed  to-and-fro  and  languished  in  appropriate  fashion.  An  ex- 
change of  land  was  agreed  on,  subject  only  to  an  arrangement  regarding 
the  ‘ luck  ’ of  a grave  at  one  side  of  the  new  site.  This  was  to  be  settled 
at  a festival  in  the  following  week.  The  festival  over  and  nothing 
done,  and  another  postponement  proposed  till  the  corn  should  be 
harvested,  the  case  went  once  more  to  the  Consul. 

This  appeal  resulted  in  a peremptory  order  from  the  Amoy  Taotai  to  the 
Chinchew  Mandarin  to  go  to  Ho-chhi  and  settle  the  site.  His  deputy  went, 
but  was  driven  away  by  bamboos  and  brooms.  Afraid  of  the  Mandarin, 
Setek,  the  objector,  sent  for  Dr.  Paton,  promising  to  come  to  terms.  A few 
feet  of  the  land  were  given  up  next  the  grave  whose  feng-sliui  was  at  stake. 
Setek  accepted  the  terms,  but  would  not  give  Dr.  Paton  a written  deed  that 
day.  The  Mandarin’s  deputy  now  went  to  Ho-chhi  with  soldiers  and 
billeted  them  all  on  Setek.  The  deed  was  made  out  and  signed  ; a final 
dispute  regarding  #25  was  adjusted  through  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Gaw,  the 
title-deeds  were  stamped,  the  church  erected,  and  there  is  peace  ! 

‘ A Young  Disciples’  Society.’ — This  section  of  the  Keport,  with 
so  much  of  shadow  lying  on  it,  may  end  happily  with  Mr.  Watson’s 
account  of  a lads’  C.  E.  Meeting  at  Kim-chi ; nineteen  present,  one  of 
themselves  in  the  chair.  Here  is  his  opening  prayer  : ‘ 0 God  of  all 
power  who  lovest  us.  Thou  hast  preserved  our  lives.  Every  moment 
we  give  thanks.  Give  us  fulness  bf  the  Holy  Spirit  that  we  may  walk 
in  Christ’s  footsteps.  I wish  to  say  a few  words.  Keep  me  from 
stumblings.  Bend  down  Thy  head  and  listen  to  our  prayer.’  Hymns 
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and  prayers,  and  the  reading  of  passages,  with  comments  by  the 
readers,  made  up  the  meeting;  no  ‘stumblings,’  Mr.  Watson  says. 
After  reading  John  xiii.  the  chairman  spoke  of  the  holes  (‘  cracks  ’)  by 
which  the  devil  finds  his  way  into  souls  ; in  the  case  of  Judas,  greed  of 
money.  ‘ Let  us  always  pray,  then  the  devil  will  find  no  hole  by 
which  to  enter  our  hearts.’  After  reading  Philemon  8,  a lad  commended 
doing  good  willingly  and  unitedly.  Ants  are  very  small,  yet  together 
they  can  carry  off  a big  ‘ praying  mantis  ’ ; so  we  if  we  work  unitedly. 
And  then  he  reminded  them  of  the  story  of  King  Robert  Bruce  and 
the  spider.  ‘ If  all  the  people  carry  a little  the  hill  will  be  moved.’ 
Our  good  plans  must  not  end  in  talk,  and  we  be  like  the  rats  who 
resolved  to  kill  the  cat ! ‘ How  self-possessed  these  “ Young  Disciples  ” 

were  ! At  home  one  would  be  afraid  of  their  becoming  priggish.  To- 
night all  said  and  done  seemed  quite  natural.  The  illustrations  were 
quite  original,  just  gathered  from  their  lessons.  It  is  a boys'  society  ; but 
there  is  a girls’  school  here,  so  they,  too,  may  have  a similar  meeting.’ 

The  Kim-chhi  Church  had  for  one  of  its  founders  a man  who  heard  the 
Gospel  first  at  a Preachers’  Conference  at  An-hai.  Plague  has  been  rife 
in  the  place  for  ten  years,  and  again  and  again  Christian  deaths  have 
impressed  those  outside  the  Church.  ‘ One  quiet  shy  woman,  when  dying, 
spoke  a great  deal  about  heaven.  Her  son  was  weeping.  “ Why  weep  ? 
I am  soon  going  where  there  is  no  pain.  I shall  be  perfectly  happy  with 
my  Saviour.”  When  any  were  plague-stricken,  the  Christians  went  and 
took  care  of  them  ; afraid  of  infection,  but  “ love  of  the  brethren  ” was 
stronger.  That  gave  the  Church  a good  name  in  all  this  region.  A deacon 
was  dying  in  one  room,  his  wife  dying  in  another,  their  children  dead  or 
dying.  The  Pastor  himself  was  taking  care  of  them.  The  deacon  said  he 
was  ready  and  glad  to  go  to  be  with  Christ.  The  Pastor  said  that  though 
he  had  great  sorrow  as  one  after  another  of  his  best  Elders  and  deacons 
died,  yet  he  had  great  comfort  when  he  saw  their  faith  and  hope,  and 
especially  was  he  comforted  by  the  love  the  Christians  showed  to  the  dying 
and  to  widows  and  orphans  left  behind.’ 


IV.  Changpu. 

The  Mission  Staff. — The  Rev.  H.  W.  Oldham  and  Mra.  Oldham  j1 
Dr.  J.  Howard  Montgomery  and  Mrs.  Montgomery ; Misses  Maclagan, 
Lecky,  and  Edith  Herschell. 

Ordained  Chinese  Ministers. — Revs.  Tan  Giok-iong,  of  Ivhi-boey ; 
Ngaw  Pay,  of  Changpu  ; Lim  Beug  Tek,  of  Unsio;  Ngaw  Aw-kun,  of 
Gaw-chay ; Chhi  Chheng-kiet,  of  Ivio-lai ; Tan  Khe  Hong,  formerly  of 
Kio-lai. 

The  death  of  Miss  Ricketts  makes  Miss  Maclagan  the  Senior 
W.M.A.  Missionary.  She  has  just  completed  twenty-five  years  of  fine 
work,  meriting  well  the  affectionate  congratulations  of  the  W.M.A. 
Committee. 

1 Mr.  Oldham  came  home  for  a couple  of  months  during  the  summer,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Committee,  to  be  married  to  Dr.  Edith  Paton,  who  had  been  in  charge 
of  the  W.M.A.  Hospital  in  Chinchew  for  six  years.  Mr.  Oldham  (originally  destined 
for  Amoy)  is  to  be  stationed  for  some  time  longer  in  Changpu. 
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In  1874  one  of  the  Amoy  Missionaries  visited  Changpu,  a town  of 
20,000  inhabitants,  forty  miles  south-west  from  Amoy.  His  reception 
was  entirely  friendly.  In  1 879  a preacher  was  stationed  in  the  town,  but 
the  renting  of  a house  for  services  met  with  violent  opposition,  and 
Mr.  Watson,  in  the  following  year,  had  to  be  sheltered  for  five  days 
from  the  rage  of  a mob  in  the  Magistrate’s  Yamen,  like  Mr.  Oldham  at 
the  time  of  the  riot  of  February  1906.  In  1884  the  services  were  at 
length  peaceably  established.  But  when,  in  1889,  Mr.  Gregory  and 
Dr.  Howie  settled  in  the  town  vehement  hostilities  once  more  broke 
out.  Their  cottage  was  again  and  again  bombarded  with  tiles  and 
stones,  while  rowdies  were  shouting  outside,  £ Kill  the  barbarians ! ’ 
Dr.  Howie’s  success  in  some  striking  operations  was  a chief  agent  in 
quelling  the  storm,  and  when  he  died  in  1894  the  Mandarins  wanted 
to  worship  at  his  coffin. 


Mr.  Oldham  and  Dr.  Montgomery  were  able  to  resume  residence  in 
Changpu  at  the  close  of  1906  ; the  ladies  also  have  now  returned,  and 
the  Mission-work  is  proceeding  much  as  it  was  before  the  great  riot. 

Last  October  Dr.  Montgomery  had  a severe  attack  of  dengue  fever.  The 
high  fever  and  excruciating  pains  in  the  head,  eyes,  and  joints  not  yielding 
to  treatment,  Dr.  Otte  (of  the  American  Deformed  Mission  in  Amoy) 
and  Dr.  Paton,  of  Chinchew,  were  sent  for  • Dr.  Paton  travelling  day  and 
night  and  reaching  Changpu  in  the  record  time  of  two  and  a half  days, 
and  Dr.  Montgomery  has  made  a good  recovery.  It  was  his  first  illness 
in  seventeen  years.  ‘ The  only  relief  I could  get  to  the  pain,’  he  writes, 
‘ was  repeated  cold  applications  to  the  head  and  cold  sponging,  and  this 
the  Chinese  would  not  have  been  competent  to  do  ; but  my  wife  made  a 
capital  nurse.  My  students  kept  the  Hospital  going  during  my  illness, 
and  on  the  whole  did  very  well.’ 

The  Reconstruction  of  the  Mission  Buildings. — The  Hospital  is  now 
complete — only  the  painting  of  the  woodwork  remained  to  be  done  at 
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the  end  of  October.  The  painters  were  not  being  hurried,  that  the 
wood  might  have  time  to  dry  thoroughly.  1 If  I paid  the  Chinese  by  the 
day,  the  wood  would  have  ample  time  to  dry  before  they  were  finished  ! ’ 

‘ Considerable  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  general  plan  of  the 
Hospital  and  on  individual  buildings.  In  the  block  next  the  street,  for- 
merly the  Hospital  Chapel,  we  have  now  a large  bright  airy  Dispensary 
at  the  one  end,  a large  drug  store-room  at  the  other  end,  and  between 
these  two  a doctor’s  consulting-room  (with  a dark  room  for  eye  work  at 
the  back  and  to  the  side),  while  the  corresponding  room  at  the  opposite 
side  is  reserved  for  examining  patients  privately  and  for  minor  surgical 
operations.  To  have  all  these  rooms  and  store-room  under  the  same  roof 
saves  time,  and,  as  the  rooms  are  all  connected,  one  has  the  students  con- 
stantly under  one’s  eye.  The  new  chapel  faces  the  main  entrance,  and  is 
built  on  the  ruins  of  two  burnt  wards,  to  which  was  added  a piece  of  land 
formerly  vacant,  which  Drs.  Howie  and  Maxwell  wisely  bought  in  when  the 
opportunity  presented  itself.  The  chapel  and  the  Dispensary  are  now  quite 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  Hospital,  greatly  facilitating  the  handling 
of  patients  on  out-patient  days.  At  the  back  of  the  chapel  there  is  a small 
room  for  the  ladies  to  meet  with  the  women  while  they  are  waiting  for  their 
turn  to  see  the  doctor. 

‘The  operating-room,  in  a separate  block,  is  on  the  ground-floor  instead 
of  being  upstairs  as  formerly  ; but  the  floor  has  been  raised  three  feet,  and  the 
numerous  windows  made  correspondingly  high,  so  that  people  cannot  see 
inside.  Then  off  the  main  operating  room  is  a smaller  room,  to  serve  the 
double  function  of  instrument  and  anesthetic  room.  If  a patient  is  too 
weak  to  be  carried  to  his  ward  after  an  operation  a bed  can  be  put  up 
for  him  here.  Then  the  women  are  now  to  be  removed  from  the  General 
Hospital  and  put  in  three  blocks  built  by  Dr.  Maxwell  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road,  and  if  this  department  of  the  work  develops,  as  I believe  it  will, 
we  shall  provide  a small  Dispensary  there.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we 
have  made  good  use  of  the  chance  given  to  us  by  the  rioters.’ 

The  rest  of  the  Mission  compound  is  at  any  rate  so  far  reconstructed 
as  to  be  habitable,  and  to  give  accommodation  for  most  of  the  old  work. 

No  medical  work  had  been  done  in  Changpu  between  the  time  of 
Dr.  Howie’s  death  (May  1904)  and  the  reopening  of  the  Dispensary 
early  in  1907.  (Dr.  Montgomery  was  on  his  way  to  Changpu  from 
Amoy  to  open  the  Hospital — his  language  studies  so  far  advanced  as  to 
make  this  practicable — when  the  riot  occurred.)  At  first  out-patients, 
and  a little  later  in-patients,  were  received.  From  the  beginning  large 
numbers  of  out-patients  came,  and  as  each  additional  ward  was  ready 
there  were  always  sufficient  patients  to  fill  the  available  be$s. 

The  Hospital  Figures.— The  in-patients  during  the  ten  months 
(January  1 to  October  31,  1907)  numbered  302  ; the  out-patients,  3,754. 

1 The  numbers  look  small  when  compared  with  some  of  our  own  large 
Hospitals.  A country  district  always  yields  fewer  patients  than  a city.  I 
make  it  a rule  that  anyone  entering  the  Hospital  must  stay  at  least  a week. 
By  that  time  you  have  generally  won  a patient’s  confidence,  and  if  he  is  not 
then  better  he  is  usually  willing  to  wait  on.  And  if  a man  is  in  need,  and 
would  be  benefited  by  a prolonged  stay,  we  provide  for  him  and  keep  him  until 
he  recovers.  At  first  operations  were  impossible  for  lack  of  instruments. 
Just  over  sixty  were  performed,  half  of  them  under  anesthetics.  Some  fifty 
visits  were  paid  to  people  in  the  city  and  the  surrounding  villages.’ 
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The  Evangelistic  Work  in  the  Hospital. — The  Hospital  preacher  and 
fdae  students  have  services  for  the  in-patients  night  and  morning ; each  stu- 
*eat  is  responsible  for  one  service  a week.  All  but  one  of  them  belong  to 
It®  Christian  Endeavour  Society.  In  after-life  they  will  hold  influential 
fjostions.  Most  of  the  patients  are  quite  willing  to  listen.  The  special 
service  for  out-patients  they  must  all  attend — a fine  being  charged  if 
£hey  do  not,  which,  however,  seldom  occurs. 

Hospital  Fees.— As  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Mission 
rtectoes  aim  at  the  self-support  of  the  medical  work,  Dr.  Montgomery’s 
rules  about  fees  may  be  cited  : — 

eThis  year,  for  the  first  time,  various  small  charges  have  been  made,  and  it 
was  only  found  necessary  to  draw  $100  of  the  grant  made  by  the  Committee, 
all  the  other  expenses,  including  the  salary  of  the  Preacher,  being  met  by  fees, 
sale  of  drugs,  &c  ; 50  “cash”  (l|c?.)  was  paid  by  every  patient  on  receiving 
his  card  of  admission.  Out-patients  coming  on  other  than  out-patient  days 
paid  a small  additional  sum  ; for  operations  there  was  a fee,  and  for  visits 
to  the  sick  in  their  own  homes,  as  well  as  for  examining  applicants  for  life 
insurance  on  behalf  of  Shanghai  firms  whose  agents  are  canvassing  all 
tbroagh  the  district.  Then  as  each  patient  enters  the  Hospital  he  buys  a cer- 
tain number  of  rice  tickets,  and  at  each  meal  gives  one  up  to  the  cook,  and  by 
catering  for  a large  number  we  have  a balance  on  the  right  side  at  the  end 
o€  «acii  month.  I hope  next  year  to  be  able  to  do  without  any  grant  for 
local  expenses.  Those  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  any  fee  are  always  helped  by 
jxivate  gifts  from  friends  of  the  Hospital.’ 

The  Eiot  Indemnity. — The  whole  indemnity,  including  the  $5,000 
a.-R7arded  to  the  Changpu  Christians  for  their  losses,  has  now  been  paid. 
The  Mandarins  and  their  underlings  probably  levied  double  what  was 
pail  to  the  Mission. 

Unsio, — The  Unsio  District,  separated  from  Changpu  by  a range  of 
hills,  should  have  a resident  Missionary.  Unsio  itself  is  more  thriving 
than  Changpu.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson  are  for  a time  to  be  stationed  at 
Changpu,  so  that  the  country  lying  to  the  south  may  be  worked  more 
effectively  than  has  hitherto  been  possible.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oldham  have 
been  there  lately.  The  Unsio  Pastor  brought  them  the  robes  and 
Implements  of  an  interesting  convert,  a priest  who  has  given  up  his 
Buddhistic  faith  in  vegetarianism  and  is  ‘ very  keen  and  earnest  ’ in  his 
Omstian  worship.  While  they  were  in  the  district  a new  chapel  was 
opmed  at  Na-than,  and  a Preacher’s  Meeting  (with  Biblical  studies 
and  open-air  preachings)  was  held.  Mrs.  Oldham’s  knowledge  of  the 
Language  is  a great  asset. 

JSvw  Chapels.— Na-thau  is  one  of  the  oldest  stations  in  the  district,  but 
the  Christians  have  never  had  a proper  chapel,  using  merely  an  old,  uncom- 
S&rtaSfle  Chinese  dwelling-house.  Another  new  chapel  is  at  Ko-tin,  a fishing 
and  market  village.  The  house  used  as  a chapel  was  held  on  mortgage,  and 
fcke  landlord  reclaimed  it.  The  Christians  have  since  had  only  a little  shanty 
to  serve  as  Preacher’s  house  and  chapel  combined.  In  a narrow  strip 
a£  ten  miles  between  Ko-tin  and  To-jim  there  are  seventy  or  eighty  villages, 
ail  practically  unevangelised— only  one  Christian  amongst  the  fifteen  or 
fcwenty  thousand  people  who  live  there. 

Soe-Hm. — At  this  place,  to  which  many  of  the  plundered  Changpu  goods 
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found  their  way  after  the  riot,  and  which  had  always  been  hostile  to  the 
Christian  faith,  a school  has  been  started  at  the  express  desire  of  the  people. 
‘ They  have  come  to  the  conclusion,’  the  Preacher  told  Mr.  Oldham,  ‘that 
lawlessness  does  not  pay.1  They  wish  now  to  try  the  effect  of  following  good 
doctrine.  The  idols  are  no  good,  they  declare.  They  do  not  keep  away 
plague  and  other  calamities.  And  then  every  Mandarin,  whether  he  be  good 
or  bad,  always  comes  down  on  Boe-lim,  and  they  hope  that  under  the  sbadow 
of  the  Church  they  may  have  a quieter  life  ’ — mixed  motives,  but  at  any  rati* 
the  Gospel  has  now  an  entrance. 


SWATOW  DISTRICT . 

( Including  the  stations  superintended  by  the  Missionaries  resident  sM 
Swatoiu,  Chaochowfu , and  Suabue.) 

I.  SWATOW. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Rev.  Dr.  Gibson  and  Mrs.  Gibson  ; Rev.  P.  J, 
Maclagan,  D.Phil.,  and  Mrs.  Maclagan  ; Rev.  J.  Steele,  B.A.,  and  Mrs. 
Steele;  Rev.  H.  F.  Wallace,  M.A.,  B.D. ; Dr.  Lyall  and  Mrs.  Lyall- 
Mr.  William  Paton  (Missionary  Teacher)  and  Mrs.  Paton  ; Misses  Blacky 
Harkness,  Brander ; Dr.  Nina  H.  Beath. 

The  Swatow  work  dates  from  1856,  when  Mr.  Barns  and  Mr. 
Hudson  Taylor  preached  in  and  around  Swatow,  Mr.  Burns  making 
Swatow  his  headquarters  until  1858,  when  the  Rev.  George  Smith  was 
settled  there.  The  city  of  Swatow  has  a population  of  2 5,0 00.  Sixty 
years  ago  it  was  but  a fishing  village.  It  became  a Treaty  port 
in  1858. 

Ordained  Chinese  Ministers. — Rev.  Lau  Chek-iong,  College  Tutor, 
and  Revs.  Ng  Siu-teng,  of  Mi-ou,  Hau  It-tsho,  of  Sin-hu,  Lim  Chiang- 
tsau  and  (as  Assistant)  Lim  Khi,  of  Swatow,  Kuan  Chip-seng,  of  lam- 
tsau,  Lim  Huang,  of  Kieh-yang,  and  Lim  Kau,  late  of  the  Swat&w- 
speaking  Churches  in  Singapore,  now  on  the  list  of  Swatow  preachers. 

Growth  of  the  Church.  — The  adult  baptisms  for  the  whole  Swatow 
district  (221)  are  fewer  than  in  the  previous  year  (288) — a fact 
for  which  the  absence  of  Mr.  Blaikie  from  Chaochowfu  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  the  four  vacancies  in  the  pastorates,  are 
mainly  responsible.  The  baptisms  of  children  (149)  represent  a large 
hope  for  the  future.  ‘ Born  and  baptized  within  the  arms  of  the 
Christian  Church,’  as  Dr.  Gibson  says  of  them,  they  will  not  readily  go> 
back  to  heathenism. 

‘We  can  definitely  count  on  these  children,  unconscious  as  they  are, 
being  found,  with  few  exceptions,  upon  our  side  in  the  battle  of  the  coming, 
years.  From  this  point  of  view,  too,  it  is  very  gratifying  that  the  number 
of  young  people  formerly  baptized  as  infants,  and  now  received  to  Coaa- 


1 They  were  heavily  taxed  for  their  share  in  the  Changpu  riot. 
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munion,  has  been  maintained  during  the  past  year,  being  45  as  against  44 
in  1905.’  1 

But  the  growth  of  the  Church  would  be  greatly  more  rapid,  so 
ready  everywhere  are  the  Chinese  to  listen  to  the  Christian  Gospel,  if 


the  Mission  staff  could  be  strengthened  as  it  ought  to  be.  ‘ It  is  not 
wholly  the  hardness  of  the  Chinese  heart,  nor  even  the  straitness  of  the 


1 The  number  of  members  under  suspension  (147,  an  increase  cf  27  on  the  number 
of  last  year),  though  an  unhappy  figure,  is,  in  proportion,  greatly  less  than  ten  years 
ago — 5 per  cent,  of  the  membership  now,  10  per  cent.  then. 
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narrow  door,  that  keeps  down  the  statistics  of  admissions.  It  is  largely 
the  lack  of  doorkeepers  to  welcome  the  many  who  are  knocking.’ 

Forty-six  of  the  74  Swatow  Congregations  received  adults  to 
membership  by  baptism — the  largest  number  credited  to  any  one 
Congregation  being  the  29  admitted  in  Swatow.  This  Congregation 
also  received  26  of  the  45  young  people  baptized  in  infancy  and 
admitted  to  Communion  last  year. 

Swatow  is  an  industrial  centre  to  which  many  migrate  who  have  heard 
the  message  in  their  own  villages,  though  the  final  step  in  a Christian 
profession  is  taken  at  the  Mission  centre.  And  as  for  the  young  people 
from  Christian  homes  whose  first  Communion  is  taken  in  Swatow,  1 9 out  of 
the  26  were  pupils  in  the  Mission  High  School  and  the  Girls’  School,  whose 
parents  belong  to  other  places.1 

The  Theological  College. — The  23  students  were  in  three  classes. 
The  full  curriculum  is  four  -years ; the  classes  were  doing  the  work  of 
the  first,  second,  and  fourth  years.  The  three  fourth-year’s  men  had  been 
out  for  a year  filling  vacancies  in  the  staff  of  teachers  and  preachers. 

They  read  1 Corinthians  and  Systematic  Theology  with  Dr.  Maclagan  ; 
portions  of  Jeremiah  and  his  Life  and  Times,  and  Geometry,  with  Mr.  Steele  ; 
the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  our  Book  of  Church  Order  as  a partial  course 
in  Pastoral  Theology,  and  Reformation  Church  History,  with  Dr.  Gibson  ; 
and  they  practised  Composition  with  the  Chinese  tutor,  Lau  Chek-iong. 
The  second-year’s  class  (6  men)  read  with  Dr.  Maclagan  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  and  (along  with  the  fourth-year’s  men)  Systematic  Theology.  They 
took  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  Geometry  with  Mr.  Steele,  Exercises  in  Com- 
position with  Dr.  Maclagan,  and  a Handbook  of  Apologetics  with  Lau 
Chek-iong.  The  first-year’s  class  (14  in  all,  6 men  who  had  previously 
taken  the  second-year’s  work  and  8 freshmen)  read  Genesis  with  Dr. 
Maclagan  ; the  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  Church  History,  and  Geometry 
with  Mr.  Steele  ; part  of  an  Apologetic  Manual  and  a section  of  Systematic 
Theology  with  Lau  Chek-iong,  with  whom  they  also  practised  Composition. 

Dr.  Gibson  took  all  the  men  along  with  the  High  School  for  morning 
worship  and  Bible  Class,  going  through  St.  Mark’s  Gospel  and  the  Life  of 
Christ.  ‘At  worship  they  recite  together  selected  Psalms  in  vernacular, 
which  they  memorise,  and  of  these  I give  a little  occasional  exposition. 
I am  also  giving  them  a few  lectures  on  Physical  Science,  always  much 
hampered  by  the  lack  of  sufficient  apparatus.  All  three  classes  receive 
regular  instruction  in  the  Mandarin  Dialect  from  a Mandarin-speaking 
teacher,  and  Mr.  Steele  exercises  them  in  Physical  Drill.’ 

‘ In  present  circumstances  in  China  it  is  a special  pleasure,’  Dr. 
Gibson  adds,  ‘ to  say  that  the  conduct  of  our  students  has  been  uni- 
formly good.  The  average  student  in  Government  Schools  and  Colleges 
is  very  restive  under  control,  and  the  heads  of  these  Colleges  have 
anxious  and  troubled  times.  The  growing  sense  of  nationality  and 
desire  for  national  independence  appears  to  be  associated  with  a strong- 
sense  of  individuality  ; and  a high  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the 
individual  is  keenly  cherished — by  himself.  This  appears  so  frequently 
in  the  non-Christian  Colleges  that  we  cannot  be  too  thankful  for  the 

1 Six  of  the  19  came  from  Iam-tsau,  where  5 more  young  people  were  admitted  to 
Communion  ; 11  of  the  45,  therefore,  belonged  to  this  Congregation. 
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steadiness  and  general  good  conduct  of  our  own  students.  An  un- 
comfortably marked  feature  of  the  year,  from  the  financial  standpoint, 
lias  been  the  great  increase  in  the  working  expenses  of  our  College,  due 
to  the  continued  rise  in  the  price  of  rice  and  other  necessaries.’ 

Of  the  irregular  students  refused  at  first  last  year  for  lack  of  funds,  and 
whose  support  was  then  undertaken  by  generous  Churches,  and  whose 
studies  it  was  hoped  might  have  been  begun  in  October,  it  was  found  by 
that  time  that  some  had  gone  into  other  occupations.  The  gifts  of  these 
friends  are  being  devoted,  however,  to  the  support  of  other  students  of  the 
same  kind,  men  with  not  much  previous  training,  from  whom  there  is  reason 
to  expect  good  service  when  a College  course  has  been  completed. 

The  College  clinic  is  important  and  valuable.  The  students  during 
College  terms  assist  in  the  Hospital  evangelistic  work,  and  in  the 
services  in  the  Burns  Memorial  Church  in  the  city  of  Swatow.  During 
the  holidays  they  do  good  work  in  country  stations  to  which  they  are 
sent.  Besides  they  take  a large  share  in  the  work  of  the  local  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association.  A Y.M.C.A.  series  of  meetings  was  held 
in  the  College  in  holiday  time.  The  students  arranged  for  the  meetings, 
prepared  the  programmes,  and  secured  the  speakers,  and  the  meetings 
were  very  helpful. 

The  Mission  High  (‘Middle’)  School.— The  Swatow  Schools  are  in 
Mr.  William  Paton’s  care.  The  High  School,  with  50  boys,  is  full; 

15  were  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  year;  several  had  to  be 
refused.  A year  ago  there  was  reported  a leaving  class  of  8,  only  2 
of  whom  entered  the  Theological  College ; of  the  last  leaving  class  of 
10,  there  were  6 who  passed  into  the  College;  17  of  the  boys  are 
Communicants — 11  admitted  during  the  year;  as  many  more  now 
seeking  admission. 

The  curriculum,  altered  to  suit  the  new  educational  conditions, 
includes  English  and  the  Mandarin  Dialect,  which  may  perhaps  one 
day  supplant  all  local  dialects,1  and  which  is  now  a necessary  branch  of 
a good  education. 

The  cost  of  living  in  the  School  is  $31  for  each  pupil  for  the  eight 
months  of  the  school  year,  half  of  which  is  met  by  the  school  fees  ($682 
in  all).  A larger  fee  is  to  be  asked,  to  lessen  the  burden  on  the  Mission 
Funds. 

Elementary  Schools. — There  are  41  Boys’  Elementary  Schools,  with 
576  pupils — 2 schools  and  100  pupils  more  than  in  the  previous  year. 
The  percentage  of  passes  at  the  annual  examinations  was  94,  against 
84  in  the  previous  year.  The  average  fee  is  nearly  two  dollars ; 

16  Chinese  teachers  give  their  whole  time  to  their  schools;  28  of  the 
preachers  add  schools  to  their  other  work.  The  new  school  curriculum 
is  more  exacting  than  the  old,  and  the  teachers  (who  have  had  no 
normal  training)  regard  its  demands  with  some  trepidation.  The 
preachers  who  have  schools  to  conduct  must  now  give  a good  deal 
of  time  to  study  for  this  work  ; they  cannot  evangelise  as  much  as 
otherwise  they  might.  ‘ For  the  present  we  feel  obliged  to  regard  the 

1 It  is  sjoken  now  by  some  three  hundred  of  China's  four  hundred  millions. 
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AT  THE  SHANGHAI  MISSIONARY  CONFERENCE.  1907 

From  left  to  riglit— Back  row  : Dr.  Preston  Maxwell,  Mr.  \Ym.  Paton,  Mr.  MacIver, 

Dr.  Cousland,  Du.  Lyall,  Mr.  Beattie 
Second  row  : Dr.  J.  L.  Maxwell,  Mr.  Watson,  Mrs.  Cousland,  Miss  Ramsay 
Third  row:  Mrs.  Watson,  Miss  Campbell,  Miss  Maclagan,  Miss  Leciie,  Miss  Black,  Dr.  Maclagan,  Mr.  Simpson 
i ourth  row  Ifront  row):  Sir  A.  R.  Simpson,  Professor  Macalister,  Mrs.  Christie  Reid, 

Dr.  Gibson,  Mrs.  Gibson,  Mr.  Christie  Reid,  Mr.  Campbell 
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godly  upbringing  and  education  of  the  young  people  of  the  Church  as 
more  urgently  necessary  than  even  its  extension.’ 

The  Anglo-Chinese  College. — The  story  of  the  founding  of  this  pro- 
mising educational  institution,  through  the  far-seeing  generosity  of  the 
late  Mr.  Hou  Teng  Thai,  assisted  also  by  a number  of  the  leading  non- 
Christian  Chinese  merchants  of  Swatow,  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  those 
who  watch  the  fortunes  of  the  Mission.  Mr.  Wallace,  whose  special 
work  lies  in  the  College,  is  cheered  by  its  progress. 

Of  the  60  students  on  the  books  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  a few 
came  soon  into  collision  with  reasonable  rules  of  discipline — the  same 
spirit  of  insubordination  as  is  troubling  the  heads  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment Schools  and  Colleges. 

‘With  the  ability  and  diligence  of  the  present  students,’  Mr.  Wallace 
reports,  ‘ there  is  every  reason  to  be  satisfied.  Receiving  students  as  we  do 
with,  in  most  cases,  no  knowledge  of  their  antecedents,  it  is  probably 
inevitable  that  we  shall  have  to  weed  out  each  year  a certain  proportion 
from  among  the  new  entrants  ; and  at  the  beginning  we  feel  that  it  is 
specially  important  to  maintain  a high  standard.’ 

A Second  Assistant  English  Master  of  good  repute  has  been  secured,  Mr. 
Kui-tek,  ‘a  graduate  of  the  Foochow  Anglo-Chinese  College,  a Christian 
man  of  good  character  and  ability,  whose  work  has  been  very  satisfactory. 
The  two  Chinese  masters  have  proved  good  teachers,  methodical  and  faithful, 
and  we  have  invited  them  to  remain  another  year.’ 

First  and  last  it  is  a Christian  College : a Bible  lesson  each 
morning,  on  Sunday  forenoon  an  hour  given  to  the  study  of  Scrip- 
ture history,  and  on  Sunday  afternoon  a short  service.  Mr.  Wallace's 
morning  Bible  lessons  have  been  on  St.  Luke’s  Gospel.  The  First 
English  Master  takes  the  lesson  one  day  a week  ; his  subject  : ‘ The  Life 
of  St.  Paul.’ 

The  Hospital. — The  patients  last  year  were  considerably  more 
numerous  than  in  1906  ; partly  because  two  American  Baptist  Mission 
Hospitals  were  closed  for  some  time  owing  to  the  death  of  the  Mission 
Doctors  in  charge.1 

Dr.  Lyall’s  in-patients  and  out-patients  numbered  9,056  ; Dr.  Nina 
Death's  patients  in  the  Women’s  Hospital  and  its  Dispensary  were  3,236.  In 
the  General  Hospital  the  in-patients  (whose  average  stay  was  three  weeks) 
numbered  3,019  ; out-patients,  5', 571,  besides  466  seen  in  their  own  homes. 
There  were  1,088  operations.  The  out-patients  on  Dispensary  days  averaged 
94 — as  many  as  Dr.  Lyall  is  able  to  examine  and  prescribe  for  in  one  day. 

1 Dr.  Worley,  the  Swatow  American  Baptist  Mission  Doctor,  only  four  years  on  the 
field,  was  drowned  last  June  by  the  capsizing  of  a ferry-boat  crossing  the  estuary. 
Some  of  the  Chinese  struggling  in  the  water  cried  out  when  help  came  near  them,  ‘ Save 
the  Doctor  first.’  He  was  buried  in  the  pretty  little  foreign  cemetery  at  Swatow.  At 
the  service  in  the  Chapel  the  Senior  Hospital  Assistant  spoke  of  his  work  with  affec- 
tionate reve  ence.  ‘There  was  never  a disease  too  foul  or  loathsome  for  his  hand  to 
touch,  and  when  patients  came  with  incurable  maladies  it  was  with  pain  in  his  heart 
and  a word  of  comfort  on  his  lips  that  he  sent  them  home.  Some,  too,  died  in  the 
Hospital,  and  when  friends  did  not  get  there  in  time,  or  at  all,  his  own  hands  helped 
to  prepare  the  body  for  burial.’  Dr.  Worley  was  a typical  Mission  Doctor.  How  such 
loving  ministries  must  win  a way  for  the  Gospel  1 As  soon  as  the  sad  news  reached 
America  another  young  Doctor  volunteered  to  take  the  vacant  place.  The  other 
American  Mission  Doctor  who  died  during  the  year  was  a lady  Doctor,  for  a good  many 
years  in  charge  of  the  Hospital  at  Kiehyang  ; she  also  much  mourned. 
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The  usual  evangelistic  work  in  Dispensary  and  Ward  lias  been 
carried  on  without  intermission,  the  other  Missionaries  and  Chinese 
workers  assisting,  and  many  of  the  patients  have  asked  for  baptism. 
Five  were  baptized  in  Swatow,  but  most  of  the  applicants  were  told  to 
apply  to  the  Church  nearest  their  homes.  Their  sincerity  and  stead- 
fastness are  better  tested  where  they  are  known.  Miss  Black  and 
Miss  Harkness  have  had  classes  for  the  women  patients.  Dr.  Whyte 
was  in  charge  while  Dr.  Lyall  was  at  the  Shanghai  Conference,  and 
Dr.  Sandeman  helped  during  two  weeks  in  summer.  Dr.  Beath  and 
Dr.  Lyall  assist  each  other  in  many  ways. 

‘At  least  90  per  cent,  of  the  patients  are  non-Christian,’  Dr.  Lyall 
reports.  ‘ The  sick  poor  belonging  to  the  Church  are  always  welcome,  but  a 
Medical  Mission  is  primarily  for  those  outside  the  Church.  The  Swatow 
Hospital,  although  situated  in  a district  with  a large  Christian  population, 
still  fulhls  its  primary  function  of  attracting  outsiders  within  its  walls,  and 
thus  bringing  them  under  Christian  influences.’ 

The  Stations. — A new  place  of  worship — a Chinese  house,  rented  at 
#18  a year — has  been  opened  at  Sng-tshan,  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  Swatow  Estuary,  nine  miles  from  Swatow.  But  the  Leng-kia 
services,  three  miles  away,  are  to  be  transferred  to  Sng-tshan  as  soon  as 
a church  can  be  built  there.  Sng-tshan  cannot,  therefore,  be  reckoned 
a new  station,  though  meantime  services  are  carried  on  at  both  places. 

Of  the  74  stations  36  are  grouped  under  the  14  Chinese  pastorates,  3 are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Presbytery,  and  35  are  in  charge  of  the 
Missionaries,  who  during  last  year  had,  besides,  the  care  of  13  other  stations 
belonging  to  vacant  pastorates. 

‘ The  Independent  Church.’ — The  curious  history  of  the  ‘ Indepen- 
dent Church  ’ may  be  remembered ; a little  congregation  and  a school, 
gathered  in  his  own  house  in  Am-pou,  one  of  our  stations,  by  a dis- 
sentient Elder,  who  died  of  plague  just  when  he  had  confessed  himself 
gravely  at  fault,  and  wished  to  return  to  the  Am-pou  Church  along  with 
his  flock,  as  his  people  did  after  his  death. 

‘ They  have  continued  to  worship  with  us,’  Dr.  Gibson  says.  ‘ Of  six  men 
whom  he  had  irregularly  baptized  one  had  died,  but  we  have  had  the  satis- 
faction of  admitting  to  Communion  the  other  five,  who  gave  every  indication 
of  being  sincere  men,  and  seemed  well  instructed  in  the  Truth.  Their 
school  continued  for  some  time  to  meet  in  a separate  building,  but  it  has  now 
been  joined  to  our  own.  There  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  result  of 
this  singular  experience  has  been  to  strengthen  and  consolidate  our  Am-pou 
Congregation,  as  well  as  to  add  to  it  several  really  helpful  members.’ 

Tat-hau-pou. — The  condition  of  this  station  has  of  late  years  caused 
much  concern  to  the  Missionaries.  For  long  the  Congregation  was 
declining  in  numbers.  Then  six  or  seven  years  ago,  when  there  was 
a widespread  movement  towards  the  Christian  Church,  the  Tat-hau-pou 
worshippers  increased  considerably,  many  of  the  new-comers  attracted 
by  very  mixed  motives.  Only  four  of  them  have  been  baptized  in  the 
last  three  years. 

‘ Among  the  many  more  or  less  loosely  attached  to  us  there  have  been 
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quarrels,  attempts  to  evade  or  resist  payment  of  taxes,  and  murmurs  about 
alleged  persecution,  which  was  due  chiefly  to  their  own  misconduct.  All 
this  greatly  hinders  the  quiet  prosecution  of  Christian  work,  creating, 
besides,  a bad  impression  on  the  minds  of  those  outside.  But  one  of  the 
worst  offenders  has  committed  himself  so  deeply  by  acts  of  lawlessness  that 
he  has  been  obliged  to  flee,  and  his  influence  for  evil  is  probably  broken.’ 

The  Ng-kng  Disturbance. — ‘More  than  a riot,  less  than  a rebellion,’ 
is  Dr.  Gibson’s  description.  It  was  reported  in  alarmist  cables  to  the 
Home  newspapers  ; but  happily,  though  it  was  amongst  our  stations,  not 
much  harm  came  to  our  people. 

‘ A subordinate  mandarin  lost  his  life,  a yamen  was  wrecked,  and  there 
was  some  damage  to  property  ; but  troops  were  promptly  moved  to  the  spot, 
some  even  being  brought  up  by  steamer  from  Canton,  and  order  was  restored. 
Many  lives  were  lost  in  the  disturbances,  and  a good  many  executions  fol- 
lowed. In  such  cases  there  is  danger  that  our  people  may  suffer  either  from 
mob  violence  or  from  the  indiscriminate  severity  of  the  troops,  or  from  the 
false  accusations  of  their  enemies  ; but  the  only  serious  loss  was  suffered  by 
some  of  the  Christians  at  Phu-sua  at  the  hands  of  the  troops.  They  were 
roughly  treated,  and  lost  a good  deal  of  property  ; but  there  was  no  loss  of 
life  among  them,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  have  fallen  under  the  suspicion  of 
the  authorities.’ 

Chao-yang. — Chao-yang  is  a large  city  (250,000  inhabitants)  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Estuary  from  Swatow.  The  people  are  hostile,  and 
our  Congregation  is  small.  The  American  Baptists  have  a Resident 
Missionary,  with  a house  and  Church  in  one  of  the  suburbs.  Mr.  Wm. 
Paton  tells  an  interesting  story  of  a recent  visit  to  the  place. 

‘ The  old  Chapel-keeper,  Mr.  Green,  is  half  blind  ; but  he  is  a simple 
honest  soul,  and  very  obliging.  He  made  me  as  comfortable  as  possible  in 
such  a very  small  dirty  house.  If  we  had  money  enough  we  should  like  to 
buy  a much  bigger  house,  and  carry  on  a work  commensurate  with  the  size  and 
importance  of  the  city.  While  I was  busy  preparing  my  sermon  for  the  next 
day,  seven  young  theological  students  from  Swatow  suddenly  made  their 
appearance,  sent  by  the  Swatow  Y.M.C.A.,  which  paid  their  travelling 
expenses.  Some  of  them  slept  that  night  in  the  Chapel,  and  the  rest  in  the 
shop  of  a Christian  brother.  On  the  Sunday  they  divided  into  three  bands, 
and  went  into  the  city  and  near  villages.  Some  of  them  went  into  a large 
Temple,  where  they  found  a great  company  assembled  to  hear  the  recitation 
of  ancient  historical  incidents  by  a professional  story-teller.  The  students 
took  this  excellent  opportunity  to  tell  out  their  more  wonderful  story.’ 
Mr.  Paton  conducted  the  services  in  the  Chapel. 

The  W.M.A.  Ladies.— At  every  centre  where  there  are  W.M.A. 
ladies  the  Missionaries  acknowledge  gratefully  their  invaluable  services. 
Dr.  Gibson’s  testimony  may  be  cited  as  an  example.  The  ladies  have 
held  several  1 station  classes  ’ for  women  during  the  year.  ‘These  classes 
have  not  only  been  helpful  in  teaching  the  women  to  read  and  quicken- 
ing their  spiritual  life,  but  in  some  cases  especially  the  impulse  given 
has  communicated  itself  indirectly  to  the  men,  and  the  whole  Congrega- 
tion has  felt  the  benefit.’ 

The  Pastorates. — In  the  whole  Swatow  region  these  are  now  four- 
teen in  number,  but  half  of  them  are  vacant,  and  there  are  only  two 
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preachers  at  present  available  for  call.  Several  calls  were  issued  during 
the  year,  some  of  which  have  resulted  in  settlements.  Suabue  has 
secured  its  first  minister,  Mr.  Te  Hu-nguan,  ordained  last  December ; 
so  also  has  Peh-tsui-ou,  Mr.  Lim  Mo-tsai,  ordained  in  September,  the 
son  of  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Iatn-tsau  Church.  The  Kieh- 
yang  vacancy  has  also  (in  February)  been  filled  up  by  the  translation  of 
Mr.  Lim  Huang  from  Pang-khau,  leaving  a vacancy  there.  The 
Svvatow  minister  has  been  assisted  for  a year  or  two  by  Mr.  Lim  Khi 
(the  Dr.  Sam  of  the  Swatow  Hospital  for  many  years).  But  it  is  feared 
that  he  may  be  induced  to  return  to  the  family  home  in  Iam-tsau,  and 
if  so  his  place  will  not  be  easy  to  fill. 

Church  Building. — Churches  at  Sin-liau  (Kiehyang  district),  Kiu-ou 
(Hweilai  district),1  and  Tuaka  (Haiyang  district)  have  been  finished 
and  opened.  There  was  trouble  at  Tuaka,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
objecting  party  became  Roman  Catholics  to  gain  the  succour  of  the 
priests. 

The  Chaochowfu  R.C.  priest  took  their  part,  and  the  case  went  to  the 
British  Consul.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  Tuaka  headman  asked  a friendly 
literary  man,  with  whom  Dr.  Gibson  was  acquainted,  to  negotiate  a peaceable 
settlement.  The  site  objected  to  was  given  up  for  a piece  of  ground  quite 
near  and  more  conspicuous  ; compensation  was  given  to  our  people  for  the 
foundations  they  had  already  laid  down,  and  the  Church  was  erected  without 
further  opposition. 

In  1904  the  Swatow  Synod  instituted  a Church  Building  Fund,  to 
which  #1,185  has  been  contributed.  The  Synod  of  1908  is  to  receive 
applications  for  grants,  which  as  yet  must  be  on  a small  scale.  But  it 
is  a hopeful  sign  of  the  feeling  that  the  Churches  should  look  to  each 
other  for  assistance  in  the  provision  of  places  of  worship  rather  than  to 
the  Home  Church. 

The  Givings  of  the  Churches. — The  total  for  all  purposes  over  the 
whole  Swatow  region  was  #12,386,  an  increase  of  #450,  and  an  average 
contribution  of  #4^  per  communicant  member.  The  previous  year’s 
gifts  were  swollen  by  #2,000  raised  by  the  Swatow  Congregations  for 
their  new  Church..  That  explains  a diminution  now  of  #739  in  the 
contributions  for  local  expenses.  School  Fees  have  increased  by  #358, 
the  Preachers’  Fund  by  #453,  the  Church  Building  Fund  by  #44,  and 
a New  Fund  (the  ‘ Normal  School  ’ Fund)  by  #353.  The  Home  Mission 
Fund  has  decreased  by  #17  ; the  net  increase  on  all  the  funds  (omitting 
‘ local  expenses  ’)  is  #1,191. 

The  Normal  School  Fund  represents  an  interesting  effort  to  assist 
teachers  to  face  the  new  educational  situation— an  experiment  conducted  by 
the  Chinese  pastors.  Under  the  different  ministers  those  teachers  who  have 
not  themselves  passed  through  the  Mission  Schools  read  the  books  of  the 
new  curriculum  more  rapidly  than  the  schools,  and  are  thus  helped  to  teach 
these  books.  This  Fund  will  henceforth  appear  in  the  accounts  annually. 

The  Preachers’  Fund — the  backbone  of  the  Chinese  Church  finance, 
as  the  Sustentation  Fund  is  of  our  Home  finance — amounted  last  year 

1 The  Kiu-ou  worshippers,  besides  contributing  to  the  cost  of  the  Church,  gave 
substantial  help  in  the  shape  of  personal  labour. 
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to  #4,755,  for  pastors’  stipends  and  preachers’  and  teachers’  salaries.  Of 
this  sum  #3,990  was  raised  in  the  fourteen  pastorates  ; #1,478  for  the 
stipends  of  the  pastors,  and  #2,512  (along  with  #896  of  school  fees 
paid  in  these  pastorates,  a total  of  #3,408)  for  preachers’  and  teachers’ 
salaries. 

The  two  new  pastorates  (Kah-chi  and  Suabue)  gave  only  $219  of  this 
$3,408.  The  twelve  older  pastorates  gave  $3,189,  an  increase  of  $869  on 
the  previous  year’s  contributions.  This  is  an  encouraging  figure,  even 
though  it  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  an  increase  of  $997  in  the 
salaries  inside  these  twelve  pastorates  : an  increase  which  is  imperatively 
demanded  by  the  higher  price  of  rice  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  and  which 
even  vet  scarcely  gives  these  workers  a living  wage.  The  net  result  is  that, 
while  the  twelve  pastorates  of  a year  ago  paid  their  own  pastors,  preachers, 
and  teachers,  and  contributed,  besides,  $265  of  aid  towards  the  salaries  of 
preachers  and  teachers  in  the  other  Churches,  the  aid  given  by  the  fourteen 
pastorates  of  this  year  is  only  $3. 

The  other  thirty-six  Congregations  raised  for  their  preachers  and  teachers 
$187  in  school  fees  and  $764  in  free  contributions.  The  salaries  were 
$2,884,  $1,930  having  thus  to  be  provided  from  Mission  funds.  Putting 
together  pastors’  stipends,  preachers’  and  teachers’  salaries,  in  the  whole 
Swatow  region,  the  amount  paid  was  $,7,767,  of  which  in  school  fees 
($1,083)  and  free  contributions  ($4,754)  the  Congregations  provided  $5,837, 
a little  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  decreasing  percentage 
borne  by  the  Chinese  Church  (83  per  cent,  in  1904,  as  against  75  per  cent, 
in  1906)  is  entirely  accounted  for  by  the  increase  in  salaries  and  stipends. 
Contributions  have  increased  by  $1,000  in  the  two  years  ; salaries  by  more 
than  $1,900. 

‘ At  Home  and  in  China,’  Dr.  Gibson  says,  commenting  on  these 
figures, 1 one  must  face  the  fact  that  increased  expenditure  is  unavoidable. 
But  when  the  scale  of  payment  has  been  in  some  degree  adjusted  to  the 
new  cost  of  living,  the  difficulty  will  be  lessened.1  We  must  hope  that 
the  number  of  workers  to  be  supported  will  increase ; but  this  increase, 
alas  ! is  not  rapid.  And  with  increase  of  expense  on  this  account  there 
will  be  a parallel  increase  of  income  with  the  growth  of  the  membership 
of  the  Church. 

1 But  of  the  total  income  [of  the  Chinese  Church]  too  large  a proportion 
is  still  devoted  to  local  purposes  other  than  the  support  of  the  ministers, 
teachers,  and  preachers — last  year  only  $ 5,837  out  of  the  total  givings  of 
$12,386.  If  instead  of  47  per  cent,  they  had  given  63  per  cent,  of  total 
income  to  the  support  of  ministers,  preachers,  and  teachers,  they  would  have 
covered  the  whole  cost  of  $7,767,  and  been  a self-supporting  Church  as 
regards  salaries  of  workers. 

‘ We  must  still  urge  greater  unselfishness  in  regard  to  local  needs, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  excessive  comfort  in  Church  accom- 
modation and  appointments  cannot  be  charged  as  a fault  against  the 
Chinese  Church.  Indeed,  what  I have  said  does  far  less  justice  to  the 

1 In  discussing  questions  connected  with  the  Chinese  Christian  ministry  at  the 
Shanghai  Missionary  Conference  last  May,  it  was  universally  recognised  that  salaries 
mast  be  increased  all  over  China.  The  Native  Church  will  meet  this,  it  was  declared 
by  an  increased  scale  of  giving  ; but,  in  the  first  place,  the  Home  Churches  must  give 
assistance  freely. 
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Chinese  Christians.  Last  year’s  harvest  was  below  the  average,  while 
the  yield  of  sugar,  though  of  fair  quantity,  failed  to  make  up  the 
deficiency,  owing  to  the  fall  of  price  to  little  more  than  half  its  normal 
figure.  The  Church  here  is  essentially  agricultural,  and  it  is  immensely 
to  the  credit  of  the  people  that,  in  these  adverse  circumstances,  they 
have  actually  increased  their  contributions  by  10  per  cent,  over  all,  and 
by  164  per  cent,  on  the  items  bearing  directly  on  self-support.’ 

Bookshop  and  Colportage. — In  the  care  of  an  enterprising  shopman 
the  bookshop  has  had  a record  year : Sales,  #1,395,  an  increase  of  #241. 
The  sales  included  2,078  Scriptures  ; of  these,  187  were  copies  of  the 
now  completed  Swatow  Vernacular  New  Testament,  the  work  of  our 
own  Missionaries  through  many  years.  The  preachers  buy  books  at 
half-price ; their  purchases  are  chiefly  Commentaries  and  other  Bible 
helps.  The  bookshop  also  sells  the  books  used  in  the  Mission  Schools. 

‘ Our  people  do  not  relish  the  idea  of  buying  the  Church  books  from  us, 
and  then  hunting  through  Swatow  for  the  school  books.’  The  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  gives  an  annual  grant  of  #50,  and  supports  a 
colporteur,  who  works  under  the  direction  of  our  brethren,  like  a second 
colporteur  who  is  supported  by  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland. 

‘ On  several  journeys,’  Dr.  Gibson  says,  ‘ I have  taken  the  colporteurs 
with  me.  The  presence  of  the  foreigner,  and  the  attraction  of  a “barbarian  ” 
selling  Native  books,  help  the  sales  considerably.  Both  men  are  earnest 
workers.  They  always  preach  as  they  go,  and  explain  as  far  as  they  can 
the  difficulties  raised  by  would-be  purchasers.  They  succeeded  in  winning 
to  friendliness  a town  which  had  given  a Missionary  an  inhospitable  recep- 
tion when  passing  through  it  on  tour  to  Jaoping.  A stay  of  several  days, 
the  sale  of  books  and  Bible  Society  calendars,  and  meetings  with  the  people 
at  night,  disarmed  suspicion  and  prepared  the  people  for  a better  reception 
of  the  Missionary  next  time.  Then  they  bring  new  books  and  new  editions 
of  the  Scriptures  to  the  notice  of  our  people,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Native 
Church. 

‘ Their  sales  for  the  year  have  been — of  complete  Bibles  14,  New  Testa- 
ments 158,  Scripture  portions  1,904,  and  other  books  1,763.’ 

Printing  Press. — The  Printing  Press  has  had  a busy  year : amongst 
its  issues,  the  monthly  Church  News,  Lessons  for  Sunday  Readings  in 
Church,  three  editions  of  the  Vernacular  Hymn  Book,  a Compendium 
of  Scripture  History  largely  used  in  the  schools,  a Catechism,  a Primer 
for  the  Teaching  of  Reading  in  the  Romanized  ATernacular,  Part  I.  of 
Dr.  Gibson’s  ‘Manual  of  the  Swatow  Vernacular’  (8vo.,  144  pp.)  for 
foreign  students  of  the  language,  and  a tabular  ‘ Harmony  of  the 
Gospels.’  For  Presbytery  and  Synod  various  forms  have  been  printed. 
The  reprints,  chiefly  from  stereos,  some  of  them  in  lai’ge  editions,  would 
be  effected  with  much  less  labour,  if  for  the  two  hand-presses  a rotary 
press  were  substituted.  It  is  an  appeal  to  the  printers  of  the  Home 
Church. 

‘ Cases.’ — Cases  have  not  harassed  the  Missionaries  so  much  this  year  as 
in  some  years.  One  old  case ‘lapsed,’ no  definite  settlement  reached.  The 
losses  of  the  Phusua  Christians  in  the  Ng-kng  disturbance  last  summer 
were  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  British  Consul,  and  by  him  reported  to 
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the  Taotai.  The  local  authorities,  however,  arranged  with  the  local  head- 
men to  compensate  the  sufferers,  who,  on  the  advice  of  the  Missionaries, 
accepted  what  was  offered. 

‘ You  must  be  tired,’  Dr.  Gibson  says,  in  closing  his  report,  ‘ of 
hearing  that  China  is  awakening,  that  China  is  in  transition,  and  that 
a new  China  now  confronts  us.  Yet  it  is  all  true,  and  probably  more 
profoundly  true  than  anyone  is  aware.  New  methods  and  forms  of 
work  are  called  for,  but  we  have  not  been  disappointed  in  the  old. 
China  needs  no  new  Gospel,  but  does  need  that  the  one  Gospel  be 
presented  more  adequately  as  to  the  scale  on  which  we  work  ; and  more 
worthily,  let  us  say  earnestly  to  each  other,  in  the  spirit  and  tone  of  all 
our  effort.’ 


II.  Chaochowfu. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Rev.  Garden  Blaikie,  M.A.,  and  Mrs.  Blaikie  ; 
Dr.  Cousland  1 and  Mrs.  Couslaud  ; Dr.  G.  Duncan  Whyte,  Dr.  Andrew 
Wight  and  Mrs.  Wight;  Misses  Ricketts,2  Gillhespy,  and  Wells. 

Ordained  Chinese  Ministers. — Revs.  Heng  Liet-kip,  of  Chaochowfu, 
and  Lim  Mo-tsai,  of  Peh-tsui-ou. 

Mr.  Lechler,  of  the  Basel  Mission,  visited  Chaochowfu  in  1848,  but  was 
compelled  to  leave  immediately.  The  next  Missionary  who  entered  the  city 
was  Mr.  Burns  in  1856  : ‘ Particularly  well  received  by  the  people,’  he  wrote 
in  Canton,  to  which  city  the  Chaochowfu  Taotai  sent  him  under  an  escort  ; 
travelling  in  the  interior  being  then  unlawful  for  foreigners.  Dr.  Mackenzie, 
of  Swatow,  was  the  next  Missionary  visitor,  along  with  the  Swatow 
British  Consul.  But  although  this  visit  was  paid  after  Chaochowfu  had 
been  declared  open  to  foreigners  (1858),  they  were  stoned  and  driven  away. 
At  last,  in  1865,  the  city  became  one  of  the  Swatow  out-stations.  In  1867 
Dr.  Gauld’s  treatment  of  the  Taotai’s  serious  illness  opened  the  city  to  un- 
opposed visits  from  the  Missionaries,  though  it  was  not  until  1888  that  Dr. 
Cousland,  the  first  Missionary  appointed  to  Chaochowfu,  was  able  to  live  in 
the  city  ; at  first  having  one  room  for  his  bedroom  and  dispensary,  and  a 
second  room  for  the  services  and  for  his  consulting-room. 

Chaochowfu  is  a city  of  250,000  inhabitants,  second  in  importance  in  the 
Kwang-tung  (Canton)  Province,  a Prefectural  city,  the  seat  of  a Taotai 
whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  two  Prefectures  and  part  of  a third  (with  a 
population  of  eleven  millions),  a large  distributing  trade  centre,  formerly 
the  seat  of  examinations  for  the  Siu-tsai  (B.A.)  degree.  It  has  now 
three  Government  Colleges,  and  the  multitude  of  students  who  will  be  a 
permanent  element  of  the  population  will  make  it  a place  of  growing  im- 
portance and  value  as  a Missionary  centre.  The  Chaochowfu  Taotai  governs 
the  districts  in  which  the  Swatow  and  Chaochowfu  Missionaries  labour,  and 
also  the  South  and  North  Hakka  fields  and  the  Suabue  district.  The  railway 
from  Swatow  to  Chaochowfu  is  the  only  railway  as  yet  in  any  part  of  our 
Chinese  field. 

1 Dr.  Cousland  is  at  Shanghai,  lent  to  the  China  Medical  Missionary  Association. 
It  is  believed  that  his  Dictionary  of  Medical  Terminology  and  the  medical  works  trans- 
lated by  him  into  Chinese  will  be  adopted  as  text-books  in  the  Chinese  Government 
Medical  Colleges.  The  teachers  in  the  Tientsin  Government  Medical  College  are  waiting 
impatiently  for  the  books  Dr.  Cousland  has  now  in  hand. 

2 Miss  Ricketts  did  not  pass  away  until  two  months  after  the  date  (October  31)  at 
which  the  Mission  year  ends. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blaikie  are  at  Home,  the  state  of  Mr.  Blaikie’s  health 
having  made  it  advisable  that  he  should  take  furlough  earlier  than  he 
would  otherwise  have  done.  Mr.  Steele  has  taken  Mr.  Blaikie’s  place, 
assisted  in  station  visitation  and  the  city  work  by  Dr.  Maclagan  and 
Mr.  Wallace,  Dr.  Gibson  also  giving  some  help  in  the  city.  All  the 
stations  have  been  visited. 

In  the  City. — The  evangelistic  services  in  the  premises  recently 
acquired  and  remodelled  in  the  heart  of  the  city  have  been  carried  on 
by  the  Chaochowfu  Church  members,  assisted  by  the  Hospital  students, 
the  Senior  Hospital  Assistant,  the  Colporteur,  and  the  Missionaries. 
The  best  audiences  are  on  Sunday  afternoons.  The  Bookshop  has  been 
open  continuously,  but  the  competition  of  Native  shops  has  seriously 
affected  the  sales.1  The  new  Boys’  School  was  finished  in  the  early 
summer.  Its  erection  improves  the  approach  to  the  City  Church.  There 
are  two  good  class-rooms  downstairs,  and  a large  dormitory  in  the  upper 
storey,  in  which  there  is  accommodation  for  the  teacher,  who  will  be 
able  to  supervise  the  boys  day  and  night.  For  a time  during  the  rising 
at  Ng-kng,  about  forty  miles  away,  Chaochowfu  lay  open  to  any  rebel 
force  that  might  have  gathered.  The  regular  troops  were  drafted  off  to 
hold  the  rebels  in  check  until  help  could  be  brought  up  from  Canton. 
Mrs.  Steele  writes  : — 

‘ The  Militia  was  called  out  to  defend  the  villages  and  the  approaches  to 
the  city,  and  the  city  itself  was  held  by  a score  of  policemen  and  an 
emergency  levy  of  street  rowdies  armed  with  bamboo  spears.  The  responsible 
authorities  had  an  uneasy  time.  For  the  greater  part  of  each  night  the  Prefect 
and  the  District  Magistrate  patrolled  the  city  and  suburbs.’  Happily,  no 
disturbance  occurred. 

A New  Pastorate. — The  Peh-tsui-ou  Congregation,  with  three  out- 
stations,  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a minister.  Mr.  Lim  Mo-tsai, 
belonging  to  a Christian  family  in  lam-tsau,  ‘ a licentiate  of  considerable 
ability,’  Mr.  Blaikie  says,  was  ordained  in  September.  At  the  newest 
of  the  three  out-stations  under  his  care,  the  town  of  Kua-tng,  four 
miles  from  Peh-tsui-ou,  the  Christians  have  built  for  themselves  a room 
for  prayer-meetings  and  for  Sunday  services  for  those  who  cannot  go 
to  Peh-tsui-ou. 

The  Moderator  of  Presbytery,  the  Swatow  minister,  presided  at  the 
ordination  of  Mr.  Lim  Mo-tsai.  In  his  sermon  he  said  that  when  his  Christian 
life  began  there  were  only  three  Church  members  in  all  the  Swatow  region, 
all  three  belonging  to  the  only  Congregation  then — that  at  lam-tsau.  Of 
one  of  these  three  Christians,  he  himself  is  a descendant,  like  Mr.  Lim  Huang, 
the  Tsau-phou  minister,  who  delivered  the  charge  to  the  young  minister, 
who  also  comes  from  lam-tsau.  Iam-tsau  has  been  a fruitful  Church. 
Peh-tsui-ou  is  one  of  its  daughters,  while  another  station,  Liu-ng,  where 
Mr.  Steele  ordained  the  first  deacons  last  November,  is  a daughter  of 
Peh-tsui-ou.  One  of  the  new  deacons,  a native  of  Peh-tsui-ou,  has  a shop 
in  Liu-ng,  and  it  is  through  his  preaching  and  helpfulness  that  Liu-ng  2 has 

1 The  American  Baptists  have  a Resident  Missionary  in  Chaochowfu.  He  also  is 
rejoicing  in  a new  preaching-hall  in  1 the  best  possible  location  in  the  city,’  opened  last 
June. 

- At  Liu-ng  there  has  been  trouble  over  the  house  which  was  bought  two  years  ago  for 
the  services,  which  had  hitherto  been  held  in  a small  and  uncomfortable  room.  In  the 
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become  a Mission  station.  At  the  ordination  service  Dr.  Wight  was  ab’e  to 
take  part,  a proof  of  his  success  in  those  language  studies  which  have  been 
his  chief  occupation  during  his  first  year. 

Itinerating. — Let  Dr.  Wight  take  us  with  kitn  on  his  first  country 
tour — that  in  which  he  assisted  Mr.  Steele  in  the  ordination  of  Liu-ng 
deacons — as  an  example  of  the  evangelising  to  which  our  brethren  give 
much  time  and  strength,  as  well  as  for  the  glimpses  of  scenery  he 
affords.  He,  Mr.  Steele,  and  two  colporteurs  were  together.  They 
took  nearly  two  days  to  get  up  the  river  to  Liu-ng  from  Chaochowfu  ; 
the  boat  poled  or  dragged  all  the  way  against  the  wind  and  the  river  in 
flood. 

The  Liu-ng  Chapel  (the  house  the  possession  of  which  is  at  present  in  dis- 
pute), in  which  they  spent  two  nights,  consists  ‘ of  a long  room,  in  the  front 
part  of  which  the  teacher  had  his  narrow  cubicle  ; the  back  part  the  school- 
room and  the  Chapel.  In  a second  storey  Mr.  Steele  and  I had  our  bedroom. 
The  whole  place  wears  the  dingy,  smoky,  begrimed  appearance  one  usually 
finds  where  Native  houses  have  been  transformed  into  chapels.’  And  yet 
it  is  greatly  superior  to  the  old  Chapel. 

In  the  afternoon  the  little  band  went  out  into  the  street  (Liu-ng  is 
■one  long  street,  every  other  shop  a gambling  den)  armed  with  bundles  of 
books  for  sale.  ‘ The  two  foreigners  hawking  books  along  with  the  two 
Natives  caused  no  small  stir.  Our  calendars,  with  a good  many  Scripture 
texts,  sold  readily  at  10  cash  (a  farthing)  each.  Next  day — market  day — 
the  streets  were  thronged,  the  crowd  too  busy  to  listen  to  us  or  to  buy 
our  books.  Mr.  Steele  spent  the  forenoon  examining  the  school.  In 
the  afternoon  we  had  a short  service  and  an  ordination  of  three  deacons. 

* Towards  sunset  Mr.  Steele  and  I climbed  the  low  hill  above  the  town, 
which  commands  a beautiful  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  scenery 
is  really  fine  ; the  river  widens  out  to  a magnificent  stretch  of  water,  curving 
round  the  base  of  lofty  hills,  which  form  a striking  background,  recalling 
the  English  Lake  District.  Next  morning  we  crossed  the  river  and  began  a 
tramp  across  the  hills  towards  Jaoping.  A cool  breeze  made  walking  a 
pleasure,  and  our  road  was  among  lofty  hills,  partly  tree-clad  and  partly 
wreathed  in  dense  green  shrubbery,  with  a clear  sparkling  burn  making  its 
■own  music  in  almost  every  valley,  here  and  there  widening  out  into  a small 
river  or  compressed  between  rock-hewn  walls,  and  thundering  down  with 
the  force  of  a torrent  and  forming  many  a beautiful  cascade.’ 

Nine  or  ten  miles  on  they  rested  in  the  house  of  a Christian  brother, 
at  a small  village  called  Tua-chi,  lying  near  the  foot  of  the  Phoenix,  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  district  (5,000  feet).  Here  Dr.  Wight  saw 
some  sick  folk.  Then  they  walked  another  nine  or  ten  miles,  and  spent 
the  night  at  a village  called  Hue  Tshng.  In  a loft  above  the  village 
{non-Christian)  schoolroom,  their  beds  spread  on  clean  straw,  they 

new  premises  the  worshippers  have  considerably  increased  in  numbers.  But  now  the 
local  Magistrate,  under  the  pressure  of  the  usual  objections  to  the  sale  of  land  or  house 
for  Christian  worship,  wants  the  transaction  cancelled.  The  Missionaries  are  very 
•unwilling  to  consent,  as  no  other  suitable  house  offers  itself.  It  is  a mark  of  the 
grearer  wisdom  of  some  of  the  higher  officials  that  the  Chaochowfu  Taotai  invited 
Sir  Alexander  Simpson  to  his  house  on  the  occasion  of  Sir  Alexander's  visit  to  the  city, 
•an  invitation  of  which  want  of  time  hindered  the  acceptance. 
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both  slept  soundly.  Next  morning  (Saturday)  they  set  out  for  Jaoping, 
eighteen  to  twenty  miles  away. 

‘The  country  grew  more  open  as  we  went  forward,  and  the  passes  through 
the  hills  became  broad  valleys,  with  the  rice  crop  ready  for  the  sickle  or 
just  being  reaped.  One  valley  in  particular  was  specially  beautiful,  a 
gigantic  circular  basin,  with  an  amphitheatre  of  lofty  rugged  mountains  on 
three  sides  of  it,  and  nestling  at  the  foot  several  villages  supplying  the 
throng  of  harvesters,  busily  reaping  and  threshing  out  the  grain.  Crossing 
another  mountain  spur  we  passed  through  a long  wide  valley  forming  a 
fertile  plain,  with  hills  on  either  side  and  dotted  with  numerous  villages. 
One  big  building,  flying  a yellow  flag,  proclaimed  itself  to  be  some  sort  of 
Government  school.  We  had  lunch  at  a village  called  Hua  Hng,  where  the 
two  colporteurs  were  left  to  spend  the  week-end.  Another  good  stiff 
tramp,  with  a lot  of  climbing  and  descending  hills,  finally  brought  us  to 
Jaoping,  where  we  lodged  in  our  own  Chapel,  much  more  cleanly  and 
attractive  than  the  Liu-ng  place.’ 

‘ On  Sunday  Mr.  Steele  conducted  forenoon  service  and  examined 
several  candidates  for  admission.  At  the  afternoon  service  two  men 
and  one  woman  were  baptized  and  a Communion  celebrated.  On 
Monday  Mr.  Steele  went  on  to  visit  Ng-kng,  but  I had  to  return  to 
Chaochowfu.  I came  back  direct  across  the  hills,  spending  one  night  at 
a small  hamlet,  in  a wretched  Native  house  kept  by  a poor  old  widow, 
who  had  never  seen  a barbarian  before.  This  road  is  not  usually 
travelled  by  Missionaries  —a  stiff  hill-road  most  of  the  way,  with  few 
villages.  I was  glad  to  get  into  more  level  country,  finally  reaching 
the  city  on  Tuesday  evening.’ 

The  Hospital. — The  Hospital  figures  show  considerable  increases  on 
the  figures  of  1906  ; a third  more  in-patients  (762  male  and  282 
female)  ; of  out-patients  3,019  males  (an  increase  of  nearly  500),  1,551 
females  (an  increase  of  more  than  500).  The  total  individual  patients 
(including  those  seen  in  their  own  homes)  numbered  3,897  males  and 
1,920  females  (an  increase  of  nearly  900),  although  in  1906  Mrs.  Blaikie’s 
itineration  patients  (476)  were  included,  while  in  1907  her  only  itinera- 
tion patients  were  in  the  Suabue  district. 

‘ For  the  last  few  Sundays,’  Dr.  Whyte  writes,  ‘ I have  noticed  a par- 
ticularly large  number  of  old  patients  and  friends  of  old  patients  coming  to 
the  City  Church.  A few  days  ago  an  old  patient,  whom  Dr.  Dalziel  had 
cured,  came  for  treatment  of  a fresh  complaint,  and  we  were  glad  to  find  that 
since  he  was  here  so  many  years  ago  he  had  been  a regular  Church  attendant 
at  his  own  village,  and  had  recently  been  admitted  to  Church  membership. 

‘Since  the  Chinese  New  Year  we  have  had  three  out-patient  days  a 
week  in  place  of  two.  We  have  thus  been  able  to  see  at  more  frequent 
intervals  Chaochowfu  people  seriously  ill.  They  are  told  to  come  on  the 
Wednesday  that  they  may  be  examined  more  carefully  than  is  always 
possible  on  a Monday  or  Friday.’ 

Anchylostomiasis. — A less  alarming  name  for  this  disease  is  ‘ miner’s 
worm,’  as  it  is  called  in  Cornwall,  where  it  is  common.  A Local 
Government  Board  Committee  is  now  investigating  its  causes  and 
remedies.  The  climate  of  South  China  and  Formosa  supplies  conditions 
similar  to  those  in  the  lower  workings  of  mines  and  tunnels  at  Home, 
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and  all  our  medical  Missionaries  have  cases  of  anchylostomiasis.  The 
patients  come  into  Hospital  bloodless,  dropsical,  and  short  of  breath,  and 
are  able  by-and-bv  to  leave  ruddy  and  vigorous. 

‘ Five  of  our  students  are  now  completing  their  fifth  year,  and  are  able  to 
bear  a fair  measure  of  responsibility.  It  was,  therefore,  easier  than  I had 
anticipated  to  keep  the  Hospital  open  through  the  whole  year.  At  the  times 
at  which  the  Hospital  has  been  usually  closed  (in  August  and  at  the  Chinese 
New  Year)  there  were  many  calls  to  serious  cases  in  the  homes  of  the 
people.  In  August  there  were  busy  out-patient  days  and  over  170  in- 
patients. The  people  will  now  know  over  a wider  area  that  we  are  not 
closing,  and  I fully  anticipate  that  in  every  particular  Dr.  Wight  will  be 
able  to  report  a considerable  increase  next  year.’ 1 

The  wages  bill  of  the  Hospital  is  much  larger  this  year.  The 
Hospital  students  support  themselves  for  the  first  four  years  of  their 
course  and  in  their  fifth  year  receive  a salary.  The  five  students  who 
began  to  be  paid  for  their  services  early  in  the  year  cost  more  than  #20 
per  month. 


III.  Suabue — The  Young  People's  Field. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Rev.  David  Sutherland  and  Mrs.  Sutherland ; 
Dr.  Muir  Sandeman  and  Mrs.  Sandeman. 

Ordained  Chinese  Minister. — Rev.  Te  Hu-nguan,  of  Suabue. 

The  first  baptism  in  Suabue,  a town  of  10,000  inhabitants,  occurred 
in  November  1894.  Two  or  three  visits  had  been  paid  by  the  Mission- 
aries before  that  time. 

Twelve  years  ago  our  Christian  Endeavour  Societies  accepted  a proposal 
made  to  them  by  the  Committee  that  they  should  charge  themselves  with 
the  support  of  the  new  sub-centre.  In  1898  Mr.  Sutherland,  and  in  1904 
Dr.  Sandeman,  became  the  first  Missionaries  so  maintained.  But  since,  in 
many  of  our  Congregations,  there  is  no  Christian  Endeavour  Society,  the 
Suabue  Mission  was  afterwards  cast  on  the  sympathy  and  liberality  of  all 
the  societies  of  young  men  and  women  in  the  Church  (Christian  Endeavour 
Societies,  Guilds,  Fellowship  Meetings,  Literary  Societies,  Ministers’  Bible 
Classes  not  connected  with  Sunday  Schools,  and  the  like),  and  it  is  now 
known  as  the  Young  People’s  Field,  for  which  they  have  raised  in  all  about 
£7,500,  and,  although  their  annual  contributions  do  not  yet  quite  reach  the 
Suabue  expenditure,  they  intend  to  carry  through  the  responsibility  so 
gallantly  undertaken. 

The  First  Suabue  Pastor. — Mr.  Te  Hu-nguan,  formerly  Minister  of 
the  Kieh-yang  Church,  had  been  for  some  time  the  preacher  in  Suabue. 
He  was  unanimously  2 called  to  the  Pastorate  as  soon  as  it  became  a 
‘ sanctioned  ’ charge,  and  was  inducted  on  December  5 ; Dr.  Maclagan 
preaching  and  addressing  the  new  Minister,  the  Congregation  being 

1 Dr.  Whyte  comes  Home  for  a year’s  furlough  in  the  spring  of  1908,  and  the 
Chaochowfu  Hospital  will  be  in  Dr.  Wight’s  care. 

2 1 Never  have  I known  the  people  so  thoroughly  of  one  mind,’  Mr.  Sutherland  says, 
speaking  of  the  call. 
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addressed  by  the  Ministers  of  Miou  and  Sin-liu.  140  people  sat  down 
to  the  induction  dinner. 

On  the  three  following  days  a largely  attended  Conference  of  the 
Christian  people  of  the  district  was  held ; a ‘ Harmonious  Assembly  ’ 
the  Chinese  Christians  name  such  a Conference,  in  happy  confidence ! 
The  women’s  side  of  the  Hospital  was  given  over  to  women  from  a 
distance,  the  Boys’  School  to  men.  The  Conference  discussed  such 
living  questions  as  Education,  Sabbath-keeping,  Evangelisation,  Family 
Customs,  Marriage,  Singing,  Prayer,  the  Holy  Spirit,  Salvation. 

On  one  of  the  clays  the  local  mandarin  came  to  pay  his  respects.  He 
listened  to  the  Sin-liu  Minister’s  address  on  Education,  and  then  accepted 
an  invitation  to  speak,  probably  the  first  mandarin  in  a Christian  pulpit. 


He  told  his  hearers  ‘ that,  in  becoming  Christians,  it  was  very  important  that 
they  should  become  real  Christians.’ 

‘ The  whole  series  of  meetings,’  Mr.  Sutherland  says,  ‘ wras  very  success- 
ful, and  the  interest  never  flagged.  ,l  I have  got  ten  parts  benefit,”  one  of 
our  servants  said  to  my  wife.’ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blaikie’s  Itinerary.-— Mr.  Sutherland  returned  from 
furlough  last  May.  In  the  end  of  1906  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blaikie  spent 
seven  or  eight  weeks  in  a Suabue  itinerary,  giving  a Sunday  to  each  of 
seven  stations  ; Mr.  Blaikie  dispensing  the  Communion  each  Sunday,  and 
In  every  case  but  one  admitting  new  members  by  baptism  or  (those 
baptized  in  infancy)  by  profession  of  faith.  They  covered  177  miles  on 
foot,  91  miles  by  river-boat,  and  89  miles  by  chair.  Wherever  they 
went  Mrs.  Blaikie  saw  patients — 450  in  all.  Nearly  all  the  villages, 
from  which  members  and  adherents  came  to  the  different  Chapels,  were 
visited.  The  Mission  Schools  in  the  district  were  all  examined.  A 
night  was  spent  at  each  of  two  places  where  there  was  no  Chapel,  but 
a number  of  people  anxious  for  Christian  teaching — c Tua-la-thau, 
10  miles  from  Kit-chieh-ue  (where  we  met  with  a very  rough  welcome 
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from  a crowd  of  curious  fisher-folk,  anxious  to  see,  but,  alas  ! not  to 
listen  to  the  pair  of  strange  foreign  beings),  and  Poh-bue,  a large 
market  town,  10  miles  from  Kit-chieh-ue  on  the  other  side,  where  we 
have  since  commenced  services  and  stationed  a preacher.’ 

The  Missionaries  were  cheered  by  signs  of  progress  at  most  of  the 
stations. 

In  Kit-chieh-ue,  the  seat  of  a famous  Buddhist  worship,  even  the  priests, 
are  willing  to  listen  to  the  preacher.  The  Chapel  is  commodious  and  com- 
fortable. Tang-hai  is  a hostile  town,  but  several  men  from  a neighbouring 
village  were  baptized,  and  there  are  other  inquirers.  Tang-sua  has  a 
flourishing  village  Congregation,  badly  needing  a better  school-room  and  place 
of  worship.  At  Hai-hong  one  man,  the  only  Christian  in  the  town,  was 
baptized.  The  Congregation  comes  from  villages  round  about,  an  extreme 
instance  of  a common  case.  The  townsfolk  stand  aloof  ; in  the  villages  the 
people  are  more  readily  laid  hold  of.  Kong-pheng  and  Tua-ua  are  the  oldest 
Congregations  in  the  district.  In  both  places  there  are  entire  Christian, 
families.  The  women  especially  are  remarkably  earnest  and  intelligent, 
much  of  which  is  due  to  women’s  classes  conducted  by  Miss  Harkness. 
Tua-ua  is  a sanctioned  charge.  It  is  now  issuing  its  fourth  call,  having 
thrice  failed  to  secure  acceptance.  In  Suabue  Mr.  Blaikie  was  struck  with 
the  number  of  men  desiring  to  be  Christians,  but  hindered  by  some  difficulty 
in  connection  with  the  Sunday  closing  of  their  shops,  or  some  connection, 
with  the  opium  trade.1 

The  Schools. — A Boys’  Boarding-school  has  been  built  in  Suabuer 
towards  the  cost  of  which  the  Westminster  College  men  have  obtained 
above  £200  from  the  Congregations  they  visited  last  year.  Thirty  boys 
can  be  taken  in ; lads  from  the  country  Mission  Schools.  The  school 
was  opened  in  February.  On  the  ground-floor  there  are  two  large 
class-rooms  and  a dining-room.  Above,  rooms  for  two  teachers  and 
two  dormitories  for  the  boys.  ‘ We  hope,  by  its  means,  to  encourage 
lads  to  give  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  Church  who  otherwise, 
for  want  of  opportunity,  might  be  lost  to  us.’ 

Of  the  country  Mission  Schools  Mr.  Sutherland  says  : ‘ Coming 
back,  after  an  absence  of  nineteen  months,  I was  struck  by  the  serious 
spirit  which  pervades  the  Elementary  Schools,  probably  due  to  the  new 
Government  Schools,  with  elaborate  codes,  opened  in  many  villages 
and  towns.’ 

The  Open  Doors. — ‘ If  we  had  more  Native  helpers  and  sufficient 
means  we  might  easily  open  five  or  six  new  stations  next  year.  It  wilt 
be  arresting  the  natural  development  of  the  work  if  we  are  prevented 
from  getting  into  two  places  soon — the  market  towns  of  Kho-tng  and 
Bue-leng.’  There  should  be  teachers,  apart  from  the  preachers,  where- 
ever  there  is  a school.  If  the  preacher  is  also  the  teacher  his  own  work 
must  suffer. 

‘ The  preacher  at  Kong-pheng  conducts  a school  with  marked  efficiency. 
His  Congregation  of  66  Communicants  comes  from  villages  scattered  over 

1 In  both  matters  the  Chinese  Church  is  strict.  Sunday  observance  is  often  difficult. 
A Christian  man  has  non-Christian  partners — in  a shop,  which  they  will  not  shut  on 
Sundays  ; in  a fishing-boat,  and  he  must  give  up  his  share  and  his  employment,  or  take 
his  place  in  the  crew  on  the  Sunday  morning. 
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a wide  area  ; and  he  preaches  every  Sunday  to  80  or  90  people,  expounds 
Scripture  at  evening  worship  nightly,  and  preaches  to  the  heathen  in  the 
markets  and  villages.’  But  this  is  work  for  at  least  two  men. 

An  Adult  School. — Mr.  Sutherland  was  twice  round  his  whole 
diocese  between  May  and  December.  At  the  fishing  village  of  Chia-nng 
the  men  who  belonged  to  the  Church  were  in  the  way  of  going  out 
to  the  fishing  on  Sunday  morning,  only  attending  Church  in  the 
evening.  The  preacher,  to  get  a better  hold  of  his  fisher-folk,  started 
an  evening  class. 

‘I  found  24  present  one  evening,’ Mr.  Sutherland  writes,  ‘ 8 or  9 boys 
and  the  rest  grown-up  lads  and  men.  They  read  from  our  hymn-book  and 
from  the  New  Testament.  The  class  is  opened  each  evening  with  prayer  at 
8 o’clock,  and  closed  in  the  same  way  punctually  at  9 ; but  all  who  read 
come  to  the  Chapel  a little  after  6 and  begin  at  once.  This  has  told  on  the 
Sabbath  services.  Since  the  beginning  of  summer  the  attendances  morning, 
afternoon,  and  evening,  instead  of  2,  5,  40,  have  been  30,  30,  40.’ 

The  Hospital. — The  women  in  the  Suabue  district  are  slow  to  come 
into  the  Hospital.  But  they  have  begun  to  present  themselves  freely  on 
out-patient  days — two  and  a half  times  as  many  last  year  as  in  1900. 
Dr.  Sandeman’s  total  number  of  individual  patients  was  2,037,  of 
whom  373  were  women.  The  in-patients  were  257  ; the  Dispensary 
patients,  1,599  ; 45  were  seen  in  their  own  homes  (20  of  these 
women),  and  136  were  seen  by  Dr.  Sandeman  on  itinerations — in  all 
60  per  cent,  more  men  and  two  and  a half  times  as  many  women  as  in 
1906. 

Plague  was  rife  in  some  places.  ‘ It  was  bad  in  Hai-hong  for  months,’ 
Dr.  Sandeman  writes,  ‘ especially  in  the  part  of  the  city  round  the  Chapel. 
None  of  our  members  were  attacked.  This  summer  the  “ Dragon  Boat 
Festival”  was  observed  with  great  outlay  at  Hai-hong.  The  people  attribute 
the  outbreak  of  plague  to  the  neglect  of  the  Festival.  Work  in  t lie 
Suabue  Hospital  steadily  increases,’  Dr.  Sandeman  adds,  ‘although  the 
women  still  seem  to  be  afraid  of  us.  The  senior  student  is  leaving  to  open  a 
medicine  shop  for  himself.  I trust  he  may  be  a help  to  the  Church  wherever 
he  settles.’ 

One  of  Dr.  Sandeman’s  patients  was  the  Suabue  civil  magistrate’s 
nephew.  In  gratitude  for  his  recovery  the  mandarin,  with  much  cere- 
mony, presented  the  Hospital  with  a tablet.  ‘ First  a band  of  musicians 
arrived,  then  the  great  man  in  his  official  chair,  followed  by  his  nephew 
and  a suite  of  servants.  Finally  the  tablet  appeared — a substantial 
wooden  board — carried  by  servants  and  escorted  by  more  music.  The 
Magistrate  presented  the  tablet,  and  I replied  that  I was  altogether 
unworthy  to  receive  it.  Then  we  adjourned  to  the  consulting-room,  and 
sat  looking  at  one  another  until  the  deafening  noise  of  Chinese  crackers 
came  to  an  end.’  The  mandarin  and  his  nephew  then,  by  invitation, 
went  to  the  Mission-house,  where  they  were  hospitably  entertained 
with  tea  and  cakes,  bread,  butter,  and  jam — the  bread  included  in  the 
menu  because  the  mandarin,  liking  the  Mission-house  bread,  had  once 
asked  for  some. 

Church  Discipline. — Five  of  the  Kong-pheng  members  were  sus- 
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pended  from  Communion  for  placing  their  little  girls  as  daughters-in- 
law  in  heathen  hands.  The  thrifty  Chinaman  buys  and  takes  home  a 
baby-girl  for  daughter-in-law  for  2s.  If  he  waits  till  she  is  marriageable 
he  will  have  to  pay  perhaps  £20.  The  Kong-pheng  Christian  fathers 
had  sold  their  baby-girls  for  a trifle  ; it  must  have  been  with  the  Chinese 
feeling  still  in  their  hearts  that  too  many  daughters  are  an  encumbrance. 

A case  of  another  kind  did  not,  indeed,  become  a matter  of  discipline, 
but  it  delayed  a baptism.  A baby-girl  laid  out  on  the  roadside  to  die  was 
adopted  by  a Christian  man  who  had  no  children.  She  grew  up  and 
went  to  school  at  Suabue — a clever  girl,  becoming  an  intelligent,  devout 
Christian. 

Instead  of  marrying  her  and  letting  her  go  as  a daughter-in-law  into  her 
husband’s  father’s  house  (the  Chinese  custom)  the  husband  and  wife  who 
had  brought  her  up  persuaded  a young  man,  a deacon  of  the  Church,  to  come 
into  their  house  as  their  son-in-law.  And  now  arises  a difficulty  as  to  the 
surname  the  children  are  to  bear.  The  old  man  wants  his  own  name  to  be 
perpetuated,  and  regards  the  proposal  he  makes  as  most  reasonable  ; the 
first,  third,  and  fifth  child  to  be  called  Lien  after  him  ; the  second,  fourth, 
and  sixth  to  take  their  father’s  name,  Tshua.  Over  the  first  baby  they 
have  differed,  and  its  baptism — poor  little  mite  ! — is  delayed  till  the  grave 
question  of  its  name  can  be  settled. 

£ You  may  laugh,’  says  Mr.  Sutherland,  telling  the  story,  ‘ but  the 
old  man  was  not  laughing  as  he  made  the  bowl  dance  off  the  table  in 
the  act  of  clenching  his  argument  with  his  fist.’ 

* A Rice  Christian.’ — Is  the  sneer  dead  ? Suabue  furnishes  an 
interesting  reply.  There  are  some  members  of  the  Tua-ua  Church 
whose  liberality  is  conspicuous.  One  of  them  has  been  appointed 
postmaster  in  the  new  Tua-ua  Post  Office.  All  his  former  contributions 
to  the  Church  are  continued,  and  besides  he  gives  his  whole  Post 
Office  emoluments.  He  is  now,  in  addition,  supporting  a promising 
Tua-ua  lad  in  the  Swatow  Mission  High  School.  He  is  a sample  of 
the  ‘ rice  Christians  ’ in  our  Mission  ! Mr.  Sutherland  supplements  the 
story  with  a notable  fact.  There  are  now  five  Government  Post  Offices 
in  the  Suabue  district.  Three  of  the  five  postmasters  are  Christians. 


THE  HAKKA  COUNTRY. 

I.  South  Hakkaland. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Rev.  D.  Maclver,  M.A.,  and  Mrs.  Maclver, 
Rev.  W.  Riddel,  M.A.,  M.D.,  and  Mrs.  Riddel,  Rev.  Stephen  Band, 
B.A.,  and  Mrs.  Band,  Rev.  W.  B.  Paton,  B.A.;  Misses  Balmer,  Laidler, 
and  Keith. 

Ordained  Chinese  Ministers. — Revs.  Pbang  Khi-l'uug  (College  Tutor), 
Phang  Tshiung,  of  Wukingfu,  and  Tsen  Mien-lu,  of  Thong-hang. 

Ho-pho,  the  first  Hakka  Station,  was  opened  by  the  Swatow  Mission- 
aries in  1871.  In  1875  the  Swatow  Missionaries  asked  that  a Hakka 
Mission  Centre  should  be  established,  with  its  own  Missionaries — the 
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Hakka  dialect  being  entirely  different  from  the  Swatow  dialect.  The* 
first  Hakka  Missionary  (Rev.  John  Rutherfurd,  B.D.)  was  appointed 
in  1877.  Mr.  Rutherfurd  was  invalided  home  in  1878.  In  1879  the 
Rev.  D.  Maclver,  M.A.,  was  appointed  to  Hakkaland,  and  in  1881 
he  and  the  Rev.  W.  Riddel,  M.A.,  M.D.,  settled  in  the  district;  in  1882: 
fixing  on  Wukingfu  (Ng-ksng-phu,  as  it  was  at  first  called)  as  a suit- 
able centre.  It  is  a cluster  of  villages  (population  5,000),  near  a river, 
by  which  boats  can  go  to  and  from  Swatow,  sixty  miles  away.  The 
‘ f u ’ in  Wukingfu  is  not  the  usual  ‘ fu  ’ of  rank,  as  in  Chaocliowfu, 


where  it  means  a prefectural  city.  In  Wukingfu  c fu  ' means  ‘wealth,’ 
and  the  whole  word  means  ‘ five  classics  wealth.’ 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Riddel  came  home  last  spring  on  furlough.  Mr. 
Paton  has  passed  all  his  language  examinations,  and  now  takes  over 
from  Mr.  Band  the  supervision  of  the  country  schools  and  the  work  of 
the  Mission  High  School.  He  has  already  visited  and  examined  the 
country  schools,  and  conducted  services  at  many  of  the  stations. 

The  High  School,  Mr.  Maclver  notes,  ‘ makes  much  heavier  demands 
on  the  Missionary  teacher  than  in  former  years.  Formerly,  in  addition  to 
Scripture  and  a good  Chinese  education,  we  were  content  with  teaching 
Western  Arithmetic,  History,  Geography,  the  Elements  of  Astronomy,  and 
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some  Simple  Natural  Philosophy.  Now  we  have  to  teach  Higher  Arithmetic, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Electricity,  ifcc.’ 

The  Theological  College. — The  College,  with  its  21  students,  has 
been  Mr.  Maclver’s  main  work,  though  he  has  also  done  a good  deal  of 
country  visiting.  The  students  are  in  two  classes;  first  and  second 
years’  men  together,  and  third  and  fourth  years’  men  together.  Trans- 
lation of  Scripture  into  the  vernacular,  Exegesis,  Dogmatics,  Church 
History,  Symbolics,  and  Apologetics,  and  the  Relations  of  Christianity  to 
Confucianism  and  Buddhism  are  chief  subjects  in  the  curriculum 
taught  by  Mr.  Maclver  and  Mr.  Phang  Khi-fung,  the  Tutor.  Mr. 
Band  gives  valuable  help  in  teaching  Mathematics  and  Singing. 
During  the  Vacation  the  College  Students  and  the  Preachers  at  the 
stations  exchanged  places.  The  students  were  sent  out  to  preach  and 
the  preachers  came  in  for  a short  course  of  instruction. 

Mr.  Phang  Khi-fung  was  one  of  the  Native  pastors  to  whom  a reception 
was  given  at  the  Shanghai  Conference.  He  gave  one  of  the  replies  in  the 
Mandarin  dialect,  the  official  speech  of  all  China.  Mr.  Phang  was  also  one 
of  the  two  Secretaries  at  the  meetings  at  which  the  Presbyterian  union 
already  described  was  effected. 

Of  the  24  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Wukingfu  and  Swatow 
Theological  College  who  were  turned  away  by  the  Missionaries  early  last 
year,  when  (before  the  Synod)  the  appropriations  they  asked  for  were  cut 
down,  no  one,  perhaps,  more  touched  the  hearts  of  friends  at  home  who 
read  the  story  in  the  ! Messenger  ’ than  the  Wukingfu  brother  who,  on 
the  faith  of  an  earlier  understanding  that  he  was  to  enter  the  College 
and  qualify  himself  for  a preacher’s  life,  with  its  poverty  and  its  honour, 
had  given  up  his  farm  and  sold  his  farming  implements  and  stock.  The 
support  of  this  brother  and  of  the  other  three  South  Hakka  men,  in 
whose  faces  the  College  door  had  to  be  shut,  was  generously  undertaken 
by  friends  in  one  of  our  London  Churches  for  the  four  years  of  their 
College  course  (the  support  of  almost  all  the  twenty  Swatow  men  is 
being  provided  in  the  same  kindly  way  by  friends  in  other  Congrega- 
tions). Of  the  Wukingfu  men  Mr.  Maclver  says  : — - 

‘ The  man  who  sold  his  farming  implements,  &c.,  we  took  on  for  this  year, 
on  the  understanding  that,  if  no  response  came  from  home,  we  should  pay  for 
him  ourselves.  We  have  had  other  two  men  in  the  College  for  this  year,  of 
the  same  type — “ irregular,”  that  is,  men  who  have  not  been  through  the 
High  School  course.  We  took  them  on  definitely  for  one  year,  to  see  what 
was  in  them.  They  have  both  done  well,  and  we  shall  gladly  keep  them  on. 
Another  of  those  refused  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  also  an  “ irregular  ” 
student,  has  been  for  some  years  in  the  service  of  Dr.  McPliun,  and  gave  up 
his  situation  in  the  hopes  of  getting  into  College.  He  will  be  the  fourth  man 
for  whom  the  Frognal  friends  are  making  themselves  responsible.  He  is  much 
esteemed  for  his  earnestness  and  spirituality.’ 

The  High  School. — ‘ Steady  progress  and  some  increase  of  economv 
and  efficiency  ; ’ so  Mr.  Band  characterises  the  year’s  work  in  the  High 
School.  The  School  has  been  in  his  care,  and  Mr.  Baton  has  been  able 
to  relieve  him  of  mucli  of  the  country  visitation. 

Fifty-three  boys  were  on  the  school-roll  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Some  of  the  new  boys  only  remained  a single  term,  and  the  year  closed 
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with  48  boys  in  residence.  Thirteen  of  the  previous  year’s  boys  are  now 
teaching  in  country  schools.  The  fees  were  raised  to  #16  annually 
(double  the  fee  of  four  years  ago)  and  the  dietary  was  made  plainer  to 
reduce  expense.1  It  never  was  an  extravagant  table,  but  no  ill  results 
followed  its  increased  simplicity ; the  boys’  health  was  good — perhaps 
helped  by  the  physical  exercises  Mr.  Paton  gave  them — drill,  athletic 
sports,  basket-ball — into  which  they  entered  with  great  spirit. 

The  senior  Chinese  teacher,  Mr.  Yong  Shau-ngok,  is  an  enthusiastic 
and  capable  educationalist.  The  new  Government  code  requires  a knowledge 
of  local  geography.  Mr.  Vong  has  published  a geography  of  the  district, 
which  includes  Dr.  Riddel’s  local  maps,  as  a text-book  for  the  Government 
schools,  a book  highly  commended  by  the  district  Magistrate.  Mr.  Yong  kindles 
some  of  his  own  enthusiasm  in  the  boys.  Their  conduct  has  been  good. 
‘ The  scholarships  founded  by  Mrs.  Ede  in  memory  of  her  husband  prove  an 
excellent  incentive  to  hard  work  and  good  behaviour.  Some  of  the  boys  are 
so  evenly  matched  in  their  studies  that  the  loss  of  a few  good  marks  would 
decide  the  issue,  and  it  is  amusing  to  watch  the  anxiety  which  the  loss  of  a 
single  mark  occasions.’ 

Besides  the  secular  subjects  (in  which  Mr.  Paton  was  already  able  to 
render  some  assistance)  the  Scriptural  teaching  has  been  constant  and 
full;  Mr.  Maclver  and  Mr.  Paton  dividing  the  classes  between  them,  and 
daily  worship  being  taken  by  all  the  Missionaries  in  turn.  Seven  of  the 
boys  are  Church  members  (one  baptized  during  the  year).  These  boys, 
and  some  of  the  others  as  well,  assist  in  Y.M.C.A.  preaching  expeditions 
on  Sundays  to  the  neighbouring  villages. 

Of  many  of  the  boys,  Mr.  Band  says,  ‘ The  Missionaries  hope  that 
they  will  ere  long  see  them  definitely  on  the  side  of  Christ  and  con- 
secrating their  lives  to  His  service;  while  there  are  at  least  a few  in 
whom  we  trust  the  great  change  has  already  taken  place,  and  whose 
influence  is  gradually  leavening  the  school  with  Christian  ideals  and 
principles.’ 

No  report  has  been  received  regarding  the  Elementary  Schools.  The 
fees  in  these  schools  have  amounted  to  $448  ; the  High  School  fees  to  $723. 

Growth  of  the  Church. — The  total  accessions  were  75  (63  adult 
baptisms  and  10  young  folks  received  to  Communion,  having  been 
baptized  in  infancy)  ; the  net  increase  40,  there  having  been  17  deaths 
and  18  names  removed  from  the  roll — a lean  year,’  Mr.  Maclver  says. 

Mr.  Maclver  mentions  some  conditions  which  explain  the  diminished 
rate  of  progress  in  Hakkaland. 

1.  The  year  has  been  one  of  semi-famine  in  Hakkaland,  as  in  the 
Swatow  region. 

A poor  rice-crop  in  the  autumn  of  1906  was  followed  last  summer  by  a 
total  failure  of  the  crop.  Rice  was  three  times  its  usual  price.  Happily, 
supplies  came  from  abroad  (Annam,  Siam,  &c.)  or  there  would  be  actual 

1 A heavier  rice  bill,  but  less  spent  on  meat  and  vegetables.  For  the  past  three  years 
the  fees,  including  the  salaries  of  the  three  Chinese  teachers,  have  met  35  per  cent., 
40  per  cent.,  and  57  per  cent.,  respectively,  of  the  school  expenses.  Including  the  salaries 
of  the  three  Chinese  teachers  (#330  in  all),  the  High  School,  with  its  48  boys,  cost  the 
Mission  Funds  #852  (about  £90). 
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famine  in  the  Hakka  districts.  ‘ We  had  to  give  the  High  School  a longer 
holiday  than  usual,  because  we  had  no  money  to  pay  the  rice  bill.  Our  Native 
Pastor  has  a salary  of  #16  a month.  For  a long  time  he  and  his  family  lived 
on  congee  (soft-boiled  rice)  and  a kind  of  rice-gruel,  in  which  there  is  but 
little  nourishment.’ 

2.  The  political  unrest  is  unfavourable  to  quiet  Christian  work. 

« The  revolutionaries  and  their  literature  are  everywhere.  A Chinese 
graduate  came  for  several  years  to  one  of  our  chapels.  He  had  some  trouble 
with  the  Mandarin,  who  treated  him  badly.  He  is  now  in  Hong  Kong,  the 
active  centre  of  revolutionary  movements,  directed  largely  to  his  own  district. 
There  are  many  such  on  the  borders  of  China,  who  would  be  formidable 
enemies  of  the  Government  if  they  could  but  unite.’ 

3.  Nor  does  the  educational  stir,  as  yet  at  least,  assist  the  Mission 
work. 

‘Except  in  the  great  centres,  Western  education  in  China  has,  to  use  a 
Chinese  phrase,  “ the  name  but  not  the  reality.”  How  could  men  teach 
English  or  Mathematics  after  a few  months’  study  of  the  subject  under 
incompetent  teachers  ? At  our  district  city  an  examination  of  would-be 
teachers  was  recently  held.  The  candidates  were  successful — the  answers  to 
the  questions  written  by  the  examiners  and  given  to  the  candidates  (no  doubt 
for  a consideration)  to  copy.  More  serious  still  is  the  fact  that  the  attitude 
of  the  new  education  to  Christianity  is  often  at  present  hostile.  One  of  the 
sons  of  the  gentleman  who  gave  so  liberally  for  the  Anglo-Chinese  College 
in  Swatow  went  to  Japan  to  study.  On  his  return  he  told  his  friends  that 
religion  is  not  necessary  to  the  true  advancement  of  a nation.  So  say  many 
of  our  new  educationists.’ 

The  Hospital. — For  most  of  the  year  the  Hospital  has  been  in 
charge  of  Dr.  Riddel’s  senior  assistant,  Mr.  Tsen  Ship.  Evidently 
Mr.  Tsen  has  the  confidence  of  the  people ; patients  and  operations 
exceeded  the  figures  of  1906;  in-patients  826,  against  740;  out- 
patients 3,569,  against  3,480 ; patients  seen  in  their  own  homes  or  on 
itinerations  245,  against  200.  The  total  of  individual  patients  was 
2,985  men  and  1,655  women  in  1907  ; 2,766  men  and  1,644  women 
in  1906. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  the  Missionaries,  and  especially  the 
ladies  and  the  children,  treatment  by  Chinese  doctors  with  only  the  training 
which  an  overworked  Mission  doctor  can  find  time  to  give  to  his  students 
cannot  be  considered  satisfactory.  But,  as  regards  dealing  with  the  ordinary 
ailments  of  the  Chinese,  the  Wukingfu  experiment  is  certainly  hopeful. 
‘ We  have  quite  an  exceptional  man  in  our  locum  tenens,  Tsen  Ship,’  Mr. 
Maclver  says.  1 He  has  been  for  many  years  connected  with  the  Hospital 
and  is  an  outstanding  Christian,  respected  and  trusted  by  all.  Given  such 
a man,  the  Hospital  with  the  pupils  and  students  of  all  our  institutions  may 
for  a time  be  left  safely  in  his  hands.’ 

The  Evangelistic  work  in  the  Hospital  was  diligently  prosecuted, 
the  medical  staff,  the  theological  students,  and  the  clerical  Missionaries 
all  taking  part.  A Biblewoman  visited  regularly  the  women’s  wards. 

The  Stations. — In  31  places  services  are  regularly  held ; at  two 
stations  (Kau-thien  and  Thai-yen)  conducted  by  the  Elders  or  others 
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of  the  members;  at  Yu-tshau-yong  by  members  of  the  Wukingfu 
Y.M.C.A.,  who  walk  ten  miles  there  and  ten  miles  back  every  Lord’s 
Day.  The  rest  of  the  stations  have  preachers.  Ho-thien,  with  three 
associated  stations,  appears  now  amongst  the  pastorates.  It  was 
expected  to  issue  a call  early  this  year.  A fourth  Hakka  pastorate 
has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Presbytery — Ho-pho,  a town  of  5,000  or 
6,000  inhabitants. 

One  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionaries  now  resides  in  Ho-pho,  and  the 
Basel  Mission  is  also  at  work  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Ho-pho  Baptist 
Congregation  had  a festive  day  last  March,  when  their  new  chapel  was 
opened.  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  essential  unity  of  the  Missionary  force 
that  both  the  German  Mission  and  our  own  shared  in  the  rejoicings  of  the 
Baptist  Church.  ‘ A noticeable  feature,’  reports  the  Baptist  Missionary  to 
his  own  Board,  ‘ was  the  fraternal  spirit  shown  by  the  brethren  of  the 
Presbyterian  Chapels  in  the  near-by  districts.  They  sent  scrolls  and 
presents,  and  joined  in  the  opening  service.’ 1 

Colportage. — The  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland  puts  two 
Chinese  colporteurs  under  the  direction  of  the  Wukingfu  brethren. 
They  work  chiefly  in  districts  without  preachers  or  churches.  An 
old  Christian  of  nearly  thirty  years’  standing,  a prominent  Ho-thien 
merchant,  who  has  just  gone  to  his  rest,  was  one  of  many  laid  hold  of 
by  colportage  work. 

‘ Mr.  Phang  Lim-kiau,’  Mr.  Maclver  says,  1 has  for  all  these  years  been 
the  most  outstanding  Christian  in  Ho-thien;  the  Missionaries’  “stand-by” 
in  all  cases  of  difficulty.  He  has  suffered  much  for  his  religion.  Once  he 
was  publicly  beaten  by  the  district  Mandarin.  He  was  a man  of  consider- 
able learning,  and  was  for  many  years  supposed  to  be  engaged  on  a magnum 
opus  showing  the  superiority  of  Christianity  to  Confucianism,  which,  how- 
ever, has  not  seen  the  light.  He  was  brought  to  the  Truth  by  his  own 
reading  of  the  Bible.  Roman  Catholic  Missionaries  came  to  the  town,  but 
he  refused  their  doctrine  because  it  did  not  correspond  with  “The  Book.” 
He  was  a religious  conservative.  The  National  Bible  Society  published  an 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  easy  book  style  (Dr.  Griffith  John’s). 
Their  depot  in  Hankow,  with  its  stock  of  Testaments,  was  burned  down. 
Mr.  Phang’s  remark  was  characteristic  : “ What  else  could  you  expect  for 
people  who  tamper  with  the  Word  of  God  1 ” ’ 

The  Printing  Press. — Only  Romanised  books  (i.c.  printed  in  our 
own  letters)  are  sent  out  from  the  press ; read,  therefore,  only  by  the 
Christians.  (In  the  ordinary  Chinese  School  the  pupils  learn  to  read 
‘ character.’)  ‘ We  get  orders  from  Penang,  the  Federated  Malay 
States,  Java,  &c.  The  Hakka  Dictionary  has  created  a demand  for  our 
other  books.  We  have  three  printers  at  work  producing  Bible  Stories, 
Hymn-books,  and  School-books  of  all  kinds.  The  hard  times,  how- 
ever, make  it  difficult  to  sell  books,  a fact  which  has  been  against  the 
work  of  our  two  colporteurs.’ 

The  Synod  will  be  interested  to  know  that  Mr.  Maclver ’s  own 

1 So  did  the  non- Christian  elders  of  the  town  ; a deputation  of  them  came  to  offer 
congratulations.  The  chapel  cost  $1,200,  of  which  $1,000  was  raised  locally.  The 
contributions  of  our  own  South  Hakka  Congregations  are  increasing — $3,938  in  1907 ; 
$2,451  in  1906. 
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magnum  opus,  -his  English-G’hinese  Hakka  Dictionary,  has  been  most 
appreciatively  reviewed  by  Chinese  scholars.  A long  notice  appears  in 
a recent  number  of  ‘ The  World’s  Chinese  Students’  Journal.’ 

The  Dictionary  is  based  on  a MS.  Dictionary  at  which  some  of  the 
Basel  Missionaries  toiled  for  a good  many  years.  Mr.  Maclver  took  up  the 
work  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  He  was  assisted  by  his  Chinese  writer, 
Pang  Ching-kao,  ‘ whose  whole  time,’  he  says,  ‘ for  two  years  was  given  to 
revising  and  adding  to  my  collection  of  Colloquial  Phrases  and  to  correcting 
the  Chinese  part  of  the  proof,’  and  by  Mrs.  Maclver,  ‘ not  only  by  sympathy 
and  encouragement,  but  in  the  more  practical  way  of  helpful  criticism  and 
correction  of  proof.’  ‘ The  result  of  these  united  labours,’  the  reviewer  says, 
is  a volume  of  1,221  pages,  printed  in  large,  clear  type,  and  those  who  make 
use  of  it  should  be  grateful  to  the  three  patient,  silent  workers  who  toiled  at 
it  for  so  many  yeai’S.  ...  It  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  best  compiled 
and  systematically  arranged  dictionaries  ever  published,  an  admirable  and 
splendid  piece  of  work.’ 

The  reviewer  adds  an  interesting  note  as  to  the  lands  and  provinces 
where  Hakka  is  spoken ; in  China  itself,  mostly  in  the  north-east  portion 
of  Kwang-tung,  the  southern  portion  of  Fuh-kien,  and  parts  of  Kiang-si. 
* The  original  home  of  the  Hakkas  was  in  the  central  provinces,  Honan, 
Hupeh,  and  parts  of  Shan-tung.  They  migrated  to  the  south  during 
the  Sung  and  Yuan  Dynasties,  and  intermarrying  with  the  Cantonese 
(who  call  them  Hakkas,  ‘ guests  ’)  they  have  evolved  the  Hakka  dialect, 
half  Mandarin  and  half  Cantonese.  They  emigrate  in  large  numbers  to 
the  Federated  Malay  States,  Borneo,  Java,  Sumatra,  Straits  Settlements, 
Mauritius,  and  Guiana,  and  some  of  the  wealthiest  men  there  are  Hakka- 
speaking  people.’  It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Maclver’s  labours  are  to  be 
of  exceeding  usefulness  over  a wide  field  and  to  an  energetic  section  of 
the  Chinese  people. 

The  Native  Synod’s  Home  Mission  Field. — Three  years  ago  two 
preachers  were  sent  to  begin  work  in  two  Hakka-speaking  districts 
(Fui-chhong  and  On-ven)  of  the  Kiang-si  province.  At  Munliang,  in 
Fui-chhong,  services  were  begun  in  a chapel  handed  over  by  the  China 
Inland  Mission,  which  works  among  the  Mandarin-speaking  people  to 
the  north-west.  Services  were  started  at  two  places  in  On-yen,  Lo- 
thong  and  San-poi,  in  rooms  lent  by  the  worshippers.  Two  services 
were  begun  last  year  in  rented  rooms  at  Phan-ku  and  the  district  city  of 
On-yen. 

By  appointment  of  the  Synod  the  Wukingfu  Pastor  has  been  visiting 
these  Home  Mission  Stations.  He  reports  300  worshippers  at  the  five 
places.  Rents  and  local  expenses  are  all  met  by  themselves.  At  Munliang 
they  are  preparing  to  build  a chapel  at  their  own  expense.  At  the  district 
city  the  people  are  subscribing  to  have  a preacher  to  themselves,  as  the 
Mission  cannot  afford  a third  preacher  in  that  region.  About  25  women 
are  amongst  the  worshippers,  although,  except  in  one  place,  there  is  no 
preacher’s  wife  to  ‘ chaperone  ’ them.  At  three  of  the  five  places  there  are 
30  applicants  for  baptism,  most  of  them  well  instructed  in  the  fundamental 
Christian  doctrines,  but  it  has  been  thought  better  to  delay  admissions. 

‘ Everything,’  says  the  Pastor,  ‘ depends  on  the  character  and  fidelity  of  the 
first  converts.’  ‘ In  this  field,’  he  adds,  ‘ there  are  thousands  of  Hakka-speaking 
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people,  and  the  doctrine  is  quite  new  to  them.  Our  preachers  are  the  only 
Missionaries  throughout  the  wide  region,  and  the  hearty  reception  that  has 
been  given  is  most  encouraging.’ 

This  is  only  one  part  of  the  Swatow  Synod’s  Mission  work — all  of  it 
entirely  supported  by  the  offerings  of  the  Native  Churches. 

The  W.M  A.  Work. — Although  the  W.M.A.  work  is  reported  on 
separately,  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  quote  some  sentences  of  Mr.  Maclver 
in  proof  of  an  estimate  of  its  value  shared  by  all  our  Missionaries.  Two 
ladies  (Miss  Keith  and  Miss  Laidler)  have  had  the  care  of  the  Hakka 
W.M.A.  work,  Miss  Balmer  being  at  home  on  furlough.  Miss  Keith 
works  among  the  women  at  the  country  stations.  Miss  Laidler  is  in 
charge  of  the  Girls’  Boarding-school  and  the  Mixed  Elementary  School 
at  Wukingfu,  each  of  them  with  some  60  pupils. 

‘ The  Boarding-school  is  equal  probably  to  any  institution  in  our  Mission, 
not  only  in  the  standard  of  education,  but  in  tone  and  in  spiritual  results. 
In  the  Elementary  School  many  of  the  boys  and  girls  are  from  non-Christian 
families.  Fees  are  charged,  but  even  so  it  could  be  filled  several  times  over. 
Miss  Laidler  also  conducts  classes  for  women  on  Sunday,  and  weekly  prayer 
meetings  at  neighbouring  villages  in  rotation.  Altogether  she  is  doing 
single-handed  the  work  of  three.’ 

The  only  one  of  the  group  of  visitors  to  the  Mission  Field  last  year 
who  was  able  to  get  up  to  Wukingfu  was  Professor  Macalister.  His 
visit  of  a single  day  was  most  welcome.  ‘ This  is  the  first  official  visit 
since  that  of  Mr.  Connell  nearly  ten  years  ago.  May  we  remind  the 
Committee  that  it  is  of  great  practical  importance  to  maintain  and 
develop  this  personal  touch  ? ’ 


II.  The  North  Hakka  Field. 

The  Mission  Staff.  — Bev.  Murdo  C.  Mackenzie  and  Mrs.  Mackenzie ; 
Dr.  McPhun. 

Samho  was  occupied  as  the  North  Hakka  Centre  in  1902,  but  there  were 
stations  in  this  district,  worked  from  Wukingfu,  many  years  before.  The 
North  Hakka  field,  9,000  square  miles  in  extent,  with  a population  of  about 
1,000,000,  is  partly  in  Kwang-tung  (Canton)  province,  partly  in  Fuh-kien, 
and  some  work  has  also  been  begun  in  the  province  of  Kiang-si,  controlled 
and  supported  by  the  Synod  as  the  Mission  work  of  the  Native  Church.1 

We  occupy  several  Hsien  (county)  towns  : Ta-pu,  with  8,000  inhabitants  ; 
Yung-thing  (8,000),  Sbang-liang  (30,000),  and  Wu-ping  (3,000).  Samho, 
the  North  Hakka  Centre,  is  not  a county  town,  but  it  has  a subordinate 
magistrate  and  a salt  officer,2  and  is  the  seat  of  a considerable  salt  trade. 
Including  a village  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  its  population  is  10,000. 
Here  three  rivers  meet  and  flow  down  in  one  great  stream  to  Chaochowfu, 
some  seventy  miles,  where  the  waters  again  divide,  and  in  several  branches 
make  their  way  to  Swatow.  The  chief  industries  are  pottery,  grass  cloths, 

1 See  the  second  last  paragraph  in  the  South  Hakka  section  of  the  Report. 

5 The  salt-tax  is  a chief  source  of  revenue.  The  salt  officer’s  work  is  to  collect  the 
tax  and  to  see  that  no  smuggling  takes  place.  The  salt  is  collected  on  the  coast ; the 
tax  is  levied  at  the  place  to  which  it  is  brought  to  be  sold. 
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articles  made  from  bamboo  (from  a bed  to  a pen-liolder),  the  manufacture  of 
paper  from  bamboo,  the  cultivation  of  tea  and  tobacco,  and  the  export  of 
tobacco  to  the  Malay  States.  The  women  do  not  bind  their  feet  ; indeed, 
much  of  the  business,  buying  and  selling  at  markets  and  working  in  the 
fields,  is  in  their  hands.1 

The  Medical  Work. — No  figures  have  been  reported,  but  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie, who  returned  to  North  Hakkaland  from  furlough  last  autumn, 
found  Dr.  McPhun  surrounded  in  his  temporary  Hospital  by  a crowd  of 
patients  and  with  several  good  assistants.  His  second  assistant  has  had 
to  be  sent  home  for  a time  for  lung  trouble,  which  is  common  in  the 
district.  Dr.  McPhun  is  often  called  out  to  difficult  cases.  He  has 
more  sick  women  to  treat  than  men.  ‘ This  indicates,’  Mr.  Mackenzie 
says,  ‘ that  a Lady  Medical  would  find  a splendid  scope  at  Samho  for 
work.2  There  is,  indeed,  a great  work  awaiting  Lady  Missionaries 
here.’ 

The  Samho  High  School. — Wukingfu  is  too  far  off  for  North  Haklca 
boys  to  be  sent  to  the  High  School  there.  A High  School  has  been 
started  in  Samho  ; ten  boys  to  begin  with,  taught  by  the  preacher  and 
a Wukingfu  College  student,  Dr.  McPhun  giving  lessons  in  English. 

If  a good  site  could  be  obtained,  a Mission  House  and  a High  School 
should  be  erected  at  once.  All  the  work  is  at  present  located  in  a rented 
Chinese  house,  uncomfortable  to  live  in  and  quite  unsuited  for  Mission 
service.  The  land  on  which  the  Missionaries  had  set  their  hearts  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  with  a southern  exposure,  has  a number  of  owners, 
and  an  exorbitant  price  is  demanded.  ‘We  may  have  to  look  somewhere 
else  than  in  Samho  for  a permanent  foothold.  I hear  that  in  many  places 
the  Chinese  will  not  suffer  the  foreigner  to  buy  land  at  any  price.’ 

Government  Schools  are  to  be  found  in  every  place  of  any  size  ; drill 
is  a main  feature  in  the  curriculum  ; China  is  to  be  au  armed  nation  ! 
‘ The  boys  wear  Japanese  military  caps,’  Mr.  Mackenzie  says.  ‘ Their 
dress  is  tight-fitting,  and  makes  the  slight  body  of  the  Chinese  boy  slim 
and  slender.  But  I do  not  think  the  Church  Schools  will  go  down 
before  Government  Schools.  Some  of  our  schools  have  scholars  whose 
parents  pay  the  Government  taxes  for  education,  yet  send  their  boys  to 
our  schools  in  preference,  thus  paying  double  fees ! ’ 

A Lesson  in  Patriotism. — Here  is  how  patriotic  feeling  is  made  the 
moral  of  a geographical  exercise  in  a Government  school.  The  Teacher, 
pointing  to  the  map,  asks  : ‘ What  island  is  this  ? ’ The  boy  replies  : ‘ Thoi- 
van  (Formosa).  ‘Who  owns  this  island?’  ‘Japan.’  Then  the  Teacher  : 
‘ Whose  was  it  originally  1 ’ The  boy  says  : ‘ It  belonged  to  China.’  ‘ Ought 
it  to  belong  to  Japan  ? ’ ‘ No,’  the  boy  is  taught  to  say  ; ‘ it  ought  to  belong 

to  China.’  The  Teacher  is  then  to  add  : ‘ Boys,  you  see  what  you  have  to 
do.  You  must  win  that  island  back  for  China  ! 


1 The  Roman  Catholics  are  the  only  other  Mission  agency  in  the  North  Hakka  field. 
They  hope  to  settle  a foreign  priest  in  each  county  town. 

■ Both  Missionaries  think  that  only  a Women’s  Hospital,  with  a Lady  Doctor  in 
charge,  should  be  built  in  Samho.  The  Men's  Hospital  they  would  build  further 
north,  at  Shang-hang,  a better  centre  for  the  Fuh-kien  work. 
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Station  Notes. — At  Yung-ting  there  is  a good  school  of  40  boys, 
with  an  enthusiastic  teacher,  who  may,  however,  be  taken  down  to 
Wukingfu  to  be  the  High  School  teacher.  The  Fu-lui  Congregation  is 
progressing.  Fu-lui  and  Yung-ting  may  probably  form  ere  long  the 
first  North  Hakka  Pastorate.  Vu-plim  (Wuping)  is  a turbulent, 
gambling  town,  and  the  Congregation  there  has  had  many  difficulties. 
Its  condition  is  improving — many  worshippers  and  a school.  At  and 
round  about  Thai-khe  bubonic  plague  has  been  epidemic  ; a Christian 
student  and  some  of  the  Mission  School  children  were  amongst  its 
victims.  ‘ Where  is  their  God  ? ’ the  non-Christians  say  of  the  Church. 
The  preacher  refused  to  desert  his  Hock,  and  his  courage  held  them 
together.  The  Shang-hang  preacher  has  been  sent  to  visit  Thai-yong-pa, 
a town  in  the  same  county  from  which  a request  has  come  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  services  and  the  stationing  of  a preacher. 

The  Anti-Opium  Crusade. — Mr.  Mackenzie's  report  is  like  that  from 
other  parts  of  China  ; the  result  of  the  anti-opium  decrees  depends  on 
the  local  Magistrate.  In  some  places  in  the  North  Hakka  diocese  the 
opium  dens  have  been  closed.  But  that  is  not  much  gain  if  dwelling- 
houses  may  become  private  dens.  ‘ In  a district  near  Chaochowfu,  where 
the  cultivation  of  opium  has  been  prohibited,  I was  told  by  one  of  our 
Pastors,’  Mr.  Mackenzie  says,  ‘ that  the  crop  of  poppy  this  year  will  be 
greater  than  before,  and  that  the  Magistrates  have  not  yet  turned  opium 
out  of  their  own  Yamens.’ 

‘ China  for  the  Chinese.’ — In  the  North  Hakka  District,  as  round 
about  Wukingfu,  there  is  the  same  unrest  as  all  over  the  Empire. 

Secret  societies  have  their  propaganda  ; ‘ the  Kiet  Min  Tong,’  which 
would  give  China  to  the  Chinese  by  expelling  the  Manchu  Dynasty,  a society 
which  attracts  the  hot-headed  youths,  especially  if  they  have  studied  in 
Japan,  and  which  has  its  own  newspapers  ; a pro-dynastic  society  also, 
* Pau  fong  fui  ’ (Protect  the  Emperor  Society),  which,  however,  finds  little 
favour.  Anti-foreign  feeling  is  excited  by  the  story  of  British  gunboats 
policing  the  West  River  (a  meddlesome  interference  with  Chinese  inde- 
pendence !),  and  by  wild  rumours  of  the  capture  of  Canton  by  English 
troops.  Imaginary  English  syndicates  building  railways  in  the  Yang-tse 
Valley  is  another  resented  grievance. 

Often,  besides,  the  new  learning  is  anti-Christian.  ‘ Men  with  a 
little  smattering  of  science  denounce  all  forms  of  religion  : “ There  is  no 
spirit  world ; man  has  no  soul  ; there  is  no  God  ; Christianity  is  false  ; 
all  the  idols  and  spirits  Chinamen  worship  ought  to  be  given  up.”  Our 
preachers  sometimes  come  in  contact  with  these  men,  and  they  are  alive 
to  the  necessity  of  being  able  to  cope  with  them.’ 

It  is  a call  on  patience  and  pains ; it  is  in  no  way  wonderful  in  the 
new  stir  in  the  Chinese  mind.  And  it  is  only  an  argument  for  a con- 
tinued proclamation  of  that  which  can  alone  satisfy  hearts — the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ. 
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FORMOSA. 

[Including  the  three  centres,  Tainan,  Takow,  and  Ohianghoa .) 

The  island  of  Formosa,  nearly  twice  the  size  of  Wales,  is  separated 
by  100  miles  of  stormy  sea  from  China,  to  which  it  belonged  until  1895, 
when  it  became  a province  of  Japan.  Its  original  population  is  of  Malay 
descent,  and  was  driven  from  the  western  plains  into  the  mountains  during 
the  last  two  centuries  by  Chinese  emigrants  from  the  Amoy  region.  At  the 
base  of  the  mountain  range  which  runs  through  the  island  from  north  to 
south,  the  aboriginal  population  accepted  Chinese  rule  and  civilisation,  and 
speaks  Chinese  (the  dialect  of  the  Chinese  settlers — the  Amoy  dialect  ; there 
is  here  and  there  also  a little  Hakka  colony).  The  Malay  tribes  up  in  the 
mountain  valleys  remained  unconquered  ‘ head-hunters.’  Roads  are  now 
being  made  across  the  mountains,  Japanese  troops  posted  along  these 
lines  of  communication,  and  the  head-hunting  tribes,  numbering  100,000, 
subdued.  No  Christian  Mission  has  yet  reached  these  tribes,  the  barrier 
of  language  making  them  hitherto  inaccessible.  The  Canadian  Presby- 
terian Mission,  occupying  the  northern  third  of  the  island,  with  a population 
of  1,000,000,  and  our  own  Mission  in  Mid-Formosa  and  South  Formosa, 
with  a population  of  2,000,000,  confine  themselves  to  the  Chinese  and  the 
civilised  aborigines. 

From  1624  to  1662  Formosa  was  under  Dutch  rule.  During  that 
generation  there  was  a flourishing  Dutch  Reformed  Mission  amongst 
the  Malay  tribes,  then  spread  over  the  whole  island.  Of  that  Mission 
not  a trace  now  remains  in  the  Island. 

Our  Amoy  Missionaries,  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  set  their  hearts  on  a 
Formosa  Mission,  attracted  by  the  fact  that  between  the  Island  and  their 
district  there  was  much  trade  and  intercourse.  Several  Missionary  visits 
were  followed,  in  1865,  by  the  settlement  of  Dr.  J.  L.  Maxwell.  He  and 
Dr.  Carstairs  Douglas,  of  Amoy,  were  driven  out  of  Tainan  after  several 
weeks  of  successful  medical  and  evangelistic  work  by  a riot  instigated  by  the 
officials.  No  opposition  was  offered  to  their  residence  and  work  in  Takow, 
thirty  miles  to  the  south.  But  in  the  beginning  of  1869,  along  with  the 
Rev.  Hugh  Ritchie,  who  had  meantime  joined  him,  Dr.  Maxwell  returned 
to  Tainan  unhindered  ; that  city,  with  50,000  inhabitants,  has  been  ever  since 
the  headquarters  of  the  Mission. 


I.  Tauvan. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Rev.  Wm.  Campbell,  F.R.G.S.,  and  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell ; Rev.  Thomas  Barclay,  M.A.,  and  Mrs.  Barclay ; Rev.  Duncan 
Ferguson,  M.A. ; Rev.  Andrew  Bonar  Nielson,  M.A. ; Rev.  A.  E.  Davies, 
B.A. ; Dr.  J.  L.  Maxwell,  jun.,  and  Mrs.  Maxwell ; Mr.  F.  R.  Johnson 
(Missionary  Teacher)  and  Mrs.  J ohnson ; Misses  Butler,  Stuart,  Barnett, 
and  Lloyd. 

Ordained  Chinese  Ministers. — Revs.  Lau  Tsunsin,  of  Bak-sa  ; Ng 
Leng-kiet,  of  Lam-a-khe ; and  Ko  Kim-seng,  of  Tainan. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  returned  from  furlough  in  April.  Mr. 
Ferguson  was  on  furlough  during  the  year  and  has  now  also  returned. 

Growth  of  the  Church. — Mr.  Barclay  being  much  tied  to  the  Theo- 
logical College,  and  Mr.  Nielson  to  the  Mission  High  School,  the  country 
work  fell  mostly  to  Mr.  Campbell.  Except  for  a short  visit  by  Mr. 
Watson,  the  care  of  the  Chianghoa  stations  also  was  mainly  in 
Mr.  Campbell’s  hands.  It  is  the  more  cheering,  accordingly,  to  have 
reported  223  adult  baptisms,  and  a net  increase  of  152  ; the  total 
communicant  membership  being  now  3,253. 

The  Formosa  Missionaries,  Mr.  Campbell  says  in  the  Report,  have  ‘to 
deal  with  a non -religious,  poor,  and  illiterate  people,  cast  adrift  from  their 
former  surroundings,  and  wincing  under  heavy  taxation  and  an  ever  wakeful 
police  surveillance.  No  wonder  that  our  village  population  turns  in- 
stinctively to  a rapidly-growing  benevolent  movement,  guided  by  foreigners 
whose  accessibility  and  kindliness  can  always  be  reckoned  upon.’  But,  as 
Mr.  Campbell  notes,  the  outward  conditions  which  incline  the  Chinese  in 
Formosa  to  turn  to  the  Christian  Church  make  it  needful  to  exercise  caution 
in  admitting  them  to  membership.  Depth  of  spiritual  experience,  indeed, 
is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  early  stages  of  their  Christian  life.  ‘ And 
baptism  is  a threshold,  not  a limit.  Baptise,  then  teach,  is  the  order  of  the 
great  commission.’ 

The  Theological  College. — The  College  year  begins  in  February. 
The  Mission  year,  accordingly,  includes  three  months  of  one  College 
year  and  nine  months  of  another.  There  were  21  students  for  the  first 
three  months  and  1G  for  the  subsequent  nine  months. 

At  the  Chinese  New  Year  (in  February)  7 men  finished  their  four 
years’  curriculum  and  went  out  as  preachers  ; 4 third-year’s  students 
were  sent  to  country  schools  for  a year’s  work  as  teachers,  then  to 
return  to  the  College  for  their  final  year.  There  were  6 freshmen. 
The  College  Tutor,  Mr.  Ko  Kim-seng,  a valued  worker,  was  ordained 
last  June  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Tainan  Congregation.  The  senior 
student,  Mr.  Liau  To-siu,  has  since  been  acting-tutor.  The  Missionaries 
are  now  considering  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  give  Liau  To-siu 
further  training  at  a College  in  Japan,  partly  at  least  at  the  cost  of  the 
Mission.  He  would  be  thus  prepared  to  take  a helpful  part  in  the  work 
of  the  College,  so  that  it  might  better  meet  the  new  conditions  arising 
from  the  efficient  Japanese  schools  planted  all  over  Formosa,  necessi- 
tating a Christian  ministry  educated  and  capable  in  a degree  much 
beyond  what  might  have  been  sufficient  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

‘Liau  To-siu,’  Mr.  Barclay  says,  ‘is  a youth  of  great  natural  ability  and 
fine  character.  He  belongs  to  a well-to-do  family  of  four  brothers.  His 
second  brother  has  already  studied  four  years  in  the  Government  Medical 
School  in  North  Formosa,  and  one  year  in  Kioto,  Japan.  He  then  married 
a Japanese  lady,  and  has  opened  a private  hospital  in  Tainan,  whereby  he 
may  hope  to  make  ten  times  the  income  of  a minister  of  the  Church.  His 
youngest  brother  is  studying  in  Kioto  also.  If  Liau  To-siu  were  willing  to 
abandon  the  service  of  the  Church,  his  eldest  brother  would  easily  find  the 
dollars  necessary  to  send  him  to  Japan  to  study  for  a profession.  But  I am 
afraid  it  would  seem  like  a waste  of  family  property  to  expend  so  many 
dollars  in  preparing  him  only  to  be  a native  pastor,  seeing  that  then  he 
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could  never  earn  more  than  his  bare  living.  If  we  had  a number  of  such 
men  as  a few  years’  further  training  might  make  him,  it  would  not  only  help 
to  solve  the  problem  of  teaching  in  our  Educational  Institution,  but  would 
also  give  a great  stimulus  to  the  native  pastorate.  Several  of  our  Churches 
could  easily  find  the  necessary  funds,  if  there  were  men  among  our  licentiates, 
the  prospect  of  calling  whom  roused  any  enthusiasm  among  the  brethren.’ 

The  students  have  . been  taken  by  Mr.  Barclay  through  the  story  of 
the  Exile  and  the  Book  of  Jeremiah,  Introduction  to  New  Testament 
Textual  Criticism,  and  (by  Mr.  Nielson)  the  Epistle  of  James  and  also 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Arithmetic,  and  other  outside  studies. 
Senior  and  junior  classes  each  read  an  hour  daily  with  the  Japanese 
teacher,  the  work  with  him  being  Japanese  conversation,  physical  drill, 
and  Chinese  4 character.’  1 Of  many  of  the  men  we  are  encouraged  to 
hope  that  at  the  close  of  their  College  curriculum  they  will  make  valuable 
additions  to  our  staff  of  preachers.’ 

The  students  are  responsible  for  the  services  at  four  out-stations  of  the 
City  Church;  three  of  these  stations  within  four  miles  of  the  College,  the 
fourth  eight  miles  away,  to  which  the  preacher  of  the  day  goes  on  Saturday, 
returning  on  Monday  morning.  In  the  Hospital  also  they  take  a service 
each  Sunday,  as  well  as  the  services  in  the  Eastgate  Church.  Those  not 
otherwise  engaged  go  out  on  Sunday  afternoons  to  neighbouring  villages  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  ‘ I bought  them  an  accordion  lately,  with  which  they 
accompany  their  singing,  so  attracting  a larger  crowd.  Doubtless  these 
Meetings  help  forward  the  progress  of  the  City  Church,  in  which  there  are 
from  forty  to  fifty  baptisms  annually.  Then  the  work  is  helpful  to  themselves, 
accustoming  them  to  public  speaking.  The  first  hour  on  Monday  morning 
is  devoted  to  hearing  and  discussing  reports  of  the  Sunday  services.’ 

The  Missionaries  are  burdened  by  the  impossibility,  with  their 
limited  numbers,  of  an  effective  oversight  of  the  young  men  after  they 
go  out  as  preachers,  1 from  the  comparatively  irresponsible  life  of  the 
College,  with  their  companions  around  them  and  their  teacher  at  their 
head,  to  some  town  or  village,  where  they  are  the  leading  repre- 
sentatives of  Christianity,  without  any  experience,  and  meeting  the 
foreign  Missionary,  at  most,  once  or  twice  a year.’  If  it  could  be,  they 
should  have  much  more  guidance  and  stimulus  in  their  work.  But 
more  Missionaries  must  first  be  sent  out.  ‘ About  a quarter  of  a century 
ago,’  Mr.  Campbell  says,  1 we  had  five  ordained  Missionaries  on  the  staff, 
in  charge  of  a baptized  membership  of  adults  and  children  numbering 
1,811,  connected  with  32  stations.  We  have  still  only  five  ordained 
Missionai’ies  (one  in  the  thirty- seventh  year  of  his  service  and  another 
in  the  thirty-third),  while  our  baptized  adult  and  infant  membership  is 
5,998,  connected  with  91  stations.’  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Davies 
may  do  something  towards  meeting  these  growing  necessities  of  a 
prosperous  Mission. 

The  Mission  High  School. — Forty-eight  boys  were  on  the  books  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  fifty  at  its  close.  The  minimum  fee  has  been 
raised  from  16  to  20  yen,  but  the  increased  cost  of  food  and  every  other 
thing  absorbs  the  additional  income.  Last  year’s  expenses  were  42  yen 
per  head,  of  which  26  yen  came  from  Mission  funds.  This  year  the 
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expenditurel(including  100  yen  for  new  mosquito  nets  and  alterations  to 
dormitories)  has  been  50  yen  per  head,  of  which  32.50  yen  falls  on  the 
Mission. 

The  Japanese  schools,  Through  which  lads  find  openings  to  many  lucrative 
employments,  make  it  year  by  year  more  difficult  to  attract  or  to  keep  for  a 
full  course  intelligent  boys,  who  might  go  on  to  the  College  and  into  the 
service  of  the  Church.  ‘ The  chief  aim  of  the  boys  who  do  come  to  the  Mission 
School,’  Mr.  Johnson  says,  ‘ is  to  get  a little  knowledge  of  Chinese  character 
and  Japanese,  not  for  our  Scripture  history  and  other  lessons.  Nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  boys  leave  before  the  end  of  the  second  year.’  The  whole 
question  of  the  Mission  Schools  in  Formosa  evidently  calls  for  serious  con- 
sideration. 

‘ The  Mission  cannot  do  much  in  the  way  of  higher  education  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  establish  an  institution  on  the  same  scale  as  the 
Mission  Colleges  in  Japan,  some  of  which  cost  their  Missions  several 
thousand  yen.  The  Japanese  Normal  School,  Language  School,  Medical 
School,  and  other  kindred  institutions  are  getting  hold  of  the  ablest  and 
brightest  young  men  of  the  island.’ 

Elementary  Schools.  — The  school  in  connection  with  the  Tainan 
Church,  with  55  boys,  is  allowed  by  the  Japanese,  because  under  the 
same  management  as  the  Mission  High  School.  A few  country  Mission 
Schools  are  also  carried  on  in  places  where  Government  Schools  have  not 
been  established.  Sixteen  country  schools  report  300  boys.  It  is 
most  difficult  to  obtain  suitable  teachers.  Preachers  and  teachers  can 
scarcely  live  on  what  was  once  considered  a fair  remuneration. 

‘The  Japanese  give  higher  wages  both  to  their  own  people  and  the 
Chinese  whom  they  employ.  The  Japanese  teachers  in  the  Mission  College 
and  High  School  receive  35  yen  per  month  for  five  hours’  teaching  per  day. 
Three  Chinese  teachers,  each  spending  six  or  seven  hours  per  day  in  Mission 
employ,  two  of  them  graduates  under  the  old  Chinese  system,  and  one  of 
them  a young  fellow  of  some  ability,  receive  in  all  38  yen  per  month.’ 

The  certificates  obtained  by  pupils  in  Japanese  schools  carry  with 
them  substantial  advantages.  ‘ But  there  is  still,’  Mr.  Campbell  says, 
‘ a considerable  field  for  Mission  Elementary  Schools.  Only  where  are 
the  teachers  to  come  from,  and  what  prospects  can  we  hold  out  to  those 
who  do  come  ? When  Mr.  Ede  was  building  our  Tainan  High  School, 
he  made  the  foundation  of  the  walls  and  the  school  hall  strong  enough 
to  carry  a second  storey,  in  which  he  hoped  there  might  be  housed  one 
day  a Normal  Training  School  for  teachers.  Could  we  not  carry  out 
Mr.  Ede's  purpose  now?’  AVithout  some  such  training  of  teachers 
the  Mission  Schools  will  not  hold  their  ground.  ‘ The  school  at  Ra-ksa 
used  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  our  country  schools,’  Mr.  Johnson  says. 
‘ But  now  a number  of  the  children  have  gone  to  a Japanese  school  some 
miles  away.’ 

Sunday  Schools. — The  City  Church  Sunday  School  is  flourishing. 
The  attendance  of  boys  averages  45 ; the  girls,  under  Miss  Campbell’s 
care,  number  75.  Adults  also  attend.  Twenty-four  country  Churches 
report  Sunday  Schools,  with  an  attendance  of  584  children. 
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The  Tainan  Church  gave  an  entertainment  and  prizes  to  its  Sunday 
School  on  Christmas  Day.  ‘It  is  the  first  time,’ Mr.  Johnson  says,  ‘that 
the  Sunday  School  has  been  recognised  in  a public  way  by  the  Church.  There 
was  a large  gathering,  and  everybody  seemed  well  pleased  with  the  progress 
made  by  the  children,  many  of  whom  recited  hymns  or  verses  of  Scripture, 
and  some  of  the  smaller  ones  sang  one  or  two  action-songs  my  wife  had 
taught  them.  Mr.  Ko,  the  Pastor,  is  very  energetic,  working  himself  and 
setting  some  of  the  office-bearers  to  work  as  well,  instead  of  merely  talking, 
as  the  Chinese  are  perhaps  too  well  able  to  do.’ 

The  Hospital. — Next  to  the  Swatow  Hospital  comes  the  Tainan 
Hospital  in  the  number  of  people  to  whom  it  annually  brings  relief ; 
last  year  2,400  in-patients  and  3,745  out-patients,  besides  91  seen  in 
their  own  homes  and  100  seen  on  itinerations,  a total  of  4,210  men 
and  2,126  women;  while  the  number  of  surgical  operations  was  1,203. 

Tuberculosis  always  prevails  in  the  island,  and  last  year  it  carried  off 
three  of  the  preachers.  Chinese  ways  of  living  are  unhappily  favourable  to 
its  spread. 

Dr.  Maxwell’s  furlough  falls  due  in  the  spring  of  1908,  and  it  is  natural 
that  he  should  review  the  medical  work  of  his  first  term  of  service.  The 
in-patients  have  increased  from  459  males  and  280  females  in  1901  to  1,781 
males  and  619  females  in  1907.  The  numbers  of  out-patients  have  had  to 
be  checked  by  charging  a small  fee.  Three  times  a week  100  Dispensary 
patients  are  seen.  ‘On  a recent  day,’  Dr.  Maxwell  writes,  ‘35  patients 
applied  for  admission,  but  there  were  only  10  empty  beds.  It  is  quite 
common  for  half  the  applicants  to  be  refused  for  want  of  accommodation.’ 

The  Evangelistic  Value  of  the  Hospital. — hast  year  2,400  in-patients, 
mostly  heathen,  were  in  the  Hospital  from  ten  days  to  a month  or  more. 
It  was  a uniquely  favourable  Evangelistic  opportunity,  and  was  well 
used.  Few  of  these  folk  would  have  been  reached  by  the  Gospel  in 
their  own  homes. 

The  increase  of  patients  is  not  due  to  any  extension  of  the  Hospital. 
New  paying  wards  have  been  accompanied  by  a decrease  in  the  beds  in 
the  general  wards.  The  railway  and  the  new  good  roads  make  it  much 
easier  for  sick  people  to  come  in  from  a distance.  ‘ Instead  of  a tedious 
and  trying  journey  by  chair,  inquiring  several  days,  100  miles  or  more 
can  now  be  covered  in  a few  hours,  with  comparatively  little  discomfort, 
and  at  less  than  a third  of  the  former  cost.  We  have  lately  had 
patients  come  from  a place  50  miles  north  of  C-hianghoa.  And  now 
new  railways  are  being  opened  in  every  direction.’ 

The  setting  up  of  a Hospital  kitchen  to  supply  the  patients  with  food  at 
a small  charge,  intended  to  secure  order  and  cleanliness,  which  were  impos- 
sible when  the  patients  brought  with  them  their  own  food  and  their  own 
cooks  (usually  relatives),  added  to  the  accommodation  for  the  sick.  Except 
when  recovery  seems  improbable,  no  one  is  now  allowed  to  stay  in  the 
Hospital  with  a patient.  ‘ The  actual  number  of  people  in  the  Hospital  has 
probably  not  much  increased.  Dr.  Anderson  on  one  occasion  recorded 
200  inmates  at  one  time,  a number  we  have  never  equalled  ; but  among 
these  there  would  be  many  patients’  attendants.’ 

The  temporary  closing  of  the  Takow  and  Chianghoa  Hospitals,  when 
their  doctors  have  been  away  from  the  island,  has  brought  many  patients  to 
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the  Tainan  Hospital  from  these  districts.  And  so  it  is  always  filled  with- 
serious  cases  ; patients  hardly  convalescent  have  to  be  hurried  out  to  make 
room  for  others  so  ill  that  they  cannot  be  turned  away,  and  the  strain  is 
never  relaxed. 

‘ Anasarca.' — It  is  the  trouble  which  brought  a man  to  the  Hospital 
last  August.  The  treatment  had  no  effect,  and  after  a week  the  patient 
left.  A man  of  evil  life,  he  had  a Christian  wife,  and  he  had  often  heard 
the  truth  with  no  response.  The  week  in  the  Hospital  softened  his 
heart,  and  he  turned  to  the  Light.  His  conversion  was  evidently  real, 
and  in  his  own  house,  two  months  later,  only  a few  days  before  he  died, 
he  was  baptized,  failure  passing  into  a higher  success.  Dr.  Maxwell) 
describes  the  baptism. 

‘ The  square  hall  of  a Chinese  house,  a table  in  the  centre  ; the  liigL 
table  at  the  back,  on  which  generally  stand  the  idols,  ancestral  tablets,  and 
incense  bowls,  with  pictures  of  deities  on  the  wall  behind,  clear  of  every- 
thing but  a few  flowers,  while  the  Ten  Commandments  have  taken  the  place- 
of  the  idol  pictures.  The  middle  table  is  covered  with  a white  cloth,  on 
which  rest  the  sacramental  elements.  The  native  pastor  stands  behind  the 
table  and  is  conducting  the  service  ; on  his  left  and  in  front  are  a few: 
friends  who  have  come  to  join  in  the  service  ; on  the  right  is  a man  lying 
on  a bamboo  couch,  his  features  greatly  emaciated,  and  his  days  on  earth' 
fast  drawing  to  a close,  but  on  his  face  an  expression  of  peace  and  rest.  By 
his  head  sits  his  wife.  To  her,  too,  in  her  sorrow,  the  joy  of  her  life  has. 
come,  for  the  answer  has  come  at  last  to  her  prayers,  and  her  husband  is 
now  one  with  her  in  the  love  of  the  Master.  In  the  Name  of  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  our  brother  is  received  into  the  visible  Church 
by  baptism,  and  thereafter  we  join  together  in  commemorating  the  Lord’s 
death.  For  one  of  us  there  are  but  a few  days  till  we  see  the  Lord  in  His 
glory.’ 

The  number  of  deaths  in  the  Hospital  is  larger  than  in  earlier  years. 
The  increase  is  only  apparent.  ‘ It  used  to  be  necessary  to  send  home 
those  who  were  about  to  die  [to  prevent  trouble] ; and,  indeed,  the 
relatives  almost  always  insisted  on  removing  those  who  could  not 
recover.  But  now  no  disturbance  results  from  the  death  of  a patient  in 
the  wards.  Indeed,  people  who  are  really  dying  would  often  like  to 
come  into  the  Hospital,  where  they  know  they  would  be  kindly  treated 
and  looked  after  till  the  end.’  Last  year  there  were  86  deaths  : 29  sur- 
gical cases,  57  from  disease — two- thirds  of  the  57  from  consumption  or 
dysentery  or  malarial  fever. 

Not  a few  of  these  deaths,  Dr.  Maxwell  adds,  could  be  prevented  if 
there  were  in  the  Hospital  suitable  nursing  arrangements.  He  urges  the 
necessity  of  having  a fully-trained  English  nurse  (as  in  C.M.S.  Hospitals) 
living  on  the  premises.  Lives  are  now  thrown  away  which  could  be  thus 
saved. 

The  Hospital  finances  are  satisfactory.  Local  expenses  and  the  cost 
of  all  drugs  from  England  and  Japan  are  met  by  fees  and  donations. 
‘ During  the  last  two  years  we  have  also  been  able,  besides  paying  for 
many  improvements  and  refittings,  to  buy  up  to  a great  extent  for  the 
Hospital  itself  the  instruments  in  daily  use  in  the  operating  theatre  and 
pathological  laboratory.  In  1902  the  local  income  was  2,825  yen,  and 
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the  cost  of  the  Hospital  to  the  Mission  Fund  was  206  yen.  Since  then  it 
has  been  self-supporting,  and  its  income  last  year  was  almost  5,000  yen. 
Its  equipment  would  be  greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of  a more 
modem  operating  theatre  and  a new  pathological  laboratory. 

‘ During  the  past  year,’  Dr.  Maxwell  says,  ‘ I have  examined  micro- 
scopically about  100  tumours  removed  in  the  Hospital,  or  pieces  of  growth 
for  diagnostic  purposes  prior  to  operation,  besides  2,000  microscopical 
examinations  of  other  products.  For  such  work  we  badly  need  better 
accommodation.  And  then,  with  about  150  patients  always  on  the  premises, 
we  also  need  a better  water  supply,  cleanliness  being  now  very  difficult  to 
attain.  If  I had  the  means  I would  erect  a pumping  windmill  over  the 
best  of  our  wells,  and  by  means  of  a large  cistern  lay  on  water  all  over 
the  Hospital.  This  system  has  worked  most  satisfactorily  in  the  Mission 
Hospital  conducted  by  Dr.  Otte  (American  Reformed  Mission)  in  Amoy.’ 

Might  not  the  medical  men  in  the  Home  Church  undertake  the  full 
equipment  of  all  the  Mission  Hospitals  ? It  is  hard  on  the  Mission 
doctors  to  have  their  great  work  hampered  by  the  lack  of  such  things  as 
belong  to  any  good  Hospital  at  home. 

New  Stations. — They  are  four  in  number.  Tho-kho,  a village  four 
miles  south  of  Tainan,  regularly  visited  by  the  students  and  other 
workers,  with  about  twenty  regular  worshippers  and  sometimes  many 
outsiders  ; the  market  town  of  Lim-ki-paw,  a place  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  Chianghoa  region,  often  visited  by  the  office-bearers 
of  the  Church  at  Tsap-gaw-tsng,1  who  have  now  secured  premises  a little 
way  outside  the  town ; the  village  of  Toasia-chhu,  also  in  the  Chianghoa 
region  ; and  the  village  of  Pak-soa-khe,  under  the  Aw-gu-lan  Pastorate. 

1 We  have  at  present,’  Mr.  Campbell  says,  ‘ 91  centres  at  which  there 
are  regular  Sunday  services,  besides  groups  of  preaching  stations  in  the 
Baksa  Hill  region  and  the  Po-li-sia  Plain,  on  the  East  Coast,  and  on  the 
Pescadore  Islands — all  requiring  more  or  less  supervision. 

‘ Here,  for  example,  is  a letter  pleading  for  our  immediate  help,  because 
the  local  officials  at  Pak-kang  are  compelling  brethren  to  assist  in  the  erection 
of  a heathen  temple.  Another  letter  says  that  the  preachers  are  trading 
on  Sunday  ! A third  complains  that  one  of  the  Church  members  has  railed 
off  a part  of  the  Chapel  ground  for  his  own  purposes.  Sometimes  a written 
message  puts  matters  right ; but  usually  it  is  better  for  one  of  us  to  pay  a 
visit  and  hear  the  story.  The  brethren  very  rarely  reject  our  advice  upon 
such  occasions.’ 

The  Native  Workers. — Mr.  Ko  Kim-seng,  for  years  the  College  Tutor, 
the  recently-ordained  Pastor  of  the  Tainan  City  Congregation,  was  some 
years  ago  seriously  ill.  Only  the  skilful  kindness  of  Mrs.  Barclay  brought 
him  through.  On  recovering  he  went  to  a famous  High  School  at  Foo- 
chow, where  he  remained  for  four  years.  He  is  an  earnest,  capable,  and 
gentlemanly  man  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  with  a good  wife.  He  should 
exercise  a great  influence  for  good. 

The  Gu-ta-oan  Pastorate  has  had  an  unhappy  experience.  Mr.  Lim 
Chhip-hi  was  ordained  there  two  years  ago. 

1 Probably  Ka-tang-khe-kaw  in  the  list  of  stations  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report. 
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At  first  the  settlement  was  most  promising.  But  after  a while  he 
and  his  people  had  differences  so  grave  that  he  resigned  last  spring  and, 
without  waiting  for  Presbytery  action,  started  business  in  a neighbouring 
town.  Some  of  the  dissentients  went  so  far  as  to  appeal  to  the  local  Civil 
Office  ! 

Four  of  the  preachers  have  passed  away  during  the  year,  consistent 
Christian  men.  For  various  reasons  three  more  have  passed  out  of  the 
preachers’  list  ; while  other  three  are  in  the  Tainan  Hospital,  two  of  them  in 
an  advanced  stage  of  consumption.  Two  of  the  students  were  to  finish  their 
course  and  go  out  as  preachers  in  February.  There  are  now  5 ordained 
pastors,  49  trained  preachers,  and  2 chapel-keepers  who  do  preaching  work 
as  they  are  able.  Two  teachers  of  Congregational  Schools  and  4 third- year’s 
students  also  preach  on  Sundays. 

Station  Notes. — The  interesting  work  at  the  recently-established 
station  of  Siau-lang  has  reached  an  important  stage  in  the  erection  of  a 
pretty  Church,  for  which  the  Congregation  has  subscribed  generously. 
At  A-kau,  to  the  south  of  Tainan,  Missionaries’  rooms  are  being  built, 
with  the  hope  that  a Missionary  may  almost  always  be  in  residence 
there.  ‘ The  most  important  Prefectural  city  in  South  Formosa,’  Mr. 
Campbell  says,  1 to  which  a railway  is  now  being  made ; surrounded  by 
villages  amongst  which  there  are  unlimited  opportunities  for  work. 
The  Missionary  could  visit  the  stations  round  about,  and  gather  their 
preachers  together  for  special  courses  of  instruction.’ 

A Much-tried  Station. — The  Congregation  of  Sin-kang,  a town  in 
Kagi  County,  was  formed  ten  years  ago.  Their  first  place  of  worship 
in  a village  a couple  of  miles  away,  a building  little  better  than  a hovel, 
was  swept  away  by  a flood. 

Then  they  occupied  an  old  house  outside  Sin-kang,  supposed  to  be 
haunted,  and  therefore  given  at  a low  rent.  Six  years  later  the  owner 
wished  them  to  buy  the  place,  and  Mr.  Nielson  went  up  to  arrange  the 
matter.  But  just  then  (November  1904)  Sin-kang  had  its  first  great  earth- 
quake, in  which  seventy  lives  were  lost.  The  walls  of  Mr.  Nielson’s  bed- 
room fell  in  while  he  was  asleep.  The  Congregation  now  took  refuge  in  the 
house  of  their  Deacon,  a farmer  living  in  a village  a mile  out  of  the  town. 
Then  they  migrated  to  a small  hall  in  the  town,  the  owner  of  which  agreed 
to  let  them  sit  rent  free  for  some  years  in  consideration  of  an  advance  of 
100  yen.  A year  later,  in  1906,  this  place  also  was  demolished  by  another 
earthquake,  when  the  young  preacher  and  his  wife  had  a narrow  escape. 
Since  that  time  the  services  have  again  been  held  in  the  Deacon’s  house. 
The  Congregation  has  now  secured  a good  site  near  the  centre  of  the  town 
for  200  yen.  The  Japanese  authorities  wish  all  new  buildings  to  be  fire  and 
earthquake  proof  ; roofs  to  be  tiled  instead  of  being  thatched  with  straw, 
so  increasing  the  cost.  The  Chapel  and  the  preacher’s  rooms,  to  be  con- 
structed of  bamboo,  will  cost  1,000  yen  (besides  the  price  of  the  site).  The 
little  Congregation  (34  members,  all  poor)  is  raising  400  yen.  An  Elder  of 
the  Kagi  Church  is  lending  200  yen.  The  Committee  has  given  a grant  of 
400  yen  and  a loan  of  200  yen,  the  loan  to  be  repaid  in  easy  instalments. 

‘ Sin-kang  is  a fairly  large  market  town,’  Mr.  Nielson  says,  ‘surrounded 
by  numerous  villages.  Two  miles  distant,  across  the  river,  there  is  another 
large  town  called  Pak-kang,  which  contains  the  shrine  of  the  most  famous 
idol  in  Formosa.  This  temple  has  been  greatly  damaged  by  fire  and 
earthquake  in  these  recent  years.  It  is  proposed  to  rebuild  it  at  a cost 
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of  60,000  yen.  The  Sin-kang  Temple  is  also  to  be  rebuilt.  We  must  not 
be  behindhand.’ 

An  Interesting  Experiment. — It  concerns  Peh-tau,  a new  Pescadore 
station.  Two  College  students  spent  a recent  holiday  there,  the  first 
Evangelists  to  visit  the  place.  They  reported  cheering  success.  To 
meet  a temptation  of  new  converts,  remote  from  a Mission  Hospital,  a 
novel  experiment  was  suggested. 

‘ Picture  a man  recently  converted  from  heathenism,’  says  Dr.  Maxwell, 
‘if  his  wife  and  perhaps  child  after  child  should  fall  ill.  The  only  medical 
assistance  (?)  available  is  the  oracular  prescriptions  of  the  idol  temples.  The 
Christian  worshipper  at  first  refuses  to  appeal  to  the  idol  ; but  a child 
dies,  another  falls  sick,  and  a third.  Is  it  surprising  if,  despairing  of  other 
help,  he  relapses  again  into  heathenism  ? So  it  has  been  in  Peh-tau,  and  the 
little  group  of  worshippers  begs  us  to  admit  to  the  Hospital  a young  man 
from  the  island  to  learn  some  medicine,  and  return  to  help  the  people  in 
their  illnesses.  There  is  an  obvious  danger  of  mixed  motives  in  a case  like 
this,  when,  from  being  scarcely  able  to  make  ends  meet,  the  young  man  will 
go  back  from  us  to  earn  a comfortable  competency.  But  we  did  not  see  our 
way  to  refuse  the  application.’ 

A Sustentation  Fund. — The  Chianghoa  Congregations  pay  the  whole 
of  the  salaries  of  their  pastors  and  preachers,  a success  in  self-support 
which  is  inspiring  their  southern  comrades  with  the  same  ambition. 
A few  Congregations  now  pay  the  entire  salary  of  their  own  preacher, 
but  most  of  them  leave  the  Mission  to  pay  part.  A Sustentation  Fund 
is  being  instituted,  by  which  it  is  hoped  this  whole  burden  will  be 
borne.  Nor  should  this  be  impossible.  ‘ There  are  now,’  Mr.  Campbell 
points  out,  ‘ 1 7,000  professing  Christians  connected  with  the  Formosa 
Mission.  Every  heathen  adult  has  to  spend  about  three  dollars  a year 
to  keep  up  idolatrous  observances.  It  is  not,  therefore,  unreasonable  to 
hope  that  the  preachers  may  soon  be  entirely  supported  by  the  Formosa 
Church.’ 

The  Book  Room. — Romanised  Christian  literature  is  largely  circu- 
lated. For  the  ordinary  Church  member  it  is  simple  and  indispensable. 
The  Romanised  Bible,  in  the  Amoy  dialect,  was  issued  thirty  years  ago. 
All  the  Missions  in  the  Amoy-speaking  districts  shared  in  its  prepara- 
tion, in  its  revision  in  18S4,  and  in  the  Reference  New  Testament,  now 
about  to  issue  from  the  press.  It  has  been  an  immense  boon  to  the 
Church,  and  its  circulation  is  extensive. 

II.  Takow. 

The  Mission  Staff. — -Dr.  Anderson. 

Takow  was  the  first  centre  of  our  Formosan  work,  Dr.  Maxwell  (in 
1865)  having  been  driven  out  of  Tainan.  In  1869  Tainan  became  the 
Mission  headquarters.  Not  till  the  end  of  1903,  when  Dr.  Anderson 
went  into  residence  in  Takow,  did  that  place  again  become  a Mission 
centre. 

The  Hospital. — The  figures  cover  only  the  period  from  June  1 to 
October  31.  After  Dr.  Anderson’s  return  from  this  country  early  in 
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1907,  he  relieved  Dr.  Maxwell,  in  Tainan,  for  a couple  of  months.  In 
the  five  months  of  the  Mission  year  which  remained,  he  dealt  with 
1,539  patients,  600  of  them  women.  There  were  251  in-patients,  119  of 
them  women  ; in  both  numbers  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  women. 

* Malarial  fever  of  a persistent  type  lias  been  very  prevalent.  Often 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  out-patients  were  suffering  from  it  in  addition 
to  their  other  ailments,  and  we  have  dispensed  more  quinine  than  in  any 
previous  year.  Though  less  than  a third  of  its  old  price,  it  is  still  costly. 
We  now  charge  a small  sum  for  each  ten-grain  powder  when  the  ordinary 
quinine  mixture  is  not  sufficient.  Many  of  these  powders  will  be  bought 
by  patients  from  the  scattered  villages  to  the  south,  who  may  thus  save  the 
expense  of  coming  to  Takow,  since  the  medicine  can  be  taken  at  home.’ 

Of  Evangelistic  results,  Dr.  Anderson  reports  that  at  the  last  Com- 
munion three  were  baptized  out  of  ten  applicants.  ‘ The  Hospital 
Chapel  is  generally  overcrowded  on  the  Sabbath,  and  we  have  had  to> 
cease  inviting  outsiders  for  want  of  room.  With  the  majority,  what 
attracted  them  is  no  doubt  the  Hospital — the  interest  taken  in  their 
bodily  welfare.  The  Native  Preacher  is  faithful  and  diligent.  He 
devotes  considerable  time  to  the  teaching  of  the  colloquial  to  the 
patients,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  read  the  Scriptures.  His  after- 
noons are  generally  occupied  in  visiting,  and  in  talks  to  small  groups 
of  people  on  the  streets  and  elsewhere.’ 

The  Japanese  regulation  that  a Chinaman  may  not  practise  as  a 
doctor  in  Formosa  without  a Government  diploma,  and  that  the  diploma 
can  only  be  obtained  after  a medical  curriculum  in  a Government 
College,  is  rigidly  enforced.  The  Takow  Hospital  senior  assistant  went 
to  a neighbouring  village  lately  to  see  a sick  woman,  Dr.  Anderson 
being  unable  at  the  time  to  leave  the  Hospital.  The  assistant  treated 
the  case  successfully,  and  saved  the  patient’s  life.  He  was,  however, 
fined  #20  for  practising  without  a Government  diploma.  It  is  surely 
reasonable  to  say  that  the  students  trained  in  a Mission  Hospital  might 
be  allowed  to  sit  at  the  Government  examinations  and,  if  qualified,  to> 
obtain  the  diploma.  To  cease  training  students  in  medicine,  and  employ 
as  assistants  those  who  have  been  through  a Government  College,  would 
make  the  conduct  of  the  Mission  Hospitals  much  more  costly ; such 
assistants  would  demand  large  salaries.  Our  Japanese  friends  are  in 
this  matter  seriously  embarrassing  a work  towards  which  they  declare 
themselves  quite  sympathetic. 

III.  Chianghoa. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Rev.  Campbell  N.  Moody,  M.A.,  and  Mrs. 
Moody,  and  Dr.  Landsborough. 

Ordained  Chinese  Ministers. —Revs.  Lim  Hak-kiong,  of  Chianghoa, 
and  Chan  Chhi-heng,  of  O-gu-lan. 

Mr.  Moody  and  Dr.  Landsborough  were  both  at  home  during  the 
Mission  year,  Dr.  Landsborough  returning  to  the  field  in  the  end  of 
1907,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moody  early  in  1908.  There  is  thus  no  medical 
work  to  report.  A helpful  visit  to  the  Chianghoa  district  was  paid  by 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson  early  in  the  year,  and  also  visits  by  the  Tainan 
Missionaries.  Dr.  Landsborough,  finding  himself  affected  by  his  old 
dysenteric  symptoms,  has  intimated  his  resignation,  not  to  take  effect, 
happily,  until  the  end  of  1908.  His  Formosa  colleagues  and  the 
Chianghoa  Christians  and  non-Christians  unite  with  the  Committee  in 
profound  regret  at  the  prospect  of  losing  a Missionary  so  tactful  and 
enthusiastic,  and  so  successful  in  the  healing  of  the  sick. 


* The  Heathen  Heart.’ — Mr.  Campbell  Moody’s  singularly  fresh  and 
suggestive  ‘ Account  of  the  Reception  of  the  Gospel  Among  the  Chinese 
of  Formosa’  (the  sub-title  of  the  book)  is  mainly  a study  of  the  Christian 
Chinese  heart.  The  comparison  instituted  between  the  Mission  Church 
and  the  First  Century  Church  is,  of  course,  not  new  ; but  it  is  worked 
out  with  striking  detail  and  cogency.  Mr.  Moody  admits,  as  every 
Missionary  does,  the  applicability  to  the  Mission  converts  of  St.  Paul’s 
characterisation  of  Churches  of  his  planting  : ‘ babes  ’ in  knowledge,  and 
so  imperfect  in  life  as  to  be  sorrowfully  described  as  ‘ carnal  ’ — old 
temptations  and  old  habits  sometimes  leading  to  disastrous  falls.  It 
could  not  well  be  otherwise  ; and  the  thought  of  the  countless  genera- 
tions of  heathenism,  dark  and  repulsive,  which  lie  behind  the  struggling, 
persecuted  Church  of  the  modern  Mission,  should  both  make  judgment 
charitable  and  prevent  any  uneasy  feeling  regarding  the  progress  and 
reality  of  the  work. 

There  are  two  considerations  of  much  cheer  to  be  brought  into  the 
picture  of  the  Mission  Church.  First,  the  lives  of  not  a few  of  its 
members  are  as  saintly  and  their  Christian  intelligence  well-nigh  as 
great  as  in  the  case  of  the  best  Christians  in  the  Home  lands.  And,  in 
the  second  place — and  on  this  Mr.  Moody  chiefly  dwells— the  general 
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level  of  character  and  life  in  the  Mission  Church  is  after  all  immensely 
higher  than  in  the  heathen  community  around. 

‘ I am  continually  amazed,’  Mr.  Moody  says,  ‘ that  [Chinese]  Christians 
. . . should  put  off  their  evil  habits  as  one  puts  off  a suit  of  clothes.  . . . 
Heathen  Chinese  are  at  all  times  ready  to  own  that  Christians  neither  smoke 
opium,  nor  gamble,  nor  indulge  in  vice,  nor  utter  foul  language  ; but,  abuse 
them  as  you  may,  they  still  return  a civil  answer  and  behave  themselves 
with  meekness  and  good  temper.  It  is  a common  saying  that  if  all  were 
Christians  there  would  be  no  place  for  the  work  of  the  magistrate.  Japanese 
magistrates  or  police  have  been  known  to  urge  the  Chinese  Christian 
Preacher  to  diligence,  that  the  people  may  be  won  over  to  good  behaviour.' 
They  are  real  Christians  ; they  have  passed  from  death  to  life  ; they  have 
not  only  turned  from  idols,  they  have  also  broken  with  the  evil  past. 
‘I  understand,’  say  the  heathen  Chinese,  ‘that  when  they  take  the  bread 
and  the  wine  their  natures  are  changed.’ 

These  testimonies  to  the  work  of  grace,  which  has  been  wrought 
and  is  proceeding  in  the  Chinese  Church,  Mr.  Moody  confirms  by  a 
wealth  of  instances  equally  delightful  and  touching : fidelity  under 
persecution,  generosity  out  of  deep  poverty,  growth  in  grace.  And  so 
the  volume  becomes  an  invaluable  Missionary  ‘ apology,’  the  result  of 
which  cannot  but  be  to  cause  a Missionary  Home  Church  to  praise  God 
for  what  He  is  doing  for  men  and  women  to  whom  the  good  news  is  a 
Divine  message  from  the  distant  West. 

Kagi. — Kagi  County  is  midway  between  Chianghoa  and  Tainan. 
The  Tainan  brethren  have  for  some  time  been  urging  that  there  should 
be  a resident  Missionary  or  Missionaries  in  the  county  town.  The 
Arthington  Trustees  have  kindly  offered  £500  towards  the  initial  ex- 
penses of  constituting  Kagi  a Mission  sub-centre.  There  is  a large  field 
(a  population  of  nearly  700,000)  for  the  work  of  a resident  Missionary. 

Opium-smoking  in  Formosa. — ‘I  believe  that  originally  the  Japanese 
authorities  were  quite  honest  in  their  desire  to  stop  the  evil  habit.’  So 
writes  Dr.  Maxwell,  of  Tainan.  The  financial  necessities  of  the  war 
with  Russia  broke  down  this  praiseworthy  purpose. 

In  the  Tainan  district  it  was  publicly  announced  in  1901  that  licences 
to  smoke  would  be  freely  granted.  The  opium  revenue  is  a chief  item  in  the 
Formosan  Budget,  and  would  probably  be  much  more  difficult  to  replace 
than  in  India.  Convicted  criminals  in  this  country  during  imprisonment, 
addicted  to  drink,  are  abstainers  perforce.  So  it  is  with  an  opium-smoker 
in  Formosa  if  suffering  a sentence  of  imprisonment.  While  in  prison  the 
drug  is  kept  from  him.  But  when  released  his  licence  is  returned  to  him. 
Then,  again,  many  holders  of  licences  are  still  in  their  teens.  They  cannot 
have  been  habitual  smokers  when  the  Japanese  came  twelve  years  ago  ; yet 
only  to  habitual  smokers  was  a licence  to  be  given.  But,  indeed,  the  autho- 
rities will  scarcely  allow  a smoker  to  give  up  his  licence.  Men  have  been 
cured  of  the  habit  in  the  Mission  Hospital,  and  on  their  return  to  their 
homes  have  been  compelled  by  the  police  to  keep  their  licences. 

Altogether  it  is  too  plain  that  the  anti-opium  regulations  in  Formosa 
have  been  practically  repealed.  With  our  Indian  opium  policy  in  our  minds 
we  may  not  fling  reproaches  at  Japan.  But  the  reversal  of  the  first  resolve 
to  make  Formosa  as  free  from  this  vice  as  Japan  itself  is  singularly  unfortu- 
nate. ‘ If  the  authorities  really  wished  it,’  Dr.  Maxwell  says,  1 they  could 


put  an  end  to  the  opium-smoking  to-morrow,  and  there  would  not  be  a single 
disturbance  in  any  village  as  the  result.’ 

The  Mission  Buildings. — Our  Missionaries  have  all  at  one  time  or 
another  to  become  architects  and  builders.  A testimony  to  the  good 
work  of  this  kind  which  they  do  and  get  done  is  borne  by  a friendly 
witness,  Dr.  R.  P.  Mackay.  the  Canadian  Presbyterian  Foreign  Mission 
Secretary,  who  has  just  been  visiting  the  Missions  of  his  Church  in  the 


Far  East.1  He  tells  his  own  Committee,  after  visiting  Tainan  : ‘ By 
contrast  our  buildings  are  poor  and  insufficient  for  effective  work.’ 
A new  Hospital  especially  is  needed  in  Tamsui,  the  cost  estimated  at 
more  than  £2,500 — a figure  eloquent  of  the  rapidly-increasing  price  of 
everything  in  the  Island.  Our  Tainan  Hospital  did  not  cost  more  than 
half  this  sum. 

A Japanese  Estimate  of  the  Formosa  Mission. — The  impressions  ;of  an 

The  Canadian  Presbyterian  Formosa  Mission  has  now  five  ordained  Chinese 
ministers,  one  of  them  labouring  amongst  the  civilised  aborigines  on  the  East  Coast. 
They  have  a Mission  staff  of  nine,  including  three  wives  of  Missionaries.  Their  Com- 
munion rolls  have  2,181  names,  gathered  in  65  Congregations.  A Federal  Union  of  the 
Canadian  Mission  and  our  own,  each  with  its  own  Presbytery,  under  a united  Synod,  is 
expected  in  the  very  near  future. 
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outside  observer  are  always  interesting.  Mr.  Takekoslii 1 is  obviously 
unfamiliar  with  the  beginning  of  our  Formosa  Mission.  He  takes  up 
the  narrative  at  a point  six  years  later,  and  only  names  our  senior  Mis- 
sionary and  the  first  Missionary  of  the  Canadian  Presbyterian  Church. 

‘ In  1871,’  he  says,  ‘the  Scotch  (!)  Presbyterian  Mission  sent  the  Rev. 
Win.  Campbell  to  Tainan,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Rev.  George  L. 
Mackay  reached  Tarnsui  and  commenced  work  there  for  the  Canadian  Pres- 
byterian Church.  The  work  of  the  two  Churches  proved  highly  successful 
under  the  direction  of  these  two  strong  and  able  Missionaries,  so  that  to-day 
grand  Churches  and  well-organised  Schools  may  be  seen  as  the  outcome  of 
their  self-denying  labour.  . . . These  two  Churches  are  the  only  ones  in  the 
Island  which  have  a living  faith.’ 

Of  the  Homan  Catholic  work  in  the  Island,  Mr.  Takekoshi  has  also 
a kindly  word  to  say,  attributing  to  them  alone,  however,  a crusade 
against  infanticide,  in  which  our  own  and  the  Canadian  Missionaries 
have  taken  a large  and  influential  part. 

‘ In  1859  the  Spanish  Catholics  in  Manilla  sent  saintly  Father  Sainz  to 
Formosa.  His  attention  was  drawn  to  the  cruel  way  in  which  the  Formosan 
Chinese  treat  their  female  children,  often  abandoning  them  altogether  or 
even  killing  them  outright.  He  and  his  fellow- Missionaries  have  during  the 
last  twenty  years  rescued  between  6,000  and  7,000  children.  Their  head- 
quarters are  at  Takow.’ 

Mr.  Takekoshi  has  a poor  opinion  of  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  non- 
Christian  Chinese  : — 

‘ Separation  from  the  huge  mass  [the  mainland  Chinese]  may,  indeed, 
have  had  the  effect  of  loosening  the  bonds  of  idolatry  in  Formosa.  . . . But 
its  heathenism  is  of  the  same  kind  and  quality  as  the  heathenism  of  China. 

. . . It  is  nothing  but  a meaningless  tissue  of  superstition  and  devil-worship. 
It  is  true  ancestral  worship  is  retained,  and  the  head  of  the  family  has 
supreme  control  over  all  the  members,  but  otherwise  no  trace  of  Confucianism 
remains.  Taoist  beliefs  have  been  changed  into  a mass  of  myths  and  sense- 
less stories,  and  all  good  religious  principles  have  been  corrupted.’ 

Refusing  to  reckon  the  ordinary  Formosan  Chinese  as  either  Con- 
fucians  or  Buddhists,  regarding  them  as  immersed  in  this  ‘ meaningless 
tissue  of  superstition  and  devil-worship,’  he  finds  that  there  are  in 
Formosa,  of  Shintoists,  966  Japanese  and  4,086  Chinese  converts ; of 
Buddhists,  11,236  Japanese  and  23,264  Chinese;  and  of  Christians, 
281  Japanese  and  14,787  Chinese — adult  members,  he  seems  to  mean, 
since  he  includes  Roman  Catholics. 

SINGAPORE. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Rev.  J.  A.  B.  Cook  and  Mrs.  Cook;  Rev.  Wm. 
Murray,  M.A.  Mr.  Murray  returned  from  furlough  in  the  end  of 
1907. 

Ordained  Chinese  Minister. — Rev.  Tay  Sek  Tin,  of  the  Amoy- 
speaking (Hokkien)  Church. 

1 Japanese  Rule  in  Formosa.  By  Yosaburo  Takekoshi,  Member  of  the  Japanese 
Diet.  The  translation  is  published  by  Longmans,  Green  & Co.  1907. 
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The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Singapore  began  a Mission  to  the  Chinese 
in  the  Island  of  Singapore  in  1857,  the  year  after  its  first  minister  was 
settled  ; a convert  of  Mr.  Burns  from  Amoy,  the  first  Catechist.  In  1866 
the  Catechist  and  the  Chinese  Congregation  he  had  gathered  seceded  to 
the  Brethren.  At  Bukit  Timah,  in  the  centre  of  the  Island,  the  Rev.  B. 
Keasbery,  who  through  many  years  worked  amongst  Singapore  Malays, 
established  a small  Chinese  Mission,  which  in  1879  was  adopted  by  the 
Presbyterian  Congregation  as  its  Chinese  Mission.  Mr.  Cook,  our  first 
Singapore  Missionary,  went  out  in  1881,  and  the  Bukit  Timah  work  was  at 
once  put  into  his  care.  There  are  now  7 stations  in  the  Island,  with  242 
Communicant  members,  and  4 stations  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  with 
85  Communicant  members.  Muar,  one  of  these  stations,  is  108  miles  north 
from  Singapore,  at  the  mouth  of  a river  of  the  same  name. 

Of  the  population  of  the  City  of  Singapore  (some  200,000)  about  seven- 


eighths  (175,000)  are  Chinese,  20,000  of  them  Straits-born  ; Europeans  and 
Americans,  including  500  of  a British  military  force,  number  4,000. 


The  adult  baptisms  last  year  were  19  (13  men,  6 women);  3 men 
and  5 women,  baptized  in  infancy,  were  received  to  Communion ; 
58  were  received  by  certificate.  Only  10  of  these  were  women,  the 
immigrants  from  China  as  yet  being  mainly  men.  The  total  additions 
to  the  Communion  rolls  were  thus  85.  There  were  12  deaths  and 
62  removals  ; a net  increase,  therefore,  of  1 1 . 

For  all  purposes,  including  the  Chinese  Christian  Association, 
$2,675  was  raised  by  the  Chinese  Christians,  an  average  of  $8  per 
member.  The  Hokkien  Pastorate  (Mr.  Tay  Sek  Tin’s),  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  poor  people,  contributed  an  average  of  about  $13  per 
member;  the  Baba  Congregation  (Straits-born  Chinese)  an  average  of 
$15  per  member.  Donations  were  received  from  Europeans  and  non- 
Christian  Chinese,  chiefly  in  aid  of  the  extinction  of  the  debt  on  the 
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pretty  new  Hokkien  Churcli  and  tlie  cost  of  the  Hokkien  Preacher's 
house,  to  the  amount  of  #1,383.  The  Church  building  debt  still 
remaining  is  #862,  a heavy  burden  on  the  brave  Congregation.  The 
income  of  the  Reading-room  and  Lecture  Hall  connected  with  the 
Hokkien  work,  from  sales  and  literature,  and  donations  from  Chinese 
merchants,  amounted  to  #2,146. 

Like  the  Missionaries  in  China  and  Formosa,  Mr.  Cook  was  greatly 
cheered  by  the  visits  of  the  friends  from  the  Homeland  who  went  out 
to  the  Shanghai  Conference. 

‘ Sir  Alexander  Simpson’s  Evangelistic  address  in  the  Singapore  (English) 
Presbyterian  Church  was  a rare  spiritual  treat.  Then  we  had  the  high 
privilege,  in  the  same  place,  with  the  Governor,  Sir  John  Anderson,  in  the 
chair,  of  listening  to  a unique  and  illuminating  lecture  on  “Palestine  Ex- 
ploration,” by  Professor  Macalister.  Mr  and  Mrs.  J.  Christie  Reid  spent  a 
busy  day  with  us  in  visiting  some  of  our  stations,  including  Johore.’ 

Mission  work  was  carried  on  in  Singapore  and  Malacca  for  forty  years 
before  any  place  in  China  was  open  to  Missionaries.  (Robert  Morrison 
lived  in  Canton  only  as  interpreter  to  the  East  India  Company’s  agents 
there,  and  could  hold  no  meetings  of  any  kind.)  It  was  natural  that 
there  should  be  a Centenary  Celebration  in  Singapore.  Two  meetings 
were  held;  an  English  meeting  in  the  Victoria  Memorial  Hall,  the 
collection  given  to  the  Singapore  Chinese  Y.M.C.A.  ; and  a crowded 
Chinese  meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  representing  all  the 
Protestant  Missions — S.P.G.,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Brethren  ; 
the  collection,  increased  afterwards  to  some  #300,  sent  to  the  Canton 
Y.M.C.A.  ‘ Robert  Morrison  Memorial  Building,’  which  is  to  cost 
#200,000. 

The  eight  young  people  from  Christian  homes,  who  were  received  to 
Communion,  were  baptized  in  infancy  by  Mr.  Cook — a second  gene- 
ration of  those  over  whom  he  has  travailed.  There  could  be  a much 
larger  garnering  of  the  results  of  twenty-five  years  of  faithful,  strenuous 
toil  if  it  were  possible  to  send  out  the  third  Ministerial  Missionary 
and  the  W.M.A.  workers  so  earnestly  pleaded  for  by  our  Singapore 
brethren. 

‘ Sunny  Singapore.’  — An  interesting  event  of  the  year  was  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Cook’s  valuable  story  of  Mission  work  in  the  Straits 
Settlements ; the  volume  giving,  besides,  some  account  of  the  progress 
under  British  rule  of  Penang,  Singapore,  Malacca,  and  the  Federated 
Malay  States.  It  is  with  the  Mission  story  that  ‘ Sunny  Singapore  ’ 
chiefly  deals — the  early  Roman  Catholic  Missions,  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society’s  Malacca  work  (transferred  to  China  when  the  Celestial 
Empire  began  to  open  its  doors  to  foreign  trade  and  residence  sixty 
years  ago),  our  own  Mission,  the  work  of  the  Brethren  and  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  The  book,  pleasantly  illustrated,  has 
been  favourably  reviewed,  and  it  soon  passed  into  a second  edition.  Its 
preparation  was  a genuine  service  to  the  Mission  cause. 

The  Anti-Opium  Crusade. — A remarkable  anti-opium  stir  has  been 
caused  by  the  discovery  of  a plant  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  a decoction 
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made  from  which  cures  the  opium-smoker.  Time  will  test  the  per- 
manent value  of  the  cure — it  may  prove  to  be  only  an  example  of  ‘ faith 
healing.’  But  the  immediate  results  were  wonderful.  Depots  were 
opened  in  every  considerable  place ; 2,000  men  per  day  were  supplied. 
Multitudes  of  opium-smokers — at  any  rate,  for  the  time — ‘ forgot  to 
smoke,’  and  the  consumption  of  opium  in  the  Federated  States  greatly 
diminished.  In  November  1906  the  Government  sales  realised  $44,000 
less  than  had  been  estimated.  In  Singapore  crowded  anti  - opium 
meetings  were  held  by  the  Chinese,  who  said  that,  since  the  Emperor 
is  forbidding  the  growth  and  the  use  of  opium  in  China,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Chinese  everywhere  to  carry  out  the  same  policy.  There  is  some 
reason  to  hope  that  the  Straits  Government  may  erelong  cease  to  derive 
revenue  from  ‘ farming  out  ’ the  sale  of  opium,  and  may  imitate  the  action 
of  those  Chinese  Viceroys  and  Magistrates  who  are  closing  opium  dens  in 
their  cities  and  provinces.  A Government  Opium  Commission  is  now 
sitting  in  Singapore,  investigating  the  extent  of  the  use  of  opium  in  the 
Straits  Settlements,  and  the  steps  which  should  be  taken  ‘ to  minimise 
and  ultimately  eradicate  the  evils  arising  therefrom.’  Mr.  Cook  was 
able,  during  a five  hours’  examination  by  the  Commission,  to  state  fully 
the  anti-opium  case.  The  Singapore  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  asked  for  its  views  and  suggestions.  Those  who  think  that  the 
Chinese  Government  is  only  playing  to  the  Western  gallery  when  it 
professes  to  be  anxious  to  free  China  from  the  opium  habit  might  surely 
dismiss  their  suspicions  when  they  see  how  the  Chinese  outside  of  the 
Celestial  Empire  regard  the  matter.  Here  is  the  answer  of  the  Chinese 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the  Commission  : — 

‘ The  use  of  opium  is  condemned. 

‘ The  Government  is  advised  to  take  over  the  control  of  the  opium  farms. 

‘ Shops  for  selling  opium  should  be  closed. 

‘ After  five  years  opium  smoking  should  be  prohibited,  and  the  importa- 
tion of  the  drug  proscribed. 

‘ Government  servants  using  opium  should  be  dismissed  from  the  service.1 

‘No  woman  should  be  employed  in  the  opium  shops  or  allowed  to  make 
use  of  them.’ 

Mrs.  Cook's  Work. — Mrs.  Cook  works  unweariedly  amongst  Chinese 
women  and  girls,  visiting  them  in  their  homes,  and  teaching  them  singly 
and  in  classes — an  effective  service  involving  much  moving  about  in 
town  and  country,  in  pony-gharry,  train,  tram,  and  ricksha.  (The  only 
time  of  the  day  when  Europeans  can  walk  any  distance  in  Singapore 
with  safety  is  in  the  early  morning.)  One  of  her  pupils  was  baptized 
during  the  year,  and  some  time  after  was  married  to  Mr.  Song  Ong 
Siang,  LL.B.,  a rising  lawyer,  a devoted  member  of  our  Prinsep  Street 
Baba  Congregation.  The  marriage  took  place  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  ; the  officiating  ministers,  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  Gray  (the  minister 
of  the  Church — a worthy  successor  to  Mr.  Walker  in  his  interest  and 
helpfulness  in  the  Mission  work  as  in  other  things).  It  was  a picturesque 
function  : the  Church  crowded,  the  Chief  Justice  and  other  leading 

1 It  is  of  much  interest  to  note  that  the  Pekin  Government  has  just  dismissed  two 
high  officials  who  had  failed  to  cure  themselves  of  the  opium  habit. 
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officials  present ; the  bride  in  Chinese  dress,  the  bridegroom  in  the 
uniform  of  a Volunteer  officer;  the  carriage  in  which  the  husband  and 
wife  left  the  Church  drawn  by  the  men  of  the  Volunteer  Corps  ; the  bride 
receiving  the  400  guests  on  the  lawn  of  the  house  along  with  her 
husband,  and  listening  to  speeches  of  congratulation  and  goodwill,  and 
(it  is  believed  for  the  first  time  at  a Chinese  marriage)  a ‘ going  away  ’ 
for  a honeymoon.  The  young  lawyer’s  Christian  home  will  be  a happy 
centre  of  Christian  influence  in  the  years  to  come.  Mr.  Cook  speaks  of 
a strong  aggressive  spirit  of  hostility  to  Christian  Missions  growing  up 
amongst  the  Straits  Chinese,  led  by  an  influential  anti-Christian  party. 
It  is  by  homes  with  a Christian  atmosphere,  and  showing  Christian 
character  and  happiness  in  gracious,  kindly  ways,  as  much  as  by 
direct  Christian  preaching  and  teaching,  that  such  hostility  can  be  best 
assailed. 

The  Seventh-Day  Adventists. — Even  more  vexatious  than  an  anti- 
Christian  Chinese  party  is  the  action  of  the  Seventh-Day  Adventists, 
who  set  themselves,  not  to  evangelise  the  non-Christian  Chinese,  but  to 
draw  away  the  converts  of  other  Missions.  ‘They  got  hold  of  some  of 
our  people,’  Mr.  Cook  says,  ‘ among  them  an  ex-preacher  and  an  ex- 
student from  Wukingfu  and  Swatow,  and  also  an  ex-Biblewoman  of 
ours.  They  have  a foreign  staff  of  two,  and  sometimes  three,  men  and 
as  many  women.’  The  creed  which  dictates  such  interference  with 
Christian  work  stands  self- condemned. 

Pago. — This  out-station  of  the  Muar  Congregation  will  be  re- 
membered as  the  scene  of  violent  persecution  a year  ago.  The 
Christians  were  driven  out  from  the  place,  losing  their  all.  The 
Johore  authorities  have  given  no  redress;  the  Christians  have  not 
been  permitted  to  return  to  Pago.  They  are  now  settled  not  far 
from  Muar ; in  spite  of  suffering  and  loss  steadfast  in  the  faith. 


RAJS II AIIJ,  BENGAL. 

(Including  the  worlc  at  andj  round. I the  two  centres,  Ramjjore  Boalia  and, 

Naogaon.) 

I.  Eampoee  Boalia. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Rev.  Wm.  J.  Hamilton  and  Mrs.  Hamilton,  and 
Miss  Moran  and  Miss  Constance  Herschell. 

The  Manchester  Synod  of  1858  pledged  the  Church  to  a Mission  in 
India  as  well  as  in  China.  The  Foreign  Mission  Report  of  1861  names 
Rampore  Boalia  as  a desirable  field— the  district  populous,  no  Missionary 
anywhere  near  the  town,  and  some  members  of  the  Church  having  business 
interests  on  the  Ganges,  not  far  off.  In  1862  work  was  begun,  the  first 
Missionary,  a native  of  Bengal — the  Rev.  Behari  Lai  Singh,  a pupil  of  Dr. 
Duff — an  able  and  devoted  man,  who  died  in  1874.  Dr.  Donald  Morison 
succeeded  him  (1878-1900). 

Miss  Herschell’s  support  has  been  undertaken  by  two  generous  members 
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of  a Congregation  full  of  Missionary  faith  and  liberality — Trinity  Church, 
Claughton,  Birkenhead. 

The  Bengal  unrest  has  not  greatly  affected  the  district  of  Rajshahi. 
There  was  some  excitement  and  an  anti-English  feeling  amongst  the 
educated  Hindus  two  years  ago.  But  the  action  of  a strong  though 
tactful  Collector  (Mr.  Bentinck)  has  brought  about  a better  disposition, 


and  now  the  Mission  message  is  heard  willingly.  The  Bible  Class'and 
the  Sunday  Services  are  better  attended  than  in  the  first  fervour  of  the 
Swadeshi  movement.1 

1 In  a thoughtful  address  at  the  Liverpool  S.V.M.U.  Conference  on  Christianity 
and  the  Educated  Classes  in  India,’  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Wann,  formerly  Principal  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  College,  Calcutta,  spoke  sympathetically  of  the  growing  < nationalism 
m India,’  of  which  rioting  in  the  streets  and  seditious  speeches  are  the  crude  mani- 
testations.  Pleading  for  calm  and  kindly  judgment  of  Indian  unrest,  he  asked,  ‘What 
is  our  duty  as  Christians  ? It  is  to  recognise  that  it  is  natural  that  men  should  desire  to 
have  more  say  in  the  affairs  of  their  own  country.  The  Government  of  India  is  a 
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A Purity  Society.  — Mr.  Hamilton  originated  a Purity  Society, 
whose  meetings  in  the  Mallopara  Hall  in  the  town  (holding  about  100 
people)  were  well  attended. 

Some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  town  helped  by  presiding  or  giving 
addresses,  and  Mr.  Bentinck  also  gave  valuable  assistance,  an  address  of  his 
on  ‘ Progress  ’ being  reported  at  length  for  a Calcutta  paper.  The  Society 
has  interested  clerks  and  professional  men  more  than  College  students.  The 
students,  indeed,  decided  to  ‘ boycott  ’ the  meetings  because  politics  were 
excluded. 

Some  of  Mr.  Hamilton’s  inquirers  are  interesting  : a young  would-be 
philosopher  who  calls  for  reforms  in  Hindu  social  customs,  and  says  that 
Christianity  is  the  only  rational  faith  for  a thinking  man  ; a clerk  who  reads 
with  Mr.  Hamilton  every  week;  a professional  man  who  was  a student  in  a 
Christian  College,  to  whom  one  of  his  professors  said,  ‘ You  are  a Christian 
all  but  in  name  an  elderly  man,  a Bible  student,  who  has  given  up  idols 
(though  his  wife  continues  an  idolatress),  and  who  is  educating  his  daughter 
and  giving  her  an  unusual  measure  of  freedom  ; an  old  man  who  has  used 
the  Lord’sPrayer  twice  a day  for  five  years,  and  grieves  if  he  cannot  live  up 
to  it ; a man  who  at  first  refused  to  discuss  religion  with  the  Missionary,  but 
sent  a relative  in  a time  of  sorrow  to  get  comfort  from  the  Christian 
teaching,  and  now  welcomes  the  Missionary’s  visits  ; a member  of  that 
‘half-way  house,’  the  Bralimo  Somaj,  an  enthusiastic  student  of  sericulture, 
who  suggested  that  it  might  become  a Christian  industry,  and  brought  some 
silkworms  to  the  Mission-house,  and  along  with  some  companions  attended 
them  regularly  during  the  month  of  their  development,  so  giving  Mr. 
Hamilton  many  opportunities  of  telling  his  great  story  ; an  old  Brahmo 
with  whom  Thomas  a Ivempis  is  a great  favourite,  and  who,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Missionary,  has  gone  through  St.  John’s  writings;  a 
cultured  Hindu  who  rejects  idolatry,  though  he  lets  it  go  on  in  his  house  ; a 
Mohammedan  student  who  regularly  attends  the  Bible  Class,  and  does  not 
now  oppose  the  Christian  teaching  regarding  the  Lord  Jesus. 

4 But  I should  specially  mention  the  district  judge,’ Mr.  Hamilton 
says.  ‘ He  has  a well-trained  mind,  and  though  he  has  not  cast  off 
Mohammedanism  he  has  outgrown  it,  and  taken  up  many  Christian 
ideas.  He  comes  to  me  regularly  to  read,  and  often  asks  to  hear  a 
sermon.’ 

Amongst  the  Villagers. — The  lantern  is  a great  attraction.  An 
audience  of  100  of  the  villagers  near  Rampore  Boalia  can  be  gathered 
at  any  time  in  the  Church  to  see  and  hear — the  men  filling  the  pews, 
the  women  at  the  back.  £ After  I had  shown  them  an  educational  set 
of  slides  I was  asked  to  take  a religious  subject  next  time ; the}1'  like 
and  understand  that  better,  they  said.’  ‘Jesus  is  very  good,’  some 
people  told  Mr.  Hamilton  at  a recent  religious  fair  in  a village.  They 
bought  some  tracts  and  books  to  know  more  about  Him.  A shopkeeper 
had  his  Bible  with  him,  hoping  to  meet  a Missionary  who  might  help 
him  to  read  with  understanding.  £ He  had  read  half  through  the 
Pentateuch,  and  was  grateful  for  advice  to  a better  course  of  study. 

righteous  and  a wise  Government,  but  we  have  our  duty  to  the  masses  of  the  people — the 
duty  of  extending  to  them  the  spirit  of  brotherhood.  Whatever  time  of  trouble  is 
coming,  it  will  work  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  extension  of  His  kingdom  if  Christian 
men  will  meet  it  in  a Christian  way — with  love,  sympathy,  and  patience.’ 
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The  Mohammedans  were  more  reasonable  than  ever  I had  seen  them. 
One  of  them  took  samples  of  all  the  tracts  I had ; a priest  took  a 
Gospel  of  Mark,  and  told  me  he  had  read  several  of  our  books.  There 
were  several  people  from  Godagari  who  had  been  taught  by  Mr. 
Dairy mple  (the  lay  Missionary  mentioned  in  “ Our  Missions  in  the  Far 
East ”),  whose  memory  they  still  cherish.’ 

Mr.  Hamilton  notes  as  a mark  of  the  anti-English  feeling  in  Bengal 
a revival  of  idolatry.  Even  in  his  Bible  Class  he  encountered  defenders 
of  idol-worship.  Last  year  a political  leader  said  : 1 We  are  Hindus  and 
idolaters,  and  I am  not  ashamed  of  it.’  The  underlying  motive  is  the 
depreciation  of  what  is  foreign.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a demand 
for  progress — the  sort  of  progress  without  reform,  which  a Brahrno 
speaker  described  in  an  amusing  way. 

A Babu  was  to  appear  at  the  Courthouse  one  morning.  The  night 
before  he  hired  a boat  and  kept  the  boatman  rowing  far  into  the  night. 
After  a rest  the  boatman  set  to  work  again  and  named  a new  village  as 
often  as  the  Babu  asked  1 Where  are  we  now  ? ’ At  last,  when  the  sun  rose, 
and  he  thought  the  Courthouse  must  be  near,  he  found  he  had  forgotten  to 
unmoor  the  boat  ! But  the  stirring  of  Hindu  minds  is  the  Christian 
opportunity.  ‘ Mohammedans  are  finding  that  without  education  they  are 
being  left  behind  in  the  race.  They  are  asking  for  education,  and  with 
that  they  will  be  within  easier  reach  of  the  Gospel.’ 

The  Mission  Buildings. — ! .Repairs  were  required  by  all  the  property. 
The  hall  in  the  town  had  to  be  painted  after  at  least  ten  years  ; a large 
part  of  the  graveyard  wall  fell  and  had  to  be  rebuilt.  And  the  Church  and 
thatched  bungalow  in  the  Borind  were  in  a bad  state  after  the  storms  in  the 
spring.’ 

The  South  India  United  Church. — A signal  illustration  of  the  union 
spirit  is  the  formation  of  this  Church,  in  which  Presbyterian  and  Con- 
gregational Missions  are  incorporated,  an  advance  on  our  own  Amoy 
union  of  forces,  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians  remaining  distinct 
as  Churches,  but  uniting  in  educational  work.  The  South  India  United 
Church  may  affect  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  India,  to  which  our 
Rajshahi  Mission  belongs.  Madras  Presbyterians  may  now  have  to 
break  away  from  their  Presbyterian  brethren  in  other  parts  of  India  ; 
they  can  scarcely  belong  to  two  distinct  Churches.  But  the  question  of 
the  larger  union  may  now  be  raised  for  the  rest  of  India,  and  a General 
Assembly  of  a United  Church  may  yet  meet,  in  which  are  gathered 
together  all  Indian  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists,  and  so  the 
East  may  move  the  West  to  a consummation  not  hitherto  thought 
practicable — a dream  of  optimistic  dreamers  ! 


II.  Naogaon. 

Mission  Staff. — Dr.  J.  A.  Macdonald  Smith  and  Mrs.  Macdonald 
Smith,  and  Dr.  Robert  Morison. 

In  the  beginning  of  1906  the  two  doctors  took  up  their  residence  in 
Naogaon,  and  Naogaon  became  the  second  centre  of  the  Rajshahi  Mission. 
In  that  year  the  Mission-house  and  a Dispensary  were  built.  The  building 
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work  of  1907,  completing  meanwhile  the  equipment  of  the  centre,  has  been 
the  Hospital.  Dr.  Macdonald  Smith  has  again  been  architect,  builder,, 
clerk  of  works,  so  erecting  a good  Hospital  at  half  of  what  it  would  have  cost 
if  a builder  had  been  employed. 

The  Medical  Figures. — In  the  poor  accommodation  available  last 
year  75  in-patients  were  treated  (19  of  these  women).  The  out- 
patients numbered  6,225.  In  their  own  homes  22  men  and  16  women 
were  seen,  and  in  Camp  Dispensaries  3,289,  a total  of  individual  patients 
of  9,627  (7,833  males  and  1,794  females).  That  the  proportion  of 
women  is  smaller  than  in  the  Mission  Hospitals  in  China  is,  of  course, 
due  to  the  greater  seclusion  of  women  in  India. 

The  Dispensary  was  open  every  morning,  except  Sundays  ; Wednes- 
days reserved  for  women,  seen  by  Mrs.  Macdonald  Smith,  who  is  a 
qualified  doctor.  For  half  the  year  there  was  a Branch  Dispensary  in 
the  Naogaon  Market  on  market  days,  but  in  surroundings  so  insanitary 
that  it  had  to  be  closed,  and  no  other  house  was  available.  A small  fee 
was  charged  from  Dispensary  patients  who  were  able  to  pay — a rupee  or 
less.  Fees  and  donations  met  all  local  expenses,  and  also  the  cost  of 
medicines  from  home. 

‘ The  in-patients,’  Dr.  Smith  says,  ‘ were  accommodated  chiefly  in  our 
two  out-patient  waiting-rooms,  with  the  open  field  for  cook-house.  Many 
of  them  had  friends  with  them.  At  one  time  we  had  12  in-patients  and 
6 friends  in  the  two  waiting-rooms  ! Most  of  our  in-patients  supported 
themselves,  and  some  also  gave  a small  donation  towards  Dispensary  expenses 
on  leaving.  Our  outlay  for  in-patients’  food  was  a little  more  than  £1. 
165  surgical  operations  were  performed.’ 

The  District  Touched. — In  1906  the  patients  came  from  680  villages; 
in  1907  from  1,020  villages;  162  of  these  villages  sending  patients 
to  the  Camp  Dispensaries.  Many  of  the  patients  come  from  beyond' 
Bajshahi,  especially  from  Bogra.  Many  of  the  nearer  villages  and  most 
of  the  surrounding  markets  have  been  frequently  visited. 

‘ There  was  daily  preaching  to  patients,  and  on  Sundays,  in  addition  to- 
the  regular  Bengali  Service,  we  had  a fairly  flourishing  Sunday  School  for  the 
boys  of  the  neighbouring  villages  in  our  Dispensary  building.  The  boys 
enjoyed  the  singing  of  hymns  to  the  accompaniment  of  organ,  violin,  a 
native  drum,  and  cymbals.  The  Bible  Class  in  the  Naogaon  High  School  has 
been  continued  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  latterly  meetings  have  also  been 
conducted  on  Sunday  afternoons  in  the  station  waiting-room  for  the  Bengali 
Babus  engaged  on  the  railway  at  Santahar.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
hftve  many  lantern  meetings  owing  to  the  want  of  a good  magic-lantern. 
For  a time  we  had  the  loan  of  a lantern  from  another  Mission.’ 

The  Building  Operations. — ‘ Two  kilns  of  bricks  were  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  In  April  two  waiting-rooms  for  men  and  women 
out-patients  were  built,  one  on  either  side  of  the  Dispensary.  The  Hos- 
pital building  was  started  on  June  1,  and,  in  spite  of  many  delays  and 
difficulties,  we  hope  to  have  it  ready  for  patients  before  the  end  of  the 
year.’  Westminster  College  men  are  this  year,  in  all  the  Congregations 
they  are  permitted  to  address,  describing  our  great  medical  work  in 
Bajshahi,  China,  and  Formosa,  and  asking  collections  for  the  Naogaon 
Hospital,  which  is  to  cost  about  £400. 
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Camp  Dispensaries. — First  during  three  winter  months,  and  again  in 
the  rainy  season  (August  and  September),  Camp  Dispensaries  were  set 
up  in  a number  of  places,  and  in  all  more  than  3,000  patients  seen. 

At  Manda,  24  miles  north-west  from  Naogaon,  a December  fortnight 
was  spent.  ‘ Our  daily  work,’  Dr.  Morison  writes,  ‘ began  with  an  address. 
Then  two  or  three  hours  were  spent  in  treating  the  patients.  The  afternoons 
were  spent  in  visiting  the  large  markets  within  a radius  of  five  or  six  miles, 
two  or  three  addresses  given  at  different  parts  of  each  market,  sometimes  as 
many  as  300  or  400  people  listening.  In  January  a fortnight  was  given 
to  Nattore,  28  miles  south  of  Naogaon  by  rail,  Mr.  Hamilton  assisting 
us  in  the  preaching.  Next  we  were  ten  or  twelve  days  at  Badalgachi,  the 
most  northerly  part  of  this  subdivision.  Here  we  sold  750  Gospels  and 
hymn-books  at  ten  markets,  our  stock  being  several  times  exhausted.  At 
our  first  visit  to  the  Mathaji  Market,  where  20,000  people  gather  twice  a 
week,  we  sold  230  books.  In  this  district  the  people  were  eager  to  hear 
about  our  religion.  At  our  next  camping  station,  Jamalgunj,  on  the  rail- 
way line  almost  due  east  of  Badalgachi,  we  stayed  ten  or  twelve  days,  reach- 
ing many  villages  and  markets  hitherto  almost  untouched.  Then  we  made  a 
ten  days’  stay  at  Panchupur,  half-way  between  Naogaon  and  Nattore,  where 
we  had  the  largest  Dispensary  numbers.  The  people  often  used  to  gather 
round  my  tent  in  the  evenings  and  have  long  talks  on  religious  subjects.  On 
one  occasion,  when  I was  rather  late  in  reaching  a market  some  eight  miles 
off,  I was  invited  to  eat  with  them  and  to  spend  the  night  at  one  of  their 
houses.  One  of  the  leading  men  of  a village  near  Panchupur  told  me  that 
he  wished  us  to  establish  a school  there,  so  that  their  children  might  learn  to- 
read  and  ■write  and  also  learn  about  our  religion.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
no  Native  teacher  available.’ 

The  rainy  season  is  usually  a feverish  time,  but  the  jute  and  early 
rice  crops  must  be  cut  then,  and  all  who  can  work  are  out  in  the  fields 
from  early  morning  till  dusk,  except  for  the  time  of  the  midday 
meal.  The  first  autumn  station  was  Ati’ai,  a mile  from  Panchupur. 
Here  the  fields  were  all  flooded,  and  various  kinds  of  boats  moving- 
through  the  crops  of  growing  rice  or  on  the  rivers.  One  was  like 
the  ancient  ‘ dug-outs,’  the  trunk  of  a large  tree  sawn  in  two  and 
hollowed  out,  with  no  distinction  between  bow  and  stern ; another 
still  stranger  was  a large  earthen  circular  bowl,  about  2 feet  6 inches 
in  diameter  and  18  or  20  inches  deep,  the  rowers  quite  at  their  ease, 
paddling  about  freely. 

‘ At  Atrai  the  people  were  as  friendly  as  ever,  although  just  then  the 
vernacular  papers  were  writing  bitterly  against  the  Indian  Government  and 
everything  English.  A month  at  Atrai  w-as  followed  by  a fortnight  at 
Manda,  where,  as  before,  we  were  favourably  received.’ 

An  old  magic-lantern  was  patched  up  and  pictures  shown  twenty  or 
thirty  times.  A new  lantern  would  be  a great  boon,  which  perhaps 
some  kindly  friend  will  provide.  At  these  camping  tours  there  were 
sold  in  all  2,734  Gospels  and  other  books.  It  is  an  interesting  and 
must  be  a fruitful  work. 
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LIVimSTONIA. 

The  Synod  has  once  and  again  commended  the  great  United  Free 
Church  Livingstonia  Mission  to  our  people.  Gifts  to  this  Mission  are  but 
a fitting  acknowledgment  of  the  munificent  help  our  own  Missions  have 
received  during  their  whole  history  from  friends  in  Scotland,  mostly 
members  of  the  United  Free  Church.  And  then  the  Missionary  needs  of 
Central  Africa  may  well  make  a special  appeal  to  those  whose  hearts  are 
drawn  to  Africa  by  business  ties,  or  by  the  memories  and  inspirations  which 
surround  the  names  of  such  men  as  Moffat,  Livingstone,  Mackay  of  Uganda, 
whose  heroic  lives  and  whose  graves  claim  Africa  for  Christ.  Even  in  the 
midstof  ourowu  financial  difficulties  it  is  but  reasonable  to  say  that  Livingstonia 
ought  to  have  a real  place  in  the  sympathy  and  generosity  of  our  Church. 

Livingstonia  lies  to  the  west  of  Lake  Nyasa.  The  country  near  the 
Lake  has  many  Mission  institutions  and  a large  Christian  community.  And 
away  to  the  west  is  an  extensive  Hinterland,  into  which,  as  quickly  as  means 
permit,  the  Mission  is  penetrating. 

‘ I have  every  reason  to  believe,’  writes  one  of  the  lady  Missionaries, 

£ that  the  girls  at  the  Livingstonia  Institution  are  being  won  for  Christ. 
One  could  not  live  amongst  them  as  I did  for  three  years  and  not  see 
the  living  witness  of  the  presence  and  activity  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
daily  and  in  numberless  different  ways.  The  older  Missionaries,  who 
have  been  on  the  field  for  fifteen,  twenty,  and  thirty  years,  say  that  the 
experimental  stage  is  past,  and  that  faith  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the 
witness  of  experience.’ 

‘ We  held  a special  meeting  of  all  the  pupils  [of  Overtoun  Institu- 
tion] last  week,’  another  Missionary  writes,  ‘ and  Dr.  Laws  and  I laid 
before  them  the  calls  of  the  regions  beyond.  As  a result  fourteen  lads 
have  offered  themselves  for  foreign  service.  Some  for  Serenje  (N.E. 
Khodesia),  some  for  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  some  for 
Garanganze.’  1 I do  not  know,’  he  continues,  speaking  of  the  Western 
Hinterland,  ‘ if  there  ever  was  a greater  opportunity  before  the  Institu- 
tion of  serving  God  and  the  people  over  a great  extent  of  country  than 
there  is  before  it  now,  if  we  can  only  enter  into  it.’ 

The  Christian  people  are  being  trained  in  many  useful  industries, 
and  the  standard  of  living — cleanliness,  comfort,  home,  dress — steadily 
being  raised. 

At  the  request  of  the  women  of  an  outlying  village,  a lady  Missionary 
went  twice  a week  last  autumn  to  teach  them  to  sew.  ‘ One  of  the  women,’ 
she  says,  ‘ who  is  an  earnest  Christian,  had  the  ground  on  the  shady  side  of 
her  hut  cleanly  swept,  a mat  spread  for  the  women,  and  a log  of  wood  ready 
for  me  to  sit  upon.  How  eager  all  were  to  learn ! Sometimes  I told  them 
a story,  or  talked  to  them  about  their  duties,  and  how  these  were  connected 
with  higher  things.  On  one  of  the  last  days  I was  down  one  of  the 
women  prayed.  She  thanked  God  that  He  had  put  it  into  my  heart  to 
come,  because  I could  not  have  thought  of  it  without  Him.  Nearly  every 
day  one  or  other  had  a present  of  eggs  for  me,  and  if  was  beautiful  to  see 
how  they  gave  these  to  some  tiny  toddler  to  hand  over.’ 

The  spirit  and  intelligence  of  those  who  must  be  the  chief  means  of 
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leading  their  own  people  in  the  path  to  Christ  can  be  fairly  judged 
from  a letter  written  by  a young  man,  who  is  in  training  for  the 
ministry,  to  the  Scottish  lady  who  is  charging  herself  meanwhile  with 
his  support. 

‘I  told  you  five  years  ago  about  our  Mission  work  to  the  West.  There 
have  been  some  of  these  people  coming  here  and  saying  that  they  believe  in 
Jesus  Christ.  I was  there  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  work  in  Marambo, 
and  now  the  Lord  has  shown  Himself  among  them.  We  close  the  session 
to-morrow,  and  the  pupils  are  leaving  on  Friday  for  their  homes.  Some  are 
going  as  teachers,  and  others  are  to  be  for  a year  as  probationers  under 
schoolmasters,  and  are  coming  back  for  their  lessons.  Education  is  now 
looked  on  with  respect  in  this  country.  There  are  many  young  men  who 
wish  to  come  and  attend  school.  A boy  who  cannot  read  and  write  cannot 
get  work.  The  business  men  do  not  allow  to  employ  such  a boy,  and  so 
these  boys  are  coming  to  school  as  traders,  interpreters,  telegraphists,  clerks, 
and  so  on.  Many  letters  are  coming  from  the  interior,  asking  for  boys  who 
can  help  them.  We  are  very  proud  of  our  Mission,  and  the  Institution 
which  has  trained  up  many  young  men. 

‘We  are  hearing  that  Dr.  Laws  is  going  home,  and  will  stay  for  two 
years.  We  wish  him  to  see  his  friends  and  rest  for  a short  time  ; but  we  do 
not  wish  him  to  stay  in  Scotland.  If  we  knew  that  he  is  to  stay  there 
without  coming  back  here,  the  whole  of  our  land  will  weep  and  catch  him 
and  stop  his  loads  going.  He  and  Mrs.  Laws  have  been  given  to  us  by 
God.  They  are  not  Europeans  now,  they  are  Africans.  We  do  not  call 
him  Dr.  Laws,  but  “ Anakofwi,”  “ Our  Father.”  Of  course,  when  we  speak 
with  Europeans,  we  say  Dr.  Laws,  but  not  among  ourselves.’ 

The  Livingstonia  appeal  comes  to  our  Church  as  well  as  to  its 
Scottish  constituents  with  the  greater  urgency  because  of  the  lamented 
death  of  Lord  Overtoun,  the  Chairman  of  the  Livingstonia  Mission 
Committee,  and  through  the  whole  history  of  the  Mission  its  principal 
supporter. 


Conclusion. 

The  Mission  story  of  the  year  can  only  be  told  in  some  of  its  external 
phases.  The  moving  on  hearts  of  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  the  birth 
of  impressions,  the  coming  of  souls  into  the  light,  the  awakening  of  con- 
science even  outside  the  circle  of  converts,  quickened  by  the  spectacle  of 
Christian  lives,  the  many  preparations  for  the  acceptance  of  the  message 
effected  by  the  kindly  atmosphere  of  a Christian  Mission — it  is  impos- 
sible to  put  it  into  a table  of  figures  or  set  it  out  fully  in  words. 

‘ In  writing  this  letter,’  Dr.  Gibson  says  at  the  close  of  the  Swatow 
Report,  in  sentences  which  apply  to  the  whole  Mission  field,  ‘ I have  been 
continually  reminded  of  R.  L.  Stevenson’s  illustration  of  the  impossibility  of 
putting  on  paper  a true  image  of  any  section  of  life.  He  pictures  a man 
trying  to  mark  out  with  cords  and  pegs  the  boundary  of  an  oak’s  shadow  on 
the  grass  at  noon.  Life,  he  says,  is  not  a tree,  but  a forest,  and  no  man,  were 
he  never  so  nimble  and  never  so  exact,  can  keep  pace  with  its  changes. 
“The  wood  is  filled  with  an  innumerable  multitude  of  shadows,  tumultuously 
tossed  and  changing  ; and  at  every  gust  the  whole  carpet  leaps  and  becomes 
new.”  So  in  a Mission  letter,  one  puts  on  record  some  of  the  outlines  with 
no  great  exactness,  noting  chiefly  the  passing  shadows.  But  the  light  and 
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air  and  movement  elude  description,  although  they  are  the  really  vital 
things.  What  I have  noted  is  only  a rough  outline  of  the  framework  and 
machinery.  What  underlies  it  of  spiritual  growth  and  attainment  can  be 
gathered  only  by  the  sympathy  and  insight  of  those  who  read.’ 

Yet  so  much  is  evident,  in  spite  of  some  disappointments  (which 
the  Missionaries  frankly  report)  the  work  steadily  progresses,  and 
the  letters  of  the  workers,  like  the  Apostolic  letters,  are  never  despon- 
dent. They  plead  for  large  reinforcements,  not  because  of  failure  and 
as  a counsel  of  despair,  but  because  the  success  which  has  attended 
their  labours  and  their  prayers  brings  to  them  numberless  openings  and 
calls — a harvest  waiting  for  the  reapers  ; if  missed  now,  perhaps  never 
secured. 

If  all  this  constitutes  a summons  to  the  Church  to  take  up  with 
self-sacrificing  joy  the  burden  (to  ‘ speak  as  a man  ’)  of  the  Mission  God 
has  given  her,  the  devotion  already  consecrated  to  this  end  must  not 
be  without  recognition.  The  Committee  remembers  with  gratitude  not 
only  the  toil  of  the  Mission  band,  men  and  women  both,  but  the  energy 
and  love  of  home  workers  and  the  splendid  generosity  of  many  givers. 

Presbyterial  Foreign  Missions  Committees  and  their  Conveners,  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  Women’s  Missionary  Association  and  of  its 
local  branches,  the  Suabue  Committee  and  its  provincial  Committees,  the 
Foreign  Mission  Treasurers  and  the  great  army  of  collectors  in  Congre- 
gations, and  very  especially  our  Scottish  friends,  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  Scottish  Auxiliary,  the  Ministers  in  the  United  Free  Church  who  opened 
their  pulpits  to  our  Missionaries,  and  the  many  kind  and  liberal  helpers 
in  their  Congregations — to  all  of  these  the  Committee  is  profoundly  in- 
debted. May  hearts  thus  enlisted  find  enrichment  in  the  service  ! 

And  the  call  comes  to  us  now  with  more  insistence  and  more 
exactingly  than  ever  before.  Shall  we  shrink  from  its  demands  ? That 
great  Missionary,  Timothy  Richard,  who  has  been  again  and  again 
invited  to  advise  the  Pekin  officials  as  to  measures  of  reform,  charac- 
terises the  present  Missionary  situation  in  China  as  ‘ the  greatest 
opportunity  in  history  for  the  Christian  Church.’  So  said  also  the 
Shanghai  Conference.  The  same  thought  runs  through  a Eeport  em- 
bodying their  suggestions  as  to  the  chief  directions  along  which  the 
Missionary  advance  in  China  should  now  proceed,  signed  by  Sir 
Alexander  R.  Simpson,  Professor  Macalister,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Fox  (of 
the  Society  of  Friends),  presented  to  a Committee  of  influential  laymen 
of  all  the  Churches  on  whose  hearts  the  Missionary  possibilities  in 
China  have  been  laid.1 

After  speaking  of  the  ‘ wonderful  openings  everywhere,’  and  giving  some 
of  the  chief  figures  of  Chinese  Missions  carried  on  ‘ with  great  and  extra- 
ordinary efficiency,’  and  bringing  about  already  a ‘widespread  and  far-reaching 
influence  of  Christianity,’ they  pass  on  to  a series  of  sagacious  and  promising 
recommendations.  They  press  on  the  home  Boards  and  Committees  the 
call  of  the  Shanghai  Conference  for  co-operation  and  federation  on  the 
Mission  field,  for  the  appointment  to  special  posts  (Colleges,  for  example)  o£ 

• 1 The  Report  was  published  in  the  Conteviporary  Review  for  February  190?. 
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specially  qualified  Missionaries,  for  a full  equipment  of  the  Medical  Mission, 
and  for  business  men  to  conduct  the  business  affairs  of  Mission  centres,  often 
large  and  absorbing.  They  urge  the  importance  of  the  careful  training  of 
native  Evangelists  and  other  workers.  They  ask  the  planting  of  schools  for 
the  blind  and  the  deaf,  schools  for  girls,  a primary  school  for  each  Con- 
gregation, many  more  well-manned  Colleges,  combined  efforts  to  reach 
officials  and  literary  men,  the  consideration  of  the  problems  arising  from  the 
increased  cost  of  living,  both  for  Chinese  and  foreign  workers.  They  urge 
the  union  of  Missions  in  the  same  district  in  Colleges  for  the  training  of 
Preachers.  They  recommend  that  the  Chairman  or  Vice-Chairman  of  each 
Society  or  home  Committee,  along  with  one  of  the  officials,  should  periodi- 
cally visit  its  Missions. 

All  this  means  a demand  for  large  extension  of  our  own  work. 
Others  are  facing  similar  requirements.  The  Foreign  Mission  Board 
of  the  American  Reformed  Church,  with  a present  income  of  less  than 
$100,000,  is  asking  the  Church  to  increase  that  sum  by  annual  additions 
of  $30,000  each  year  for  the  next  ten  years,  hoping  then  (in  1918)  to 
have  £85,000  annually  at  its  disposal,  for  the  support  of  a great  advance 
in  its  Missions  at  Amoy  and  in  India  and  Japan — fifteen  additional 
Missionaries  to  be  sent  out  in  each  of  the  ten  years.  The  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  (whose  members  now  give 
nearly  double  the  average  contributions  of  our  people)  has  adopted  a 
Missionary  programme  which  will  need  the  quadrupling  of  their  con- 
tributions. As  a result  of  the  ‘ Laymen’s  Movement,’  Toronto  and 
other  cities  in  Canada  and  the  States  are  to  double  their  Missionary 
givings.  The  Committee  dare  not  suggest  an  advance,  magnificent 
and  clamant  though  the  Mission  possibilities  in  our  own  fields  are. 
But  it  is  not  much  to  ask  that  the  necessity  be  not  laid  upon  it  of 
actually — for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  with  a larger  and  richer 
Church  as  its  constituency  than  ever  before — sounding  a calamitous  note 
of  withdrawal. 

Will  our  Ministers  and  Church  officers  lay  the  question  on  their  own 
hearts  1 A\  ill  they  give  their  Foreign  Mission  Treasurers  leave  to  enter  on 
■energetic  campaigns,  each  in  his  own  Congregation — to  place  a Mission-box 
in  each  home,  to  bring  into  line  the  hundred  Sunday  Schools  in  the  Church 
which  stand  altogether  aside  from  the  Mission  cause,  to  organise  a Young 
People’s  effort  for  Suabue  wherever  that  does  not  already  exist,  to  see  to  it 
that  every  member  and  seatholder  has  a periodical  opportunity  of  contribut- 
ing, to  make  the  Week  of  Prayer  and  self-denial  or  thanksgiving  offerings  an 
annual  feature  in  the  life  of  each  Congregation  1 These  are  unexhausted 
resources  which  many  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Treasurers  would  be  glad  to  be 
allowed  to  draw  upon. 

And  are  there  not  amongst  our  well-to-do  members  some  who  would 
like  to  fulfil  a prediction  of  David  Livingstone  ? The  great  Missionary 
■explorer  on  one  of  his  home  visits  was  discussing  with  his  father  the 
prospects  of  Christian  Missions.  They  agreed  that  the  time  would  come 
when  rich  men  would  think  it  an  honour  to  support  whole  Mission  Stations. 

' They  endorse  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  the  Shanghai  Conference  (in  which 
the  other  Missionaries  far  outnumbered  medical  men)  that  each  Mission  centre  should 
have  a Mission  hospital  and  dispensary,  each  hospital  not  less  than  two  doctors  and  two 
trained  foreign  nurses,  and  that  no  hospital  should  ever  be  closed. 
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Some  American  Presbyterian  Congregations  do  so  now.  Seven  or  eight  of 
our  own  Congregations  and  one  or  two  groups  of  individuals  have  under- 
taken the  support  of  a Missionary,  male  or  female  ; in  one  or  two  cases 
both  male  and  female.  Many  of  the  Missionaries  of  the  great  Evangelical 
Anglican  Society  (the  Church  Missionary  Society)  and  of  the  China  Inland 
Mission  are  maintained  by  individuals.  Surely  the  number  of  those  amongst 
us  with  ‘ substitutes  ’ on  the  Mission  field  could  be  increased. 

In  a letter  from  Pekin,  written  a year  before  his  death,  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  four  years  he  spent  there,  Mr.  Burns  described  a visit 
he  had  just  paid  to  a market  town  (Tsae-yuh)  twenty-four  miles  south- 
east of  the  city — ‘ where  ’ (he  wrote)  ‘ two  years  before  I spent  about 
forty  days  on  its  first  occupation  by  the  London  Mission/  There  were 
some  results  of  the  work,  but  none  of  the  converts  lived  in  the  town  ; 
and  a little  while  before  this  second  visit  by  Mr.  Burns  the  station  had 
been  closed.  ‘ It  now  appears,’  Mr.  Burns  went  on  to  say,  ‘ that  at  that 
very  time  the  truth  ivas  talcing  hold  of  a number  of  people  who  reside  in 
the  town  itself. ’ A station  given  up  just  when  hearts  there  were  yielding 
to  the  Gospel ! If  withdrawal  from  stations  is  forced  on  our  Missionaries, 
that  experience  will  be  repeated — the  Mission  leaving  men  and  women 
when  the  Spirit  of  God  is  gaining  an  entrance.  Must  it  be  ? On  the 
field  the  pressure  of  opportunity  is  immeasurable.  And  the  W est  is 
shattering  the  ancient  religions  of  the  East;  an  immense  injury  if  they 
be  not  replaced  by  the  faith  in  Christ.  1 The  King’s  business  requireth 
haste ! ’ 

Submitted,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  by 

ALEXANDER  CONNELL,  Convener. 

WILLIAM  DALE,  Secretary. 
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THE  MISSIONARIES. 


I.— MINISTERIAL  MISSIONARIES. 


Arrival  on  the 
Mission  Field. 


Station. 


Rev.  W.  McGregor,  M.A.,  D.D. 

1864. 

Amoy. 

„ *William  Campbell,  F.R.G.S. 

1871. 

Tainan,  Formosa. 

„ *John  C.  Gibson,  M.A.,  D.D. 

1874. 

Swatow. 

,,  *Thomas  Barclay,  M.A. 

1874. 

Tainan,  Formosa. 

„ *Henry  Thompson  ... 

1877. 

Amoy. 

,,  *Donald  Maclver,  M.A. 

1879. 

Wukingfu,  S.Hakkaland. 

„ *J.  A.  Bethune  Cook 

1881. 

Singapore. 

,,  *Wm.  Riddel,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Abd.  ... 

1881. 

Wukingfu,  S.Hakkaland. 

,,  ^Patrick  J.  Maclagan,  M.A.,  D.Phil. 

1888. 

Swatow. 

„ *Murdo  C.  Mackenzie 

1888. 

Samho,  N.  Hakkaland. 

,,  Duncan  Ferguson,  M.A.  ... 

1889. 

Tainan,  Formosa. 

„ *George  M.  Wales  ... 

1890. 

Amoy. 

„ *J.  Steele,  B.A. 

1892. 

Swatow. 

,,  *C.  Campbell  Brown 

1893. 

Chinchew. 

„ ^Campbell  N.  Moody,  M.A. 

1895. 

Chianghoa,  Formosa. 

„ Andrew  Bonar  Nielson,  M.A. 

1895. 

Tainan,  Formosa. 

,,  *James  Beattie,  M.A. 

1897. 

Changpu. 

„ *David  Sutherland  ... 

1898. 

Suabue 

,,  *Hope  Moncrieff,  M.A. 

1898. 

Engchhun. 

„ *William  J.  Hamilton 

1900. 

Rampore  Boalia,  Bengal. 

„ ^Garden  Blaikie,  M.A. 

1901. 

Chaochowfu. 

„ William  Murray,  M.A. 

1901. 

Singapore. 

„ Alan  S.  M.  Anderson,  M.A. 

1902. 

Chinchew. 

„ Horace  F.  Wallace,  M.A.,  B.D.  ... 

1903. 

Swatow. 

„ ^Stephen  Band,  B.A. 

1903. 

Wukingfu,  S.Hakkaland. 

„ *H.  W.  Oldham  

1904. 

Amoy. 

,,  *John  Watson,  M.A. 

1905. 

Amoy  and  Formosa. 

„ W.  B.  Paton,  B.A. 

1905. 

W ukingf  u,  S.  Hakkaland. 

,,  A.  E.  Davies,  B.A. 

1908. 

Tainan,  Formosa. 

II.— MEDICAL  MISSIONARIES. 

Peter  Anderson,  L.R.C.P.  & S.  Edin.  ... 

1878. 

Takow,  Formosa. 

* Alexander  Lyall,  M.B.,  C.M.  Edin. 

1879. 

Swatow. 

John  F.  Macphnn.  M.B.,  C.M.  Glasg.  ... 

1882. 

Samho,  N.  Hakkaland. 

*Philip  B.  Cousland,  M.B.,  C.M.  Edin.  ... 

1883. 

Chaochowfu.1 

*B.  Lewis  Paton,  B.A.  Lond.,  M.D.,  C.M. 

Edin.,  D.P.H.  Camb. 

1889. 

Chinchew. 

*Muir  Sandeman,  M.  A.,  M.B.,  C.M.  Edin. 

1894. 

Suabue. 

David  Landsborough,  M.A.,  M.B.,  C.M. 

Edin. 

1895. 

Chianghoa,  Formosa. 

*J.  Preston  Maxwell,  M.B.,  B.S.  Lond., 

F.R.C.S 

1899. 

Engchhun. 

1 Dr.  Cousland  is  at  present  in  Shanghai  acting  as  Editorial  Secretary  to  the  China 
Medical  Missionary  Association. 
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Arrival  on  the 

Mission  Field.  Station. 


*J.  Laidlaw  Maxwell,  Jun.,  M.D.,  B.S. 

Lond.  ... 

1900. 

Tainan,  Formosa. 

*John  A.  Macdonald  Smith,  M.B.,  Ch.B. 

[Bengal. 

Edin. 

1900. 

Naogaon,  Rajshahi, 

Robert  Morison,  M.B.,  Ch.B.  Edin. 

1902. 

Naogaon,  Rajshahi, 

Bengal. 

G.  Duncan  Whyte,  M.B.,  Ch.B.  Edin.... 

1903. 

Swatow. 

*J.  Howard  Montgomery,  M.B.,  Ch.B. 

Edin. 

1904. 

Changpu. 

* Andrew  Wight,  M.B.,  Ch.B.  Edin. 

1907. 

Chaochowfu. 

III.— MISSIONARY 

TEACHERS. 

*Mr.  William  Paton 

1881. 

Swatow. 

*Mr.  H.  F.  Rankin 

1896. 

Amoy. 

*Mr.  Frederick  R.  Johnson 

1900. 

Tainan,  Formosa. 

*Mr.  Henry  J.  P.  Anderson,  M.A. 

1904. 

Amoy. 

* The  asterisk  before  a name  in  the  above  lists  indicates  a married  Missionary. 
The  wives  of  the  Missionaries  have  always  been  efficient  Mission  workers. 


IV.—  WOMEN’S  ASSOCIATION  MISSIONARIES. 


Miss  Georgina  J.  Maclagan 
Miss  Eleanor  Black 
Miss  Annie  E.  Butler 
Miss  Joan  Stuart 
Miss  Mary  Harkness 
Miss  Lilias  Graham 
Miss  Margaret  Barnett  ... 

Miss  Helen  Lecky 

Miss  Janet  Balmer 

Miss  Lydia  Ramsay 

Miss  Annie  N.  Duncan  ... 

Miss  Margaret  B.  Macgregor 

Miss  Margaret  Ross 

Miss  Alice  Laidler 

Miss  Catherine  M.  Usher 

Miss  Mary  G.  Ewing 

Miss  Jeanie  Ewing 

Miss  Marion  M.  Keith 

Miss  Isabella  E.  Brander  ... 

Miss  Margaret  E.  MacArthur 

Miss  E.  Constance  Gillhespy 

Miss  J eannie  Lloyd 

Miss  Gertrude  Wells 

Miss  Aileen  Moran 

Miss  Edith  Herschell 

Miss  Jeanie  Mackay 

Miss  Constance  Herschell,  B.A. 

Miss  Anne  Symington 


1882.  Changpu. 

1885.  Swatow. 

1885.  Tainan,  Formosa. 

1885.  Tainan,  Formosa. 

1887.  Swatow. 

1888.  Chinchew. 

1888.  Tainan,  Formosa. 

1889.  Changpu. 

1890.  Wukingfu,  S.Hakkaland. 
1890.  Chinchew. 

1893.  Chinchew. 

1893.  Amoy. 

1897.  Engchhun. 

1897.  Wukingfu,  S.  Hakkaland. 

1898.  Amoy. 

1898.  Engchhun. 

1898.  Engchhun. 

1899.  Wukingfu,  S.  Hakkaland. 
1902.  Swatow. 

1902.  Chinchew. 

1902.  Chaochowfu. 

1903.  Tainan,  Formosa. 

1905.  Chaochowfu. 

1906.  Rampore  Boalia,  Bengal. 
1906.  Changpu. 

1906.  Chinchew. 

1907.  Rampore  Boalia,  Bengal. 
1907.  Amoy. 
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W.M.A.  MEDICAL  MISSIONARIES.1 

Arrival  on  the 

Mission  Field.  Station. 

Miss  Margaret  Edith  Bryson,  M.B.,  Ch.B. 

Glasg.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1904.  Engchhun. 

Miss  Nina  H.  Beath,  M.B.,  Ch.B.  Edin....  1905.  Swatow. 

Miss  Louisa  Graham  Thacker,  M.B.Lond.  1906.  Chinchew. 

The  Mission  Staff  numbers  29  Ministerial  Missionaries  (one  of  them 
being  also  a fully  qualified  Doctor),  17  Medical  Missionaries  (including 
3 Lady  Doctors),  4 Missionary  Teachers,  34  wives  of  Missionaries,  28  W.M.A. 
Ladies  (not  including  the  Lady  Doctors)  ; resident  at  15  centres. 

N.  B.  Postal  Addresses : — 

For  Amoy. — Amoy,  via  Hong  Kong. 

„ Chinchew. — Amoy,  vid  Hong  Kong. 

„ Engchhun. — Amoy,  vid  Hong  Kong. 

Changpu. — Amoy,  vid  Hong  Kong. 

,,  Swatow. — Swatow,  vid  Hong  Kong. 

Suabue. — Suabue,  vid  Hong  Kong. 

,,  Chaochowfu. — Swatow,  vid  Hong  Kong. 

„ Wukingfu.— Swatow,  vid  Hong  Kong. 

„ Samho. — Swatow,  vid  Hong  Kong. 

,,  Tainan. — Tainan,  Formosa,  vid  Hong  Kong. 

,,  Takow. — Takow,  Formosa,  vid  Hong  Kong. 

Chianghoa. — Shoka,  by  Tamsui,  Formosa,  vid  Hong  Kong. 

T,  Singapore. — Newton,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements. 

Rampore  Boalia. — Rampore  Boalia,  Bengal,  India. 

,,  Naogaon. — Naogaon,  Rajshahi,  Bengal,  India. 

[Put  ‘ English  Presbyterian  Mission  ’ after  the  Missionary’s  name , but  do 
not  put  the  name  of  an  inland  centre — Chinchew,  Engchhun,  Changpu, 
Chaochowfu,  Wukingfu,  or  Samho.] 

Postage  of  letters  : — 1 d.  per  ounce  to  Amoy,  Swatow,  and  Hong  Kong. 
From  Amoy  and  Swatow  a Mission  messenger  carries  the  mails  to  the 
inland  centres  (Chinchew,  Wukingfu,  &c.).  To  Singapore,  Rampore  Boalia 
and  Naogaon  also  the  letter  postage  is  1 d.  per  ounce.  To  Suabue  and 
Formosa  the  letter  postage  is  2 \d.  per  ounce. 

1 Besides  the  three  W.M.A.  Medical  Missionaries,  three  of  the  wives  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries are  fully  qualified  doctors:  Mrs.  Garden  Blaikie  (Chaochowfu),  M.B.,  Ch.B. 
Edin.,  Mrs.  Macdonald  Smith  (Naogaon),  M.B.,  Ch.B.  Edin.,  and  Mrs.  Oldham,  L.R.C.P. 
and  S.  Edin.  Mrs.  Barclay,  Mrs.  Lewis  Paton,  Mrs.  Muir  Sandeman,  and  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Maxwell  are  certificated  nurses.  All  these  ladies  give  invaluable  expert  help  in  the 
medical  work  of  their  centres. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  NATIVE  CHRISTIANS. 


Straits 

China 

Japan 

Settle- 

MENTS 

■ 

Fulikieu 

Province 

Canton  Province  , 

Total 

Formosa 

Singapore 

Amoy 

Swatow 

South  North 

Hakkaland  Hakkaland 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Yen 

$ 

$ 

Pastors’  Salaries  ... 
Preachers’  Fund  ... 
Home  Missionary 

— 

1,479 

3,276 

340 

443 

87 

1,289 

3,412 

| 1,031 

— 

Fund 

— 

353 

72 

28 

208 

— 

— 

School  Fees 

For  Local  Expendi- 

— 

1,183 

1,171 

109 

522 

— 

— ! 

ture 

— 

5,431 

2,258 

240 

2,514 

— 

— 

Building  & Repairs 

— 

311 

— 

— 

3,172 

200 

— 

Poor  Relief 

Training  of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

252 

— 

Teachers 

— 

353 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Christian  Associa- 
tion 

Presbytery  Ex- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

147 

— 

penses 

— 

— 

70 

15 

237 

— 

— 

Total  

Average  per  Mem- 

11,615 

12,386 

3,938 

479 

11,606 

2,675' 

42,699 

ber 

sf 

Ak 
■*  2 

3 

31 

**9 

. 8 

1 The  Reading  Room  connected  with  the  Hokkien  Church  had  an  income  o£  $2,146, 
much  of  it  fees  paid  by  non-Christian  Chinese. 


NATIVE  WORKERS. 


China 

Japan 

Straits 

Settle- 

ments 

India 

— 

South 

Hakka- 

tend 

North 

Hakka- 

land 

Formosa 

Bengal 

Total 

Amoy 

Swa- 

tow 

Tai- 

nan 

Chiang- 

hoa 

Singa- 

pore 

Ram- 

pore 

Boalia 

Nao- 

gaon 

Ordained  Chinese 
Ministers  . . . 

21 

10 

3 

3 

2 

1 

40 

Preachers 

59 

52 

25 

13 

49 

— 

11 

— 

1 

210 

Teachers  in  Mis- 
sion Day 

Schools  ... 

24 

18 

13 

4 

13 

— 

1 

— 

— 

73 

Teachers  in 
Theological 

Colleges... 

2 

2 

2 

— 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 

Teachers  in 

A nglo-Cbinese 

Colleges... 

3 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

Colporteurs 

2 

2 

2 

2 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

9 

Chapelkeepers 

33 

13 

3 

1 

2 

— 

6 

— 

— ■ 

58 

Elders 

85 

52 

20 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Deacons 

101 

95 

36 

4 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

Biblewomen  ... 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

— 

— 



1 

1 

Pastorates 

20 

14 

2 

— 

4 

2 

2 

— 

— 

44 

Organised  Con- 

gregations  . . . 

50 

22 

13 

2 

27 

12 

0 

— 

— 

132 

Unorganised 

Congregations 

42 

52 

19 

12 

30 

15 

5 

1 

1 

177 

[Besides  the  299  regular  Congregations,  there  are  12  or  13  other  places  in  Formosa 
an  1 several  in  China  where  services  are  held  each  Lord’s  Day.] 
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GROWTH  OF  MEMBERS,  JANUARY  1 TO 
DECEMBER  31,  1906.' 


South 

Hakka- 

land 

North 

Hakka- 

land 

Rajskaki 

■ — 

Amoy 

Swatow 

Formosa 

Singa- 

pore 

Ram- 

pore 

Boalia 

Nao- 

gaon 

Total 

Communicants,  Jan. 
1,  1906,  or  Nov.  1, 
1906  

2,196 

2,773 

872 

146 

3,101 

316 

4 

9,408 

Adult  Baptisms 

153 

221 

63 

9 

223 

19 

— 

— 

688 

Received  to  Commu- 
nion (Baptized  in 
Infancy)  

20 

45 

10 

1 

S 

84 

Received  byCertificate 

32 

12 

1 

— 

— 

58 

— 

— 

103 

Restored  to  Com- 
munion 

_ 

2 

1 

_ 





_ 

3 

Total  Received 

205 

280 

To 

10 

223 

85 

— 

— 

878 

Deaths 

85 

76 

17 

5 

12 

— 

— 

235 

Gone  Elsewhere 

41 

8 

14 

— 

62 

— 

— 

156 

Suspended  or  Re- 
moved from  the 
Roll  

130 

32 

4 

2 

!-  711 2 
) 

168 

Net  Increase 

513 

164 

40 

3 

152 

11 

— 

— 

319 

Communicants,  Dec. 
31,  1906,  or  Oct. 
31,  1907  

(dec.) 

2,145 

2,937 

912 

149 

3,253 

327 

10 

4 

9,737 

Members  under  Sus- 
pension   

128 

147 

57 

10 

158 

30 

530 

Children  Baptized 

during  the  year  ... 



149 

41 

3 



10 





_ 

Children  Received  ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

— 

— 

— 

Baptized  Children, 
Dec.  31,  1906,  or 
Nov.  1,  1907 

1,361 

1,581 

468 

64 

2,500 

220 

6,194 

Total  Membership- 
Adults  & Children 

3,634 

4,665 

1,437 

223 

5,911 

547 

16,417 

Adult  Adherents  ... 

1,412 

— 

— 

— 

— 

500 

— 

— 

— 

1 The  Formosa  figures  are  for  the  year  November  1,  1906,  to  October  31,  1907.  The 
Singapore  figures  are  for  the  same  period.  Of  the  316  Singapore  communicants  at 
November  1,  1906,  106  were  women.  At  October  31,  1907,  the  women  numbered  again 
106.  The  Hakkaland  figures  are  for  the  year  February  1,  1906,  to  January  31,  1907. 
From  Amoy  and  Swatow  the  membership  figures  are  for  the  year  January  1 to 
December  31,  1906. 

2 The  71  is  the  gross  number  under  the  three  heads — deaths,  gone  elsewhere,  and 
removed  from  the  roll. 

3 This  does  not  mean  a decrease  of  membership  during  the  year,  but  only  that  the 
number  of  members  reported  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  inaccurate,  a fact 
which  was  ascertained  by  comparing  the  return  with  the  membership  reported  to  the 
Amoy  Synod.  A later  return  from  Amoy  reports  the  membership  at  the  end  of  1907 
as  2,225;  the  total  communicant  membership  of  the  mission  churches  becoming  thus 
9,817.  The  Swatow  and  Hakkaland  membership  at  the  end  of  1907  would  certainly 
bring  the  total  up  to  10,000. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

THE  TWENTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

WOMEN’S  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION. 

J 

Work  Abroad. 

‘ It  is  a long  time  since  the  world  has  experienced  so  uneventful  a year 
as  that  which  closes  to-day.’  With  these  words  the  Times  begins  its 
summary  of  the  events  of  the  past  year.  But  to  us  of  the  Mission 
world  1907  has  been  a remarkable  year.  It  has  seen  completed 
100  years  of  Protestant  Mission  work  in  China  ; it  has  witnessed 
the  Shanghai  Centenary  Conference  abroad  and  the  great  China  Cen- 
tenaiy  Meeting  in  the  Albert  Hall,  in  both  of  which  all  Protestant 
denominations  united.  Had  the  Conference  been  held  in  1900,  the  year 
of  the  Boxer  outbreak,  as  first  intended,  it  would  not  have  had  quite  the 
same  significance  as  when  held  last  year  in  the  Martyr’s  Memorial  Hall, 
at  Shanghai.  A new  life  has  been  stirring  in  old  China — a desire  for 
Western  civilisation  and  Western  learning ; the  attitude  of  the  people 
Is  changing  even  towards  Missions.  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  has  not 
been  shed  in  vain ; and  hence  new  problems  confront  the  Missionaries, 
and  their  hearts  are  full  of  new  hope.  To  them  the  Shanghai  Con- 
ference brought  the  opportunity  not  only  of  gratefully  reviewing  the 
past,  but  of  grasping  more  firmly  the  present  situation  in  the  changing 
condition  of  China,  of  consulting  together  as  to  improved  methods  of 
works  and  the  handling  of  new  problems,  of  uniting  their  forces  and 
facing  the  future  with  renewed  faith  and  courage.  And  the  China 
Centenary  Meeting  in  London  brought  something  of  the  same  stimulus 
to  the  workers  at  home.  Of  our  own  Missionaries  the  following 
attended  the  Shanghai  Conference : Miss  Maclagan,  Miss  Lecky,  Miss 
Ramsay,  and  Miss  Black,  while  Mrs.  Christie  Reid  represented  the 
Home  Committee.  On  her  way  to  Shanghai  Mrs.  Reid  wTas  able  to  pay 
flying  visits  to  Swatow,  Amoy,  Chinchew,  and  Engchhun,  and  of  these 
visits  she  has  given  a very  graphic  description  in  the  October  number 
of  Our  Sisters.  She  has  thus  become  a living  link  between  our  Mis- 
sionaries on  the  field  and  the  members  of  the  Home  Committee. 

For  the  Women’s  Missionary  Association  the  year  1907  has  been 
marked  by  many  changes  and  resignations,  chiefly  at  home,  and  by  the 
shadow  of  death.  Miss  Jessie  Johnston  passed  away  on  March  24,  and 
Miss  Ricketts  on  December  18,  the  former  happy  in  having  shown  what 
can  be  done  for  Missions  from  a sick  bed,  the  latter  happy  in  active  work 
•on  the  field  till  the  very  end.  It  is  difficult  to  think  of  the  Women’s 
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Missionary  Association  without  these  two  devoted  and  experienced 
workers.  Miss  Ricketts  had  been  a part  of  our  Association  from  the 
very  beginning— the  first  of  our  noble  band  of  women  Missionaries. 
And  here  we  would  refer,  in  passing,  to  the  death  in  June  of  Dr.  Grant, 
late  of  Chinchew,  as  one  closely  associated  with  the  beginning  of  our 
work  in  that  city.  The  death  in  July  of  Miss  Helen  Gauld,  daughter 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gauld,  late  of  Swatow,  came  with  a sense  of  shock  and 
keen  disappointment  to  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  who 
had  just  accepted  her  for  Mission  work  in  China.  Besides  Miss  Gauld, 
there  were  no  new  candidates  accepted  last  year ; but  of  those  accepted 
in  1906,  Miss  Symington  had  been  sent  to  Amoy  and  Miss  Constance 
Herschell  to  Rampore  Boalia.  We  have  lost  the  valued  services  of 
Dr.  Edith  Paton,  of  Chinchew,  but  we  rejoice  that  as  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  H.  W.  Oldham  she  remains  in  China.  Miss  Maclagan  has 
completed  25  years  of  Mission  work  in  Amoy  and  Changpu  ; and  we 
gratefully  record  our  loving  appreciation  of  all  that  she  has  done. 

During  the  early  months  of  the  year,  Changpu  and  the  surrounding 
districts  continued  to  be  in  too  disturbed  a state  to  make  it  safe  for  our 
ladies  to  return  until  the  autumn.  Of  the  three  Changpu  ladies,  Miss 
Maclagan  was  at  home  on  furlough,  returning  to  China  in  time  to  attend 
the  Shanghai  Conference ; Miss  Becky  was  giving  valuable  help  in 
Amoy  during  Miss  Usher’s  absence  on  furlough  ; Miss  Edith  Herschell 
was  also  in  Amov  learning  the  language.  When  in  the  summer  Miss 
Herschell’s  health  broke  down,  Miss  Lecky  accompanied  her  to  Japan, 
and  we  are  thankful  to  say  that  the  change  had  the  desired  effect.  The 
Ladies’  House  and  Girls’  School  at  Changpu  have  now  been  rebuilt  and 
refurnished  ; the  indemnity  money  and  various  kind  contributions  from 
home  have  kept  this  work  of  rebuilding  from  being  a burden  on  the 
funds.  In  connection  with  the  indemnity  money  it  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  the  amount  due  to  our  late  Missionary,  Miss  Noltenius,  has 
been  generously  handed  over  by  her  family  for  the  Changpu  repairs. 
Miss  Maclagan  has  now  started  again  the  work  so  sadly  interrupted  by 
the  Changpu  riot.  There  are  now  over  40  girls  and  women  in  the 
school  and  20  children  in  the  Kindergarten,  but  Miss  Maclagan  has 
felt  the  want  of  trained  women  or  girls  to  assist  her  ; the  pastor’s 
wife,  however,  has  done  a great  deal  in  visiting  country  stations.  Miss 
Lecky  was  not  free  to  leave  Amoy  and  join  Miss  Maclagan  until  Miss 
Usher’s  return  in  December,  and  Miss  Edith  Herschell,  who  went  to 
keep  Miss  Maclagan  company,  is  too  much  occupied  with  the  language 
to  do  more  than  help  a little  in  the  school. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  much  anxiety  to  Miss  Macgregor  in 
xAmoy,  owing  to  the  state  of  her  father’s  health ; and  it  was  with  deep 
regret  that  we  heard  of  his  serious  illness  and  consequent  resignation. 
He  has  always  been  a true  friend  to  our  Association,  and  we  owe  very 
much  to  his  wise  judgment  and  practical  sympathy.  The  new  Girls’ 
School  in  Amoy  remains  unbuilt.  It  is  much  needed,  but  even  if  all 
difficulties  connected  with  the  Chinese  were  removed,  it  could  hardly  be 
undertaken  till  Amoy  has  its  full  staff  of  workers. 

At  Engchhun  Miss  Ross  has  nobly  carried  on  the  work  single- 
handed.  Naturally,  no  country  stations  could  be  visited  last  year  as 
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the  school  required  her  whole  attention,  and  the  result  is  that  much  of 
the  work  among  women  and  girls  is  at  a standstill.  In  spite  of  this, 
on  the  Misses  Ewing’s  return  to  Engchlnm  in  November  it  was  found 
necessary  to  arrange  for  Miss  Jeanie  Ewing  to  take  up  work  in  Amoy 
for  a time,  owing  to  the  fact  of  Miss  Macgregor  being  obliged  to  return 
to  England  with  her  father  in  the  early  spring. 

In  Cliincliew  some  special  meetings  were  held  at  the  Chinese  new 
year,  when  in  the  afternoons  some  30  women  met  for  prayer  and 
then  went  forth  by  two  and  two  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  their  heathen 
neighbours.  Miss  11  am  say  has  been  enabled  to  do  a great  deal 
of  successful  evangelistic  work  in  the  country  districts.  She  writes 
that  the  present  time  is  ‘ a critical  stage  for  the  Native  Church  as 
well  as  for  the  nation.  On  tour  the  change  could  be  seen  at  every 
point,  and  yet  there  was  never  a time  when  all  over  the  country 
there  was  such  willingness  to  receive  the  Gospel  message.’  Miss 
Duncan,  -whose  furlough  at  her  own  request  was  postponed,  has,  aided 
by  Miss  Macarthur,  carried  on  the  Girls’  School,  &c.  It  -was  touching 
to  hear  of  the  school  children  denying  themselves  rice  in  time  of  famine 
that  they  might  give  to  those  who  were  starving.  In  connection  with 
the  C'hinchew  Girls’  School  a new  question  has  arisen,  significant  of  the 
awakening  interest  the  Chinese  are  taking  in  the  education  of  their 
girls.  Pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  our  Missionaries  to  teach 
English  in  the  Girls’  School,  but  Mandarin  has  been  suggested  as  an 
alternative.  Decision  has  been  left  to  those  on  the  field.  When,  in  the 
new  year,  Dr.  Edith  Patou  left  Chinchew  for  England,  Dr.  Louisa 
Thacker  went  up  from  Amoy  to  keep  Dr.  Edith  Bryson  company.  Both 
the  medical  ladies  were  accommodated  in  the  Rev.  Campbell  Brown’s 
house,  kindly  lent  by  the  Foreign  Missions.  But  now  a suitable  and 
commodious  house  has  been  built  for  our  six  Chinchew  ladies,  which  was 
ready  for  occupation  at  the  end  of  November.  Both  Dr.  Louisa  Thacker 
and  Miss  McKay  are  still  learning  the  language. 

At  Swatow  country  visiting  and  station-classes  have  been  a great 
feature  of  the  year,  and  splendid  work  in  this  direction  has  been  done 
by  Miss  Black  and  Miss  Harkness,  in  addition  to  the  training  of  women 
in  the  school.  A strong  appeal  has  been  made  for  a new  Biblewomen’s 
house,  the  present  house  being  crowded  to  overflowing  and  its  out- 
buildings in  great  need  of  repair.  It  was  with  deep  regret  that  the 
Committee  felt  obliged  to  refuse  the  necessary  permission  owing  to  lack 
of  funds.  When  the  unexpected  tidings  of  Miss  Ricketts’  death  came, 
it  could  not  but  be  remembered  that  it  was  she  who  first  began  the 
work  of  training  Biblewomen  in  Swatow,  and  that  up  to  the  last  year 
of  her  life  she  was  still  engaged  in  the  same  work  at  Chaockowfu.  The 
Girls'  School  has  prospered  under  Miss  Brander  ; those  who  were  her 
first  pupils  are  now  leaving  at  the  end  of  their  two  years’  course.  Mrs. 
Gibson,  Mrs.  Maclagan,  and  Miss  Steele  have  kindly  given  much  help, 
and  we  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  them  and  all  wives  of  Mis- 
sionaries who  have  assisted  in  our  work.  Especially  are  our  thanks  due 
to  Mrs.  Lyall  in  connection  with  the  Swatow  Women’s  Hospital. 
Excellent  reports  have  reached  us  of  the  work,  both  medical  and 
spiritual,  done  by  Dr.  Nina  Beath  and  her  capable  women  students. 
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It  is  pleasant  to  hear  that  Gek-Tshang  continues  his  father's  gifts  of 
rice  tickets  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  patients. 

From  Chaoehowfu  Miss  Ricketts  was  able  to  send  encouraging 
reports  of  the  "Women’s  School,  both  as  regards  attendance  and  results. 
Miss  Wells  has  been  obliged  to  give  up  most  of  her  time  to  study,  but 
she  has  now  almost  passed  her  second  examination  in  the  language. 
Miss  Gilhespy  has  happily  been  free  to  visit  the  country  stations  and 
outlying  villages.  How  little  these  young  Missionaries  or  ourselves- 
foresavv  that  ere  the  close  of  the  year  they  would  be  left  sorrowful  and 
lonely  in  that  heathen  city ! The  changes  brought  about  by  Miss 
Ricketts’  death  would  be  felt  all  the  more  in  Swatow  because  Miss 
Harkness  had  just  left  for  Ireland  on  account  of  the  very  serious  illness 
of  her  only  remaining  sister. 

In  Wukingfu,  when  Miss  Keith  returned  from  furlough  in  the 
spring,  Miss  Balmer  left  for  England,  so  that  only  two  ladies  have  been 
at  work  at  one  time.  The  strain  of  the  work  has  been  very  great,  with 
a flourishing  Girls’  School  and  Women's  Class  to  look  after,  besides 
vast  tracts  of  country  to  cover  in  visiting  the  different  stations.  Miss 
Keith  spent  three  months  in  country  work  in  the  autumn,  while  Miss 
Laidler,  left  in  charge  of  the  school,  was  enabled  to  cope  with  a serious 
outbreak  of  influenza,  which  added  the  care  and  anxiety  of  nursing  to 
her  daily  routine  of  teaching. 

In  Formosa,  owing  to  Miss  Butler  having  postponed  her  furlough,, 
there  were  four  ladies  at  work  during  1907.  They  were  thus  enabled 
to  carry  on  most  encouraging  visiting  in  the  Chianglioa  district  and 
among  the  northern  stations.  Miss  Butler  and  Miss  Stuart  have  for 
the  first  time  had  it  in  their  power  to  visit  the  stations  on  the  East 
Coast,  owing  to  a steamboat  service  recently  started  by  the  Japanese. 
These  ladies  have  also  carried  on  their  maternity  work  throughout  the 
year,  the  cases  being  mostly  country  ones.  In  January  a remarkable 
conference  of  Christian  Chinese  women  was  held  in  Tainan,  a full  and 
most  encouraging  account  of  which  was  published  in  the  July  number 
of  Our  Sisters.  The  work  done  by  these  women  on  returning  to 
their  village  homes  has  borne  witness  to  the  help  they  received  at  the 
Conference. 

India. — In  Rajshahi  Women’s  Missionary  Association  work  is  now' 
thoroughly  re-established,  and  it  was  very  gratifying  to  learn  that  Miss 
Moran,  ere  the  year  closed,  had  passed  her  second  examination  in  the 
language.  A school  for  little  girls  was  opened  in  Rampore  Boalia  on 
February  4,  and  has  been  taught  by  Miss  Moran,  assisted  by  native- 
teachers.  The  numbers  of  children  on  the  roll  have  increased  from 
30  to  70.  Zenana  visiting  has  been  efficiently  carried  on  by  Miss 
Banerji.  Our  work  has  now  been  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of 
Miss  Constance  Herschell  in  November.  Thanks  to  the  kindness  of 
the  Foreign  Missions,  the  house  which  was  once  Dr.  Morison’s  has  been 
placed  for  a time  at  the  disposal  of  our  ladies,  and  has  not  cost  us  more 
than  the  necessary  repairs.  When  the  year  closed  we  were  considering 
available  sites  in  the  neighbourhood  with  a view  to  building  a Ladies’ 
House  of  our  own. 

In  reviewing  the  year’s  work  abroad  one  is  impressed  with  the 
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importance  attached,  at  all  our  stations,  to  the  country  work  among 
women  and  girls,  and  the  impossibility  of  carrying  this  on  where  the 
Missionary  staff  is  weakened.  There  is  urgent  need  of  more  workers  if 
we  are  to  keep  up  the  present  work  alone.  And  yet  this  is  the  day  of 
golden  opportunities  which  we  would  fain  embrace.  There  is  a great 
■future  for  the  women  of  China  and  India  if  only  they  can  be  won  for 
"Christ.  We  ask  for  more  earnest  prayer,  for  more  abundant  giving 
from  the  women  of  our  Church  at  home.  It  may  be  that  some  will  even 
give  themselves. 

Work  at  Home. 

As  already  stated,  the  past  year  has  seen  many  changes  among  our 
•office-bearers.  The  beginning  of  the  year  found  us  without  a General 
Secretary,  owing  to  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Mathews.  We  are  thankful 
to  say  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  she  was  restored  to  health  and  ready 
to  be  among  us  once  more.  At  the  January  Committee  meeting  Miss 
J.  P.  Craig  was  cordially  elected  to  the  General  Secretaryship.  Her 
acceptance  of  this  important  post  left  vacant  that  of  a Secretary  for 
Foreign  Correspondence  and  that  of  Editor  of  Our  Sisters,  both  of  which 
she  had  hitherto  filled.  To  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  Committee, 
Miss  Mathews  was  appointed  to  help  Miss  Matheson  in  the  Foreign 
Correspondence,  and  Miss  Moore  to  undertake  the  editorship  of  Our 
Sisters.  During  the  year  no  less  than  three  Presbyterial  Secretaries 
have  resigned — viz.  Miss  Moore,  of  London  North,  on  becoming  Editor, 
her  place  being  taken  by  Mrs.  Fairbairn ; Mrs.  Dobson,  of  Newcastle, 
and  Miss  C.  E.  Wilkins,  of  the  Bristol  Presbytery,  both  after  many 
years  of  faithful  and  successful  work  for  our  Association.  Mrs.  Leitch, 
of  College  Road  Church,  has  been  elected  to  succeed  Mrs.  Dobson ; 
but  Miss  Wilkins’  successor  was  not  yet  appointed  when  the  year 
•closed.  Other  resignations  which  we  much  regret  are  those  of  Miss 
Burn  and  Miss  Oram.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  the  former  has  been 
succeeded  at  the  literature  table  by  Miss  Thornton,  and  the  latter  by 
Miss  Sutherland,  who  for  some  time  past  has  helped  Miss  Oram  with 
the  lantern  slides.  The  following  ladies  were  made  Vice-Presidents 
•during  the  past  year : — Mrs.  Mathews,  Lady  Robson,  and  Mrs.  Dobson. 
On  the  Executive  Committee  we  have  lost  a valued  member  in  Mrs. 
Macdonald,  of  Brondesbury,  whose  term  of  office  had  expired,  and  in 
her  place  we  have  welcomed  Mrs.  J.  S.  Duncan,  of  South  Croydon.  The 
average  attendance  at  the  General  Committee  meetings  has  been  over 
80  in  the  winter  months  and  60  in  the  summer.  From  time  to 
time  the  Committee  has  received  visits  from  its  own  Missionaries  and 
Missionaries’  wives  at  home  on  furlough,  as  well  as  from  delegates  of 
sister  societies,  notably  the  Presbyterian  Women’s  Missionary  Union  of 
Victoria  and  the  Canadian  Presbyterian  Women’s  Mission.  On  behalf 
of  the  General  Committee,  Mrs.  Hugh  Barbour  has  been  kindly  attend- 
ing the  Committee  meetings  held  in  Edinburgh  in  connection  with  the 
■coming  Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference  of  1910. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Women’s  Missionary  Association  was 
Meld  on  May  7,  in  the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Great  Queen  Street,  London, 
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kindly  lent  by  the  Warden  and  Committee  of  the  chapel.  The  Moderator 
of  Synod,  the  Rev.  -J.  G.  Train,  presided  at  the  opening,  and  was 
followed  by  the  Rev.  Ales.  Connell.  The  speakers  were  the  Misses 
Ewing,  Dr.  Edith  Paton,  Miss  Usher  and  Mrs.  Macdonald,  of  Brondes- 
bury,  the  latter  telling  about  our  work  in  India.  The  morning  con- 
ference for  ladies  was  exceptionally  interesting,  as  each  of  the  six 
Presbyterial  Secretaries  present — Mrs.  Little,  Miss  A.  Craig,  Miss 
Graham,  Mrs.  Chas.  Macdonald,  Mrs.  Dobson,  and  Mrs.  Train — gave  a 
short  address  on  the  most  hopeful  features  of  their  year’s  work.  Several 
ladies  then  gave  short  accounts  of  the  new  departments  of  work,  such 
as  Missionary  Loan  Exhibitions.  Our  Treasurer  and  Mrs.  Wales,  of 
Amoy,  contributed  valuable  papers,  which  have  since  appeared  in  Our 
Sifters.  Miss  Anderson  and  Miss  Ruby  Younger  also  spoke  for  the 
Girls’  Auxiliary.  In  spite  of  the  depressing  weather,  there  was  an  excel- 
lent attendance,  and  much  enthusiasm  was  shown.  The  number  of 
•delegates  was  greater  than  ever  before.  In  their  honour  a reception 
was  afterwards  held  at  Marylebone  Church  Hall  on  May  9,  and  this 
afforded  another  opportunity  for  the  Executive  Committee  to  meet 
those  who  represent  the  Women’s  Missionary  Association  in  other 
Presbyteries. 

The  Valedictory  Meeting  was  held  on  October  3,  in  Clapham  Road 
Church,  by  kind  invitation  of  Rev.  -J.  Smyth  Wood,  and  was  well 
attended.  The  President,  Mrs.  Mathieson,  was  in  the  chair,  and  gave 
the  farewell  address.  The  speakers  were  Miss  Usher  and  the  Misses 
Ewing,  who  were  returning  after  furlough,  and  Miss  Constance  Her- 
schell  and  Miss  Symington,  who  were  going  out  for  the  first  time.  Of 
these  Miss  Mary  Ewing  and  Miss  Herschell  had  already  spoken  at  the 
Valedictory  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Missions  the  previous  evening  in 
Kensington. 

The  following  Conferences  have  been  held : 

The  Birmingham  Women’s  Missionary  Association  Presbyterial  Con- 
ference on  January  30,  when  Miss  Maclagan  and  Mrs.  Anderson  Scott 
addressed  the  meeting. 

The  third  Annual  Conference  of  the  Liverpool  branches  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  at  Sefton  Park.  A most  successful  gathering,  at  which  the 
Lady  Mayoress  presided,  and  400  to  500  ladies  were  present.  The 
meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Alex.  Connell,  and  the  Presbyterial 
Secretary  had  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  a Women’s  Missionary 
Association  branch  had  been  formed  in  each  of  the  41  Congregations  of 
the  Presbytery. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Manchester  Women’s  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation branches  on  March  27,  when  Mrs.  Campbell  Brown  gave  the 
address. 

The  first  Conference  of  the  Women’s  Missionary  Association  branches 
in  London  North,  held  at  Highbury  on  April  26.  Owing  perhaps  to 
the  bad  weather,  this  was  not  as  well  attended  as  it  ought  to  have  been, 
only  18  Churches  out  of  41  being  represented. 

The  second  Conference  of  the  Durham  Women’s  Missionary  Associa- 
tion branches,  which  took  place  in  Sunderland  on  July  3,  when  the 
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Mayoress  presided,  and  Mrs.  Molyneux,  of  the  Liverpool  Visiting  Com- 
mittee, gave  an  address.  Ten  of  the  13  branches  were  represented. 

A Conference  of  the  Newcastle  Women’s  Missionary  Association 
branches,  held  at  Jesmond  on  October  23,  when  15  branches  out  of  24 
were  represented.  Miss  J.  P.  Craig  assisted  at  this  Conference.  It 
resulted  in  the  election  of  Mrs.  Leitcli  to  be  Presbyterial  Secretary  in 
the  place  of  Mrs.  Dobson,  and  in  the  formation  of  both  a Visiting 
Committee  and  a Presbyterial  Committee. 

The  year  opened  well  as  regards  deputation  work.  During  January 
Miss  Mary  Ewing  addressed  18  meetings  in  the  Newcastle  Presbytery, 
and  Miss  Jeanie  Ewing  10  meetings  in  London  North  and  South,  after 
which  she  went  to  speak  at  Claughton,  Birkenhead,  she  being  the 
Missionary  supported  by  that  Congregation.  In  January  also  Miss 
Maclagan  held  eight  meetings  in  the  Birmingham  Presbytery.  In  the 
following  month  a Special  Meeting  was  held  in  Wallace  Green  Church, 
Berwick-on-Tweed,  when  Miss  Maclagan  gave  an  address  and  was 
presented  with  some  books  and  a purse  of  gold,  in  recognition  of 
her  25  years  of  Mission  work.  In  January  Miss  Usher  took  nine 
meetings  in  the  Liverpool  Presbytery,  and  in  February  six  meetings  in 
the  Yorkshire  Presbytery.  During  March  and  April  she  was  busy 
among  the  Churches  of  London  North  and  South,  over  20  meetiugs 
having  been  taken  by  her.  In  the  autumn  Miss  Balmer  visited  the 
Presbytery  of  Carlisle — the  only  Presbytery  unvisited  by  a Missionary 
in  the  previous  year.  Here  she  held  four  meetings  and  afterwards 
seven  meetings  in  the  Berwick  Presbytery.  In  addition  to  the  above- 
mentioned  Missionaries,  Mrs.  Campbell  Brown,  Mrs.  Garden  Blaikie,  and 
Miss  Lena  Johnston  have  given  valuable  help  to  our  Women’s  Missionary 
Association  branches. 

There  are  now  Visiting  Committees  in  connection  with  the  Durham, 
Liverpool,  London,  Newcastle,  and  Manchester  Presbyteries.  The 
London  Report  states  that  32  meetings  were  taken  by  12  ladies,  and 
that  the  Congregations  visited  have  greatly  appreciated  the  sympathy 
and  interest  shown.  The  Liverpool  Report  shows  that  23  meetings 
were  taken  by  10  ladies,  and  that  three  new  members  are  being* 
added  to  the  Visiting  Committee.  In  the  Durham  Presbytery  six 
branches  were  visited  with  much  success,  the  hour  of  fellowship  proving 
most  helpful  and  refreshing  to  both  Visitors  and  visited  alike.  In  the 
Manchester  Presbytery,  though  the  Visiting  Committee  was  only  formed 
in  October,  five  out  of  the  eight  ladies  composing  it  had  visited  seven 
branches  before  the  close  of  the  year.  The  new  branches  formed  during 
the  year  1907  are  Leicester,  in  the  Birmingham  Presbytery,  where  the 
Shrewsbury  branch  has  also  been  revived  ; Earle  Road,  Upton,  and 
Wallasey,  in  the  Liverpool  Presbytery;  Bow,  in  the  Presbytery  of 
London  North  ; Hove,  in  that  of  London  South  ; and  Bank  Hill,  in  the 
Berwick  Presbytery. 

The  following  Churches  each  support  a Missionary : — Claughton  and 
Sefton  Park,  in  the  Liverpool  Presbytery ; Notting  Hill,  Marylebone, 
Regent  Square,  and  St.  John’s  Wood,  in  the  Presbytery  of  London  North  ; 
Jesmond,  in  the  Newcastle  Presbytery.  Nor  is  this  all ; during  the  past 
year  from  two  of  these  Churches — Claughton  and  St.  John’s  Wood — 
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there  has  been  additional  money  received  in  full  payment  of  the  salaries 
•of  our  two  ladies  in  India,  in  the  one  case  by  means  of  the  Zenana 
Working  Party,  in  the  other  through  the  generosity  of  two  anonymous 
donors. 

Treasurers  Report. — Our  financial  position  at  the  close  of  another 
year  gives,  on  the  whole,  cause  for  thankfulness  and  good  cheer. 
Although  the  total  received  through  Associations  is  less  by  £92,  there  is 
an  increase  of  nearly  double  that  amount  upon  donations.  The  Thanks- 
giving Boxes  have  produced  less,  but  against  this  we  have  to  place  the 
fact  that  the  loss  is  happily  equalised  by  a gain  on  the  amount  from 
collections  and  a gratifying  profit  on  the  sales  of  Oar  Sisters. 

The  expenses  have  been  much  heavier  than  in  the  previous  year — 
nearly  £1,300.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  now  the 
•salaries  of  more  Missionaries  to  meet,  and  also  because  some  of  the 
salary  drawings  for  the  previous  year  were  made  too  late  to  be  included 
in  the  accounts  for  1906. 

Again  we  have  been  able  to  allocate  £300  to  the  Building  Fund, 
which  greatly  needed  replenishment,  and  the  balance  of  the  General 
Account  now  stands  at  £2,254  9s.  6d. 

Building  Fund. — We  started  the  year  with  a balance  of  £1,288  14s.  8d ., 
and  this  has  been  augmented  by  contributions  to  the  amount  of 
£233  10s.  9 d. 

During  the  year  upwards  of  £1,000  has  been  paid  on  account  of  the 
Ladies’  House  at  Chinchew,  so  that  the  amount  in  hand  for  new  under- 
takings was  reduced  to  a low  ebb.  The  transference  of  £300  from  the 
General  Fund  leaves  the  balance  in  hand  at  £813  12s.  6d.,  and  it  will 
be  remembered  that  this  sum  is  considerably  short  of  the  amount  required 
to  build  the  new  school  so  long  promised  for  Amoy. 

Thanksgiving  Boxes. — Mrs.  Skinner  reports  that  during  the  past  year 
190  new  boxes  have  been  sent  out,  and  that  four  Congregations  have 
taken  boxes  for  the  first  time.  In  97  Congregations  meetings  for  the 
opening  of  the  boxes  have  been  held.  Last  year  1,932  boxes  brought 
in  £505  17s.  8 d.,  showing  a decrease  of  £37  14s.  6d.  During  the 
14  years  the  boxes  have  been  in  circulation  they  have  brought  in  the 
sum  of  £5,816  10s.  4 d. 

Girls'  Auxiliary. — Miss  Anderson  reports:— The  membership  of  the 
Girls’  Auxiliary  has  again  increased  by  more  than  100  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  There  are  now  420  names  on  the  roll.  A new  branch  has 
been  formed  in  the  Manchester  Presbytery. 

In  April  an  ‘ All-day  ’ Working  Party  was  held  at  Regent  Square  in 
aid  of  the  Changpu  Hospital,  as  a result  of  which  we  were  able  to  send 
£b  nice  parcel  of  work  to  Dr.  Montgomery. 

For  the  first  time  the  Girls'  Auxiliary  arranged  a week-end  Con- 
ference in  September  at  Addiscombe.  It  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all 
the  twenty  girls  who  were  present.  Miss  Oldham  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Blake 
acted  as  ‘ house-mothers,’  and  Miss  Usher,  Miss  Winifred  Sedgwick, 
Miss  Lilian  Stevenson,  and  Miss  Elsie  Boyd  were  the  speakers.  The 
Rev.  G.  A.  -Johnston  Ross  was  unfortunately  prevented  from  coming,  as 
he  had  hoped. 

The  success  of  the  Missionary  ‘ At  Home  ’ in  the  previous  year  was 
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an  encouragement  to  arrange  another  on  October  2 at  39  Linden 
Gardens.  This  gave  an  opportunity  for  Miss  Symington  to  say  a 
few  words  of  farewell  to  the  Girls’  Auxiliary.  Eight  of  the  other 
Missionaries  were  able  to  be  present. 

The  London  Branch  held  their  Annual  Conference  in  November,  at 
which  the  chief  speakers  were  Mrs.  A.  G.  Fraser  and  Professor  Macalister. 
Liverpool  also  arranged  a Conference  in  November,  which  was  most 
successful  in  spite  of  bad  weather.  For  the  first  time  there  was  a 
Joint  Conference  in  Newcastle  for  the  Presbyteries  of  Newcastle  and 
Durham. 

The  Central  Study  Bands  in  London  and  Liverpool  are  taking  up 
respectively  ‘The  Uplift  of  China’  and  ‘Buddhism.’  The  new  branch 
in  Manchester  is  arranging  a central  Hospital  Working  Party,  and 
hopes  soon  to  get  local  branches  started  in  several  of  the  Congregations. 

Baby  Band. — Miss  Lena  Johnstone  reports: — The  total  number  of 
babies  who  have  joined  the  Band  from  its  foundation  up  to  the  end  of 
1907  is  729,  but  after  deducting  all  over  age,  we  must  begin  1908  with 
a net  membership  of  608.  Some  of  these  little  members  take  a very 
real  interest  in  the  children  of  our  Mission  fields.  One  Secretary 
writes : — ‘ E.  is  greatly  interested  in  the  wee  Chinese  and  prays  for 
them  nightly.  Her  mother  says  she  offers  up  the  most  wonderful 
petitions  on  their  behalf.’ 

Four  new  branches  were  formed  last  year,  at  Swalwell,  Wallington, 
Pendleton,  and  North  Bridge  Street,  Sunderland. 

The  sum  of  £17  11s.  2d.  was  sent  up  from  the  Band  to  the  Treasurer 
for  the  Children’s  Home,  Amoy. 

Literature. — Mrs.  Blake  reports  with  reference  to  Our  Sisters  in 
Other  Lands  : — When  in  October  1906,  owing  to  changes  at  the 
Publication  Office,  the  Committee  of  the  Women’s  Missionary  Associa- 
tion was  obliged  to  make  new  arrangements  for  the  distribution  of  Our 
Sisters , many  hoped  that  bringing  this  branch  of  our  work  into  line 
with  the  rest,  and  making  a special  department  of  it,  would  result  in  an 
increased  circulation  and  enable  the  magazine  to  pay  its  way.  It  is 
with  great  thankfulness  that  we  can  say  that  this  hope  has  been  more 
than  realised.  For  the  first  time  in  its  existence  the  magazine  has  paid 
its  own  expenses,  and  has,  besides,  been  the  means  of  handing  over  a 
balance  of  £43  to  the  General  Funds. 

The  sending  of  a few  free  copies  for  distribution  in  branches  where 
Our  Sisters  was  not  already  taken  has  had  most  successful  results,  and 
the  increase  of  the  circulation  has  been  such  that  extra  copies  of  the 
January  number  have  had  to  be  printed.  The  Girls’  Auxiliary  has 
given  valuable  help  in  the  manual  labour  connected  with  despatching 
the  magazines. 

Miss  Thornton  reports  : — The  Literature  department  has  been 
steadily  increasing  in  usefulness.  Several  large  parcels  of  books  and 
tracts  have  been  sent  to  the  provinces  from  time  to  time,  and  we  again 
have  to  thank  Miss  Craig  and  our  Missionaries  at  home  on  furlough  for 
their  efforts  in  arousing  interest  in  the  various  publications  and  pro- 
moting their  sale  when  visiting  the  different  Presbyteries.  The  Literature 
table  at  the  monthly  Committee  meetings  has  also  been  well  patronised. 
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Photographs  have  been  issued  of  Miss  C.  Herschell  and  Miss 
Symington,  and  new  photographs  can  also  be  obtained  of  the  Mission- 
aries who  have  returned  to  their  work. 

The  new  publications  for  this  year  include  a booklet,  £ Mrs.  Winthorpe 
is  Ashamed,’  and  Miss  L.  Fleming  Stephenson’s  valuable  paper  on 
‘ Suggestions  to  serve  as  a Guide  in  writing  a Paper  on  a Missionary 
Station.’  This  year  there  has  been  an  exceptional  sale  of  larger  books— 
Dr.  Arthur  Smith’s  ‘ Uplift  of  China  ’ (which  has  been  used  by  the 
Study  Bands  of  the  Girls’  Auxiliary)  ; Mr.  Campbell  Brown’s  book,. 

‘ China  in  Legend  and  Story  ’ ; £ The  Heathen  Heart,’  by  Mr.  Campbell 
Moody,’  and  a short  account  of  Miss  Jessie  Johnston’s  life,  entitled 
4 Jin  Ko-niu.’ 

It  is  hoped  that  a second  series  of  picture  post-cards  (Changpu) 
will  be  ready  in  spring.  The  receipts  have  amounted  to  £53  Os.  8 \d.7 
and  the  cost  of  printing,  postages,  &c.,  has  been  £42  15s.  64<L,  which 
leaves  a balance  in  hand  of  £10  5s.  2 d. 

Owing  to  a donation  of  £10  to  the  general  accounts  of  the  Women’s 
Missionary  Association,  the  balance  in  hand  is  smaller  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been. 

Prayer  JJnion  Cards. — Mrs.  Moinet  reports  The  total  number  of 
cards  issued  during  the  past  year,  including  grants  to  Christian  En- 
deavour Society  and  others,  was  8,759,  as  against  8,103  in  1905-0. 
The  number  of  branches  has  also  increased  from  112  to  147.  This 
improvement  is  encouraging,  showing  a greater  interest  in  this  most 
important  branch  of  our  work,  but  there  are  yet  many  Congregations 
who  have  not  joined  our  Prayer  Union  to  whom  we  would  gladly 
extend  a warm  welcome. 

The  total  receipts  for  the  year,  October  to  October,  1906-7,  together 
with  balance  brought  forward,  have  been  £29  7s.  \\d. ; the  expendi- 
ture, including  a donation  of  £10  to  the  General  Funds  of  the  Women’s 
Missionary7  Association/ has  been  £18  17s.  \0\d.,  leaving  a balance  in 
hand  of  £10  9s.  3d. 

Missionary  Letters,  &c. — A new  development  has  taken  place  in  the 
copying  of  the  Missionary  letters.  Instead  of  the  work  being  done  by 
groups  of  ladies  at  different  centres,  Miss  Thorburn,  of  Liverpool,  has 
kindly  undertaken  to  type  the  250  letters  required  monthly.  The  first 
of  these  typewritten  letters  appeared  last  April. 

Miss  Oram  reports  that  the  Lantern  Slides  were  not  in  much  demand 
during  1907,  having  been  exhibited  only  four  times;  but  as  new  slides 
have  been  kindly  presented,  and  the  notes  brought  up  to  date,  we  hope 
they  will  be  in  greater  request  this  year. 

Miss  Kirkaldy  reports  that  the  Curios  have  been  sent  to  nine  Con- 
gregations and  the  Costumes  to  11,  representing  together  the  Bristol, 
Durham,  Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  and  Newcastle  Presbyteries. 

To  the  readers  of  this  Home  Report  it  will,  we  think,  be  apparent 
that,  as  one  of  our  office-bearers  remarked  of  the  Ladies’  Conference  at 
Synod  time,  it  shows  the  increasing  hold  that  the  Women’s  Missionary- 
Association  has  on  the  hearts  of  the  women  of  the  Presbyterian  Churcb 
of  England.  The  formation  of  new  Visiting  Committees  and  of  new 
branches  bears  witness  to  steady  progress ; and  a very  hopeful  feature 
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of  the  past  year  has  been  the  interest  shown  and  the  work  done  by  the 
young  people  in  our  Congregations  throughout  the  land.  We  have, 
indeed,  reason  to  thank  God  and  to  go  forward  with  renewed  hope  and 
■energy. 

LETITIA  MATHIESON,  President. 

ALICE  VOELCKER,  Recording  Secretary. 


APPENDIX  B. 

VISITS  TO  THE  MISSION  FIELD. 

Professor  Macalister  of  Cambridge  and  Mr.  J.  Christie  Reid 
accepted  commissions  from  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee  to  repre- 
sent it  at  the  Shanghai  Missionary  Conference.  Both  of  them  (Mr. 
Christie  Reid  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Christie  Reid)  were  able  to  spend 
some  time  among  our  own  Mission  centres.  They  hav£*  been  good 
enough  to  put  in  writing,  for  the  information  of  the  Committee,  their 
impressions  of  the  work  and  to  make  most  valuable  suggestions  as  to  its 
future  conduct.  The  Synod  will  be  glad  to  see  what  such  competent 
observers  have  to  say  of  our  Missions  in  the  Far  East. 

I. 

Professor  Alexander  Macalister,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

I.  Engchhun. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Missions,  conveyed  to  me  by  letters  from  Mr.  Connell  and  Mr.  Dale,  I 
, (after  the  great  Mission  Conference  in  Shanghai  had  ended)  visited  the 
several  centres  of  our  Church’s  work  in  China,  and  have  noted  down 
the  impression  which  these  visits  suggested  to  me.  The  subjoined  notes 
were  made  on  the  spot,  and  as  my  time  was  short  and  my  visits  neces- 
sarily brief,  I may  have  possibly  made  mistakes  in  transcribing  details, 
involving  numbers,  but  I have  endeavoured  to  set  down  nothing  but  the 
results  of  my  own  observation,  or  information  given  to  me  by  persons  at 
the  Mission  stations.  I have  set  down  in  order  what  seem  to  me  to  be 
indispensable  or  at  least  desirable  aids  for  the  strengthening  and  develop- 
ment of  these  Missions.  That  I might  have  some  basis  of  comparison, 

I visited  also  the  C.M.S.  settlements  at  Foo-chow  and  Sieng-iu  as  well 
as  those  at  Hinghua,  and  the  other  denominational  Missions  at  Shanghai 
and  a few  other  places.  The  order  of  my  visits  was  as  follows  : Eng- 
chhun,  Chinchew,  Amoy,  Formosa,  Swatow,  Wukingfu,  and  Chao- 
chowfu.  I am  sorry  that  my  time  did  not  allow  me  to  see  the  work  at 
Changpu,  Samlio,  or  Suabue.  I also  visited  the  Mission  churches  at 
Singapore,  but  have  not  reported  on  them,  as  I considered  they  were 
■outside  the  scope  of  my  survey. 
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I reached  Engchhun  on  May  18  (Saturday),  1907.  It  is  a long 
straggling  town  with  a population  of  some  50,000,  situated  in  a plain 
by  the  side  of  Engchhun  river.  There  are  several  large  villages  scat- 
tered about  its  outskirts,  but  the  population  as  compared  with  most  of 
the  other  centres  is  not  dense.  The  Mission  station  is  well  placed  on 
the  outside  of  the  city  wall,  and  not  far  from  it  is  the  settlement  of  the 
American  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  There  was  no  clerical  missionary 
on  the  spot  in  either  Mission  when  I was  there. 

The  church  of  our  settlement  is  capable  of  holding  about  260,  and  was 
well  hlled  on  the  Sunday  of  my  visit,  both  at  the  morning  and  afternoon 
services.  It  seemed  to  be  in  need  of  some  repair,  as  the  walls  are  very 
badly  cracked  in  more  than  one  place.  The  pastor,  who  preached,  and  who 
had  been  for  some  years  in  charge  of  the  congregation,  has  lately  tendered 
his  resignation,  and  has  been  called  elsewhere.  I was  present  next  day  at  a 
meeting  of  session  attended  by  four  elders  and  six  deacons,  and  so  far  as  I 
could  see  all  the  business,  concerning  both  the  congregation  itself  and  its 
outlying  dependencies,  was  conducted  in  a regular,  orderly  manner.  There 
are,  I believe,  11  preaching  stations  in  the  vicinity  which  are  in  the  care 
of  the  church.  One  of  these  is  considered  to  be  strong  enough  to  be  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a regular  Congregation.  From  my  inquiries  I find  that  the 
Chinese  authorities  of  Engchhun  are  net  hostile  to  the  missionaries,  and  the 
people  everywhere  in  the  district  are  willing  to  hear,  and  do  not  exhibit  any 
prejudice  against  foreigners  or  Christianity.  I visited  with  Dr.  Preston 
Maxwell  at  several  non-Christian  houses  of  influential  people,  and  we  were 
received  everywhere  courteously  and  with  respect. 

The  Girls’  School,  which  has  36  pupils,  is  at  present  in  sole  charge  of 
Miss  Ross.  The  Women’s  School  has  eight  members,  whoare  all  nominally 
Christian,  and  who  are  learning  to  read  the  Romanised  version  of  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  surprising  to  see  how  quickly  they  progress  and 
how  assiduously  they  work  at  learning  to  read  and  write.  There  is  one 
native  assistant  who  is  paid  three  dollars  a month. 

All  the  arrangements  of  these  schools  seem  excellent,  the  scholars  are 
evidently  very  closely  attached  to  their  teacher,  and  the  accommodation  is, 

I think,  sufficient,  considering  the  size  of  the  place.  There  are,  I believe, 
usually  three  Ko-niu  (as  the  Chinese  call  the  unmarried  missionary  ladies) 
in  charge,  but  two  of  them  are  at  present  away  on  furlough.  The  work  of 
the  school  is  excellently  done  by  Miss  Ross,  but  there  are  many  other  forms 
of  work  which  also  have  to  be  looked  after  by  the  lady  in  charge,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  one  lady  to  overtake  it  all.  The  absence  of  the  two  others  at 
the  same  time  means  that  the  village  work  in  the  surrounding  district  has  for 
the  most  part  to  be  suspended,  which  is  a pity.  The  Shanghai  Conference 
passed  unanimously  a strong  resolution  on  the  necessity  of  providing  the 
continuous  residence  of  at  least  two  and  in  general  three  ladies  at  each 
centre. 

Miss  Ross  expressed  a wish  that  she  might  have  one  or  two  looms 
provided,  that  she  might  teach  the  girls  to  weave,  as  girls  are  occasionally 
removed  from  the  school  in  order  to  be  sent  elsewhere  to  learn  weaving. 
There  is  a room  in  which  this  might  be  done,  and  these  might  be 
provided  at  an  expense  of  about  20  dollars.  I was  much  impressed 
with  the  influence  which  Miss  Ross  possesses  over  her  pupils,  both  girls 
and  women,  and  the  good  work  she  is  doing.  At  Hinghua  I had  seen 
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that  the  people  greatly  value  instruction  in  weaving.  There  a 
non-Christian  native  has  provided  the  funds  to  start  a school  for  the 
purpose,  which  when  I saw  it  was  under  the  general  supervision  of 
Dr.  Sanger  (C.M.S.). 

The  Boys’  School  at  Engchhun  is  under  two  native  teachers.  There 
are  about  30  resident  boarders  and  a few  day  pupils.  The  school  might 
be  enlarged  with  advantage  if  the  rooms  in  which  the  clerical  missionary 
lives  were  added  to  it.  These  rooms  are  sandwiched  in  the  middle  of 
the  school  premises,  and  both  in  size  and  position  they  are  inadequate 
for  a European  missionary  ; but  if  he  were  provided  with  a house  else- 
where they  would  be  a useful  addition  to  the  boys’  school,  to  which  they 
really  belong.  If  possible,  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  a European 
missionary  teacher  were  put  in  charge  of  the  school. 

The  new  hospital  was  nearly  finished,  and  the  part  which  was  completed 
was  in  excellent  working  order  and  full.  The  wards  are  large  and  airy ; 
those  for  women  might  be  subdivided  into  smaller  rooms  with  advantage 
(I  understand  Dr.  Maxwell  intends  to  do  this).  There  seems  here  to 
be  a considerable  field  for  operative  surgery,  and  patients  male  and 
female  come  freely  to  the  hospital  from  long  distances,  as  the  doctor  has 
an  excellent  reputation  throughout  the  whole  district. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  there  was  a trained  lady 
nurse  who  could  see  that  the  nursing  arrangements  for  operations  were 
properly  made,  but  on  this  point  I know  that  the  opinions  of  medical 
missionaries  vary.  At  present  Mrs.  Preston  Maxwell  does  as  much  of  this 
work  as  possible,  and  it  seems  very  carefully  done.  Such  supervision  as  is 
needed  would  take  up  the  whole  time  of  a lady  nurse,  who  would  also  be 
able  to  teach  the  assistants  in  the  female  wards  and  train  them  regularly  for 
their  work,  and  see  that  proper  care  was  given  to  the  patients  after  severe 
operations.  There  are,  on  the  male  side,  five  hospital  assistants,  who  are 
being  taught  by  Dr.  Maxwell,  and  who  are  qualifying  to  act  as  practitioners 
of  medicine.  There  are  already  four  medical  practitioners  who  have  been 
trained  in  the  hospital,  and  who  are  settled  in  the  town,  as  well  as  four 
women  who  have  trained  in  midwifery.  The  floor  of  the  operating-room  is 
not  quite  as  aseptic  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  should  be  relaid  : this  might  be  done 
for  about  60  dollars.  Some  of  the  wards  are  fitted  with  wire-gauze  windows 
to  keep  out  mosquitoes.  This  ought  to  be  done  to  them  all,  and  a pool  near 
the  hospital  in  which  mosquito  larvfe  breed  ought  to  be  filled  up.  This 
and  some  necessary  improvements  in  the  drainage  might  be  done  at  a cost 
of  about  300  dollars  (a  dollar  is  roughly  about  2s.).  It  would  be  an 
advantage  to  have  a small  room  in  which  microscopical  work,  testing  and 
bacteriological  examinations,  could  be  made.  This  could  be  erected  at  a 
very  small  expense.  There  is  a large  dispensary  for  out-patients,  at  which 
both  men  and  wTomen  attend  in  considerable  numbers.  All  these,  as  well  as 
the  in-patients,  attend  the  hospital  religious  services,  and  the  hospital  chapel 
is  well  filled  at  the  daily  service. 

There  are  some  private  wards  for  paying  patients.  This  forms  a useful 
supplement  to  the  efficiency  as  well  as  to  the  income  of  the  hospital, 
and  a few  more  might  be  provided  with  advantage  bottq  for  men  and 
for  women  patients.  I understand  that  when  the  hospital  is  completed 
this  want  will  be  supplied.  In  some  of  the  wards  opium  patients  are 
received  and  treated  while  they  are  in  the  acute  stages  of  the  opium- 
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crave.  These  pay  very  well.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were  sir 
such. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  needs  is  a better  water-supply.  There  are 
two  o-ood  wells,  but  all  the  water  has  to  be  raised  from  these  in  buckets, 
and  as  there  are  two  storeys  in  the  hospital  all  used  on  the  upper  floor 
has  to  be  carried.  An  elevated  cistern  and  pump  would  ensure  a 
sufficient  supply  and  an  adequate  pressure  for  both  floors,  and  would 
also  enable  the  hospital  to  provide  baths  for  the  patients,  which  are 
very  much  required.  The  expense  of  a pumping-engine,  cistern-pipes,, 
and  baths  would  probably  be  about  £200. 

In  answer  to  my  inquiries  I received  from  Dr.  Maxwell  a balance- 
sheet  of  the  expense  of  building  the  hospital,  which  was  published  some 
time  ago  in  the  Messenger.  From  this  it  appears  that  of  the  money 
spent  on  building  the  hospital  $9,144  came  from  the  Home  Com- 
mittee and  about  $9,080  (practically  half  the  outlay)  from  private 
friends. 


II.  Chixchew. 

From  Engchhun  a varied  and  picturesque  track  across  the  hills 
brought  me  to  Poa-noa,  where  we  procured  a sampan  to  convey  us 
by  river  to  Chinchew.  This  is  a very  large  and  important  walled 
city,  the  capital  of  a Prefecture,  and  occupies  a large  space  on  the 
river  bank.  Its  population  is  at  least  250,000,  probably  more  if  the 
inhabitants  of  the  extensive  and  populous  extra-mural  suburbs  be 
added.  It  is  a town  with  a high  reputation  as  a literary  centre,  and, 
until  the  recent  reform,  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  great  examination 
halls.  One  of  its  most  interesting  public  buildings  is  a spacious  Hall 
of  Commemoration,  adorned  with  numerous  tablets  recording  the  fame 
of  the  distinguished  men  that  have  been  born  in  the  district.  It  is, 
therefore,  a Mission  centre  of  first  rank,  and  as  no  other  Missionary 
Society  has  any  work  here  we  are  responsible  as  being  the  only  repre- 
sentatives of  Christianity  in  the  city.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  our 
Mission  here  is  well  housed  and  well  officered,  and  that  the  work  that 
the  missionaries  have  done  and  are  doing  is  gratefully  recognised 
both  by  the  authorities  and  by  many  of  the  citizens.  We  have  here, 
as  in  Engchhun,  an  open  door,  and  therefore  a great  responsibility. 

There  are  two  large  Christian  churches  in  the  city  under  the  care  of  native 
pastors.  Both  churches  are  clean  and  fairly  conspicuous  buildings,  and  they 
were  well  filled  at  both  morning  and  evening  services  on  the  Sunday  which  I 
spent  there.  The  pastors  are  reputed  to  be  able  men  and  popular  with  their 
congregations.  There  is  a third  church  in  the  suburbs  beyond  the  wall, 
which,  I believe,  is  also  well  attended.  There  are  also  a number  of  chapels 
(I  omitted  to  note  how  many)  in  surrounding  towns  and  villages  under  the 
supervision  of  the  missionaries  here,  in  which  regular  services  are  maintained, 
and  which  are  additional  centres  of  evangelistic  work.  Besides  these  there 
are  the  following  institutions  : — 

1.  The  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Paton,  centrally  placed,  well 
built,  commodious,  and  well  equipped.  The  beds  were  nearly  all  full  in 
the  in-patient  department,  and  there  were  many  patients  in  the  dispensary. 
The  daily  services  in  the  chapel  are,  I am  told,  largely  attended  by  both 
sets  of  patients,  and  the  preacher  keeps  in  touch  with  the  patients  after 
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they  leave  the  hospital.  Dr.  Paton  has  a number  (four  or  five)  of  native 
students  as  assistants,  whom  he  trains  in  medicine  and  surgery,  and  who 
aid  him  in  his  work.  Several  of  the  former  hospital  assistants  have  started 
in  practice  in  the  town,  and  some  of  them,  I believe,  are  very  successful  and 
respected  in  the  community,  and  are  active  members  of  the  churches. 

2.  The  Women’s  Hospital,  under  Dr.  Bryson,  is  also  a well-placed  and 
well-managed  institution.  She  is  aided  by  Dr.  Thacker,  who  is  at  present 
chiefly  engaged  in  learning  the  language,  but  who  will,  when  this  difficulty  is 
surmounted,  prove  a valuable  colleague.  In  this  large  city  there  is  ample 
room  for  the  two  hospitals  and  abundant  work  for  the  three  doctors. 

3.  The  Boys’  School,  under  Mr.  Anderson,  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
flourishing  schools  that  I have  seen  in  any  part  of  China.  It  is  built  on  a 
large  and  accessible  piece  of  land,  where  there  is  room  for  expansion.  The 
Lower  School  is  attended  by  about  70  boys,  and  the  number  of  applications 
for  admission  is  so  large  that  the  school  might  easily  be  doubled,  if  room 
could  be  provided  for  the  new  comers.  A second  block  of  buildings  is 
■urgently  needed  for  this  department,  which  should  consist  of  (1)  a large 
room  to  accommodate  60  boys  ; (2)  two  smaller  class-rooms  ; and  (3)  sleeping 
accommodation  for  about  45  or  50  boys  and  one  teacher.  Such  a block 
would  cost  about  £450.  Considering  the  splendid  work  that  is  being 
done  here,  and  the  present  opportunity  of  extension,  it  is  deplorable  that 
this  extension  is  delayed.  The  schoolboys  of  to  day  will  be  the  citizens  of 
the  future,  and  the  power  is  put  into  our  hands  to  train  them  in  Christian 
principles  and  morals.  Cannot  the  Church  at  home  be  roused  to  rise  to  the 
occasion  ? 

The  Upper  School  contains  at  present  40  boys,  and  is  also  hampered  for 
room.  If  the  Lower  School  be  enlarged,  as  it  ought  to  be,  there  will 
naturally  be  a constant  increase  by  promotion  of  its  better  boys  into  the 
Upper  School,  and  these  ought  to  be  provided  for.  Most  of  these  boys  come 
from  heathen  homes.  Many  are  of  the  better  class  and  pay  for  their 
education  ; and  all  come  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  they  are  to  be 
trained  under  Christian  influence.  There  is  also  urgent  need  of  a hall 
which  would  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  whole  school  for  worship  and 
other  gatherings.  For  this  there  is  also  room  on  the  site,  and  it  could  be 
provided  for  £160.  The  present  room  in  which  the  boys  dine  is  also 
insufficient,  even  with  the  existing  numbers,  and  will  require  enlargement  if 
the  school  expands,  as  it  will  certainly  do  if  the  Church  at  home  grants  the 
new  buildings  for  its  development.  The  dining-room  ought  to  be  large 
enough  to  accommodate  100  boys  at  least.  To  any  one  who  is  alive  to  the 
present  condition  of  feeling  in  China,  the  importance  of  strengthening  this 
school  will  be  seen  to  be  great  and  far-reaching.  It  would  be  disastrous  if 
so  useful  and  successful  a work  should  be  hampered  as  it  will  be  if  these 
opportunities  of  expansion  be  withheld. 

A small  expenditure  of  about  £20  is  required  to  supply  apparatus, 
models,  and  diagrams  for  elementary  science-teaching,  for  which  there  is  a 
demand  at  present.  As  a considerable  part  of  the  original  cost  of  the 
ground  and  building  has  been  provided  by  private  benefactions  and  by  the 
efforts  of  the  students  of  Westminster  College,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  ask 
that  some  effort  should  speedily  be  made  by  the  Church  to  raise  this  school 
by  its  enlargement  to  a higher  degree  of  efficiency  and  a wider  range  of 
influence.  The  discipline  and  organisation  of  the  school  do  the  highest 
credit  to  Mr.  Anderson’s  powers  as  organiser  and  disciplinarian.  The 
-authorities  of  the  town  are  at  present  favourable  to  the  institution  and 
allow  the  boys  to  use  part  of  the  ground  belonging  to  the  Yamen  for 
-exercise. 
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If  the  school  grows,  as  it  is  sure  to  do  if  it  is  thus  aided,  the  question 
must  be  faced  of  giving  Mr.  Anderson  a colleague.  When  the  time 
comes  that  he  has  earned  his  furlough  there  is  no  one  who  can  take 
over  his  work,  and  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  Christian 
education  if  the  school  had  to  be  left  without  a head  for  a year.  As 
any  such  colleague  must  spend  two  years  in  learning  the  language,  the 
appointment  ought  not  to  be  too  long  delayed. 

The  work  of  the  Ko-niu  in  Chinchew  is  equally  important  and  has 
been  remarkably  successful.  The  new  house  that  is  being  built  for 
their  residence  seems  well  planned  and  I think  will  prove  satisfactory 
and  comfortable. 

4.  The  Girls’  School,  under  Miss  Duncan,  is  highly  creditable  and 
comfortable.  There  are  at  present  70  scholars,  and  room  for  expan- 
sion can  be  obtained  when  the  ladies  move  to  their  new  home,  as  their 
present  house  adjoins  the  school,  and  can  easily  be  added  to  it  at  a trifling 
expense.  It  is  surrounded  by  a small  and  tastefully  arranged  garden 
kept  by  the  pupils,  and  the  whole  effect  of  the  place  and  its  environ- 
ment must  prove  an  elevating  influence  to  the  girls  taught  here. 

5.  The  Women’s  School  which  Miss  Ramsay  superintends  is  also 
a useful  and  successful  agency.  Here  36  women  are  being  taught 
to  read,  and  I had  opportunity  of  observing  how  much  proficiency' 
several  of  them  attain  in  a short  time.  The  use  of  the  Romanised  text 
is  of  incalculable  value.  I saw  here  women  who  after  six  weeks  could 
read  at  sight  passages  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  Had  the  attempt 
been  made  to  teach  them  by  the  ordinary  Chinese  character,  they  could 
not  have  attained  such  proficiency  in  as  many  years. 

The  evangelistic  work  of  the  Ko-niu  in  visiting  the  out  stations  and 
other  villages  is  here,  as  it  is  elsewhere,  one  of  the  most  useful  and  profitable 
agencies  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  All  the  four  ladies,  Miss  Ramsay, 
Miss  Duncan,  Miss  Mac  Arthur,  and  Miss  Mackay,  take  part  in  it,  and  the- 
two  last-named  also  assist  in  the  work  of  the  school. 

Chinchew  impressed  me  as  a great  and  open  field  for  work.  Fortunately 
we  have  there  an  excellent  but  not  too  numerous  staff.  It  ought  not  to  be 
left  witli  fewer  foreign  missionaries  than  two  clerical  brethren,  in  addition 
to  Mr.  Anderson,  the  three  doctors,  and  the  four  ladies  ; and  the  Church 
should  seriously  consider  the  immediate  need  of  a colleague  for  Mr.  Anderson 
in  the  splendid  work  which  he  is  doing. 

III.  Amoy. 

The  journey  from  Chinchew  to  Amoy  took  two  days  by  road  to 
An-hai  and  by  launch  to  the  Mission  Settlement  on  Kolongsu  Islands 
This  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Mission  stations  of  our  own  Church, 
and  here  also  are  represented  the  London  Missionary  Society  and  the 
(American)  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  Between  these  bodies  there  is 
active  co-operation,  so  that  the  several  organisations  do  not  overlap. 

For  example,  the  Mission  Hospital  belongs  to  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  and  is  a most  satisfactory  institution  both  as  to  equipment  and 
arrangement.  Dr.  Otte  has  secured  for  it  the  sympathy  both  of  the  native 
and  foreign  members  of  the  community,  and  these  have  subscribed  liberally 
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to  its  funds,  and  have  in  this  manner  enabled  its  managers  to  keep  the 
equipment  of  the  hospital  up  to  the  most  modern  standard  in  structure  and 
appliances.  There  is  a trained  nurse,  Miss  Kronenberg,  who  is  a valuable 
help  to  the  doctor  in  his  work. 

The  American  Reformed  Mission  have  also  very  large  schools  on  the 
island,  the  Talmage  Memorial  School  for  boys,  and  another  for  girls.  The 
Theological  College  is  a union  institution  in  which  the  Americans  and  the 
L.M.S.  co-operate  with  us.  The  instruction  has  been  hitherto  given  by 
Dr.  McGregor  and  Mr.  Beattie,  and  there  are  at  present  30  students. 
The  different  bodies  also  co-operate  in  holding  a union  service  in  English 
on  Sunday  evenings,  and  a mid-week  prayer-meeting  on  Wednesday 
evenings. 

There  are  four  Christian  churches  with  Chinese  pastors  in  the  native 
town  of  Amoy,  one  of  which  is  especially  under  our  management.  We 
have  also  six  pastorates  and  many  preaching-stations  in  the  surrounding 
districts. 

In  general,  the  working  of  this  centre,  being  old  and  well 
established,  and  having  been  developed  under  the  direction  of  ex- 
perienced missionaries,  requires  few  remarks  and  is  subject  to  no 
criticism.  Certain  departments  are  rapidly  developing,  and  need  to  be 
enlarged,  especially  the  Girls’  School  and  the  Anglo-Chinese  College. 

The  Girls’  School  has  70  pupils,  but  might  be  larger  if  there 
were  room  to  put  them  in.  At  present  the  Kindergarten  department  is 
held  in  the  basement  of  the  ladies’  house.  In  this  class  I saw  nearly 
100  children  being  taught,  the  teachers  being  Chinese  women  under 
the  supervision  of  the  missionary  ladies. 

A piece  of  ground  was  bought  some  years  ago  for  the  Girls’  School,  but 
it  is  unfortunately  intersected  by  a public  road,  and  thus  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  on  either  side  of  the  road,  and  neither  is  large  enough  to  house 
the  whole  school.  Unless  the  building  be  divided  in  two,  say  a dormitory 
half  and  a school-room,  which  would  for  many  reasons  be  objectionable,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  utilise  the  site,  and  even  with  subdivision  I fear  the 
building  will  be  neither  economical  nor  satisfactory. 

In  addition  to  this  Girls’  School,  there  is  a successful  Women’s  School 
and  an  Orphan  Infants’  School,  mostly  of  children  rescued  from  infanticide, 
both  of  which  are  flourishing  and  useful  institutions.  Hitherto  the  girls 
have  not  been  taught  English  in  the  Mission  schools,  but  it  is  worth  con- 
sidering whether  this  element  might  not  be  added  with  advantage,  as  there 
is  now  a considerable  demand  for  English  teaching  among  the  Chinese. 

The  Anglo-Chinese  College  is  a very  large  and  growing  institution 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Rankin  and  Mr.  H.  J.  P.  Anderson.  Its  present 
capacity  barely  suffices  for  the  numbers  actually  in  residence  (70 
resident  and  100  non-resident),  and  there  are  many  new  applicants 
for  admission.  As  most  of  these  come  from  heathen  homes,  and  are 
sent  with  the  consent  of  their  parents  to  receive  Christian  instruction, 
it  is  most  important,  as  has  been  already  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Chinchew,  that  this  agency  should  be  developed  as  much  as  possible. 
A new  wing  on  the  east  end  of  the  present  building  would  enable  the 
managers  to  take  in  a larger  number  of  boys,  and  should  be  built  as 
soon  as  possible.  Mr.  Rankin  and  Mr.  Anderson  are  desirous  to  obtain 
an  exercise  ground,  and  are  trying  to  raise  money  for  this  purpose.  If 
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they  can  be  aided,  it  will  be  an  important  and  attractive  adjunct  to  the 
school.  The  reasons  for  enlargement  are  much  the  same  as  those 
adduced  in  connection  with  the  school  at  Chinchew.  The  Middle  or 
Upper  School  is  now  a union  institution,  like  the  Theological  College. 
The  present  Headmaster  is  Mr.  Pitcher,  of  the  American  Peformed 
Mission. 

The  officering  of  a Mission  such  as  this  ought  to  be  maintained  at 
least  at  its  present  level.  The  Anglo-Chinese  College  cannot  be  carried 
on  by  a smaller  staff  than  the  present  two.  The  Theological  College 
will  require  almost  the  whole  time  of  a single  clerical  missionary,  and 
there  ought  to  be  at  least  two  other  clerical  missionaries.  The  super- 
annuation of  the  veteran  missionary  who  has  done  such  noble  work  in 
this  field  makes  the  necessity  of  sending  out  new  men  acute,  and  as 
these  require  at  least  two  years  to  fit  them  in  point  of  language  for 
their  work,  provision  ought  to  be  made  to  fill  the  vacancies  at  once. 
The  staff  of  lady  missionaries  here  is  also  sorely  in  need  of  being 
strengthened. 

IV.  Formosa. 

From  Amoy  I crossed  by  steamer  to  Anping,  the  southern  port  of 
the  island  of  Formosa,  close  to  Tainan,  which  is  the  centre  of  our 
missionary  work  on  the  island. 

Our  Mission  in  Formosa  impressed  me  more  than  any  other  portion 
of  our  work,  both  in  respect  of  its  magnitude  and  its  promise.  We  are 
solely  responsible  for  the  religious  education  of  nearly  three-fourths  of 
this  island,  as  the  only  other  body  which  works  here  is  the  Canadian 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  northern  quarter  of  Formosa.  There  are  in 
our  district  at  least  2,000,000  of  people,  and  there  is  everywhere  an 
open  door  for  the  Gospel  message,  as  has  been  graphically  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Campbell  Moody’s  book,  ‘ The  Heathen  Heart.’ 

Under  Japanese  rule  Formosa  is  free  from  the  seditious  disturbances 
which  occasionally  crop  up  in  China.  It  has  at  least  a settled  govern- 
ment which  administers  justice  with  comparative  fairness,  and  the 
Church  is  not  made  the  stalking-horse  for  interference  in  legal  disputes 
between  its  members  and  those  outside,  as  is  often  the  case  in  China. 
The  Government  is  not  hostile  to  Christianity,  and  gives  a fair  field  to 
the  missionary.  The  Japanese  schools  give  good  education,  although 
not  under  Christian  influence  ; but  their  existence  furnishes  a basis  of 
•comparison,  rendering  it  necessary  that  the  Mission  schools  should  be  of 
first-class  order. 

There  are  several  Congregations  of  J apanese  Christians  who  are  furnished 
with  ministrations  in  their  own  language  by  the  Church  in  Japan.  Some  of 
these  are  fairly  strong.  One  in  Tainan  is  building  a new  church,  and  has  an 
able  pastor  in  Mr.  Hosakawa,  who  is  desirous  of  fraternising  with  our 
people.  Another  Japanese  Congregation  in  Taichu  is  preparing  to  build  a 
•church,  and  has  obtained  from  the  Prefect  of  that  district  a site,  and  he  has 
signed  a paper  recommending  all  Japanese  in  that  district,  whether  Christian 
•or  not,  to  subscribe  to  the  Building  Fund  as  a matter  of  patriotism.  In 
this  town  we  have  a fairly  large  Chinese  Congregation,  with  an  active 
preacher,  Mr.  Ong  Poe-eng.  This  church  is  poorly  housed,  but  its  members 
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also  are  trying  to  raise  subscriptions  to  build  a better  church  in  a more 
central  position. 

Our  staff'  in  the  island  consists  of  nine  British  missionaries  (since  this 
was  written  Mr.  Davies  has  been  sent  out,  raising  the  number  to  10)  and 
four  Ko-niu.  There  are  87  separate  places  of  worship  in  the  island  under 
their  charge,  with  five  native  pastors,  52  preachers,  94  elders,  147  deacons, 
and  there  are  of  members  and  adherents  under  pastoral  supervision 
about  15,925.  Mr.  Campbell  estimates  that  there  are  10  times  this 
number  in  the  island  who  are  more  or  less  under  Christian  influence.  A 
census  has  been  made  of  attendances  at  public  worship,  which  shows  the 
following  advance  in  recent  years:  Since  1896  the  number  of  persons 
attached  to  churches  as  members  and  adherents  has  grown  from  10,758  to 
16,000,  and  the  annual  giving  of  the  Native  Church  has  gone  up  from 
$3,000  to  $12,000.  At  present  there  are  Christian  residents  in  740  towns 
and  villages. 

I do  not  think  that  we  at  home  realise  the  enormous  size  of  the 
work  that  has  been  done,  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  or  the  possible 
future  that  lies  before  our  Mission.  The  limitation  of  that  progress  is 
in  ourselves,  and  not  in  the  capacities  of  the  Mission  field.  From  what 
I have  seen  I believe  that  if  the  Mission  work  be  prosecuted  as  it  ought 
to  be,  and  if  we  are  able  to  start  new  centres,  and  to  reinforce  as  we- 
ought  to  do  the  older  ones,  the  size  of  the  Formosan  Church  might 
easily  be  doubled  in  a very  few  years.  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  solid 
growth  of  the  Church  that  there  are  in  Formosa  2,500  children  of 
Christian  parents  who  have  been  baptized  in  infancy  in  the  Church. 

I landed  in  Anping,  and  from  that  port  went  to  Tainan,  from  which 
centre  I visited  Takow  in  the  south  and  then  worked  my  way  north- 
ward to  Tarnsui,  at  the  north  end  of  the  island,  visiting  stations  by  the 
way.  The  following  are  the  notes  which  I have  made  concerning  these 
centres  of  work.  I take  them  from  south  to  north  : — 

1.  Takow,  the  most  southerly  of  our  stations.  This  is  bound  to 
become  even  more  important  as  a centre  of  work  than  it  is  at  present. 

The  Japanese  are  improving  the  port  so  as  to  make  it  an  available 
commercial  centre.  They  are  actively  engaged  in  dredging  the  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  removing,  by  blasting,  the  rocks  which  block 
its  entrance.  They  have  also  constructed  a sea  wall  along  the  eastern 
side  of  the  lagoon,  and  are  filling  in  the  space  between  that  wall  and  the 
shore  to  provide  places  for  storehouses.  Over  this  new-made  ground  they 
are  extending  the  railway  to  the  harbour.  When  these  changes  are  made 
the  town  will  be  a serious  rival  to  Tainan  as  the  southern  commercial  centre 
of  the  island.  We  have  here,  at  Takow,  a good  substantial  house,  which 
is  occupied  by  Dr.  Anderson  ; a hospital  which  has  been  closed  during 
Dr.  Anderson’s  absence,  and  which  struck  me  as  poorly  equipped,  although 
with  good  possibilities.  There  is  no  church,  and  the  Christian  people  meet 
for  worship  in  the  hall  of  the  hospital. 

There  is  here  plenty  of  room  for  the  work  of  an  ordained  mis- 
sionary, and  a house  on  the  hill  in  which  he  could  live,  and  provision 
might  also  be  made  for  two  Ko-niu,  for  whom  there  would  be  ample 
work  in  teaching  and  visiting  in  the  town  and  surrounding  villages. 
This  is  the  centre  from  which  work  might  easily  be  carried  on  in  the- 
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extreme  southern  end  of  the  island,  which  is  as  yet  comparatively 
untouched  by  our  Mission,  and  where  there  is  a considerable  population. 
Something  should  certainly  be  done,  and  that  speedily,  to  improve  this 
station.  It  is  historically  interesting  to  us  as  the  place  where  Dr.  Max- 
well began  his  Mission  work  in  the  island.  These  suggestions  seem  to 
me  to  be  of  urgent  importance. 

2.  Tainan.  This  is  the  principal  centre  of  our  present  work,  and 
here  there  is  an  excellent  Mission  compound,  in  which  are  contained 
the  Boys'  and  Girls’  Schools,  the  Theological  College,  the  Hospital,  the 
printing-office,  and  six  residences  for  missionaries. 

In  the  city  there  is  a large  and  commodious  new  church  with  a native- 
pastor.  They  have  here  average  attendances  of  450  at  each  diet  of  worship, 
and  about  690  adherents.  In  connection  with  this  church  there  are  : (1)  a 
Day  School  for  boys  with  three  native  teachers,  (2)  one  for  girls,  (3)  a Sunday 
School,  with  a class  for  girls  under  Miss  Campbell,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  50,  and  one  for  boys  held  by  Mr.  Johnson,  attended  by  about  the  same 
number.  In  connection  with  this,  I wish  to  note  that,  as  was  suggested  by 
the  Shanghai  Conference,  more  attention  might  be  given  in  all  our  Missions- 
to  Sunday  School  work.  The  chief  difficulty  that  has  hitherto  hampered 
this  branch  is  the  want  of  teachers  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  grading 
the  classes,  but  if  the  importance  of  the  work  could  be  realised  even  these 
difficulties  might  be  surmounted,  as,  for  example,  by  the  holding  of  teachers’ 
training  classes,  wherever  native  Christians  might  be  made  use  of  for  the 
purpose.  As  in  many  parts  of  Japan  and  China  the  Day  Schools  are  closed 
on  Sundays,  there  is  the  more  need  for  organising  Sunday  School  teaching. 

The  Boys’  Middle  School  under  Mr.  Johnson  contains  about  50  pupils. 
It  is  a commodious  building  erected  round  a central  open  space.  This 
school  might  easily  be  increased  in  its  numbers  if  there  were  some- 
means  of  paying  the  £4  a year  for  promising  boys  (this  is  about  the- 
cost  of  maintenance),  and  as  this  school  is  the  chief  feeding-ground  for 
the  Theological  College  it  ought  to  be  strengthened  as  much  as  possible-. 
The  presence  of  other  large  day  schools  provided  by  the  Government 
renders  it  necessary  that  teaching  should  be  of  good  quality,  as  it  is  at 
present,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Johnson.  It  is  necessary  also  that 
instruction  should  be  given  in  Japanese  as  well  as  in  Chinese  and  Eng- 
lish. There  has  been  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  a good  Japanese 
teacher  for  the  sum  we  are  able  to  pay,  and  the  present  teacher,  though, 
satisfactory  in  many  respects,  is  not  a Christian. 

The  Theological  College  is  a good  building  and  has  at  present 
about  25  students,  but  could  easily  accommodate  40.  There  is  no 
library,  a defect  which  it  has  in  common  with  all  our  theological  col- 
leges. The  instruction  when  I visited  the  College  was  being  given  by 
Mr.  Barclay,  who  is  excellently  fitted  for  the  duty.  The  cost  of  the- 
maintenance  of  a theological  student  is  about  428  a year,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  a few  scholarships  of  this  amount  might  induce  men  of  promise 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  Ministry. 

The  Girls’  School  contains  about  60  pupils,  and  seems  an  excel- 
lently managed  and  successful  institution.  There  is  also  a Women’s 
School,  but  at  present  it  is  small,  with  about  six  scholars.  The  itiner- 
ating work  done  by  those  of  the  ladies  who  are  not  occupied  in  school 
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work  is  a most  valuable  agency,  and  ought  to  be  strengthened  as  much 
as  possible. 

The  Printing-press  is  fully  occupied  in  printing  tracts,  Testaments 
and  hymn-books,  as  well  as  in  printing  a monthly  magazine  of  Mission 
news. 

The  Hospital  is  an  excellently  equipped  and  thriving  institution. 
Tt  consists  of  several  courts  of  one-storey  buildings,  with  a good  water 
supply  and  a fairly  good  operating-room.  There  is  a large  out-patient 
department  and  about  120  beds  constantly  filled.  The  amount  of  im- 
portant operative  surgery  done  here  by  Dr.  Maxwell  would  do  credit  to 
any  English  hospital,  and  this  side  of  the  work  is  remarkably  appre- 
ciated far  and  near  in  the  island. 

The  large  number  of  cases  which  are  seen  every  day  make  the  work 
almost  too  onerous  for  one  man,  and  were  it  not  for  the  constant  and 
valuable  assistance  given  by  Mrs.  Maxwell,  the  care  of  the  operating  cases 
here  would  be  a serious  question.  Dr.  Maxwell  has  a number — six  or 
eight — of  native  assistants  whom  he  is  training  as  medical  practitioners,  and 
some  of  those  who  have  passed  under  his  care  in  former  years  are  now  en- 
gaged in  practice  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood.  Over  200  persons  attend 
the  week-day  and  Sunday  services  in  the  hospital  chapel,  which  is  a valuable 
missionary  agency,  and  the  hospital  chaplain  helps,  with  the  Biblewomen,  in 
looking  after  those  who  have  returned  to  their  homes  from  the  hospital. 
Many  of  the  country  village  congregations  owe  their  origin  to  hospital 
patients.  Altogether  it  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  hospitals  which  I 
liave  visited. 

8.  Kagi.  At  this  town  in  the  centre  of  the  island  there  is  ample 
room  for  a Mission  centre,  and  I am  glad  to  hear  that  it  is  contemplated 
to  develop  the  work.  There  is  a successful  native  church  with  about 
200  adherents  drawn  from  27  villages.  If  there  could  be  founded 
here  a small  hospital  with  a medical  missionary  and  an  ordained 
clerical  missionary  to  take  charge  of  and  look  up  the  surrounding 
stations,  with  two  Ivo-niu,  it  might  be  made  a fruitful  and  influential 
centre.  I saw  several  places  within  the  city  where  ground  could  be 
purchased  that  would  be  available. 

There  are  many  populous  villages  near  at  hand,  and  a large  part  of  the 
island  inhabited  by  aborigines  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains  could 
be  worked  from  this  place,  as  there  are  trolly-car  lines  eastward  which  make 
this  region  more  accessible.  The  town  has  suffered  much  from  an  earth- 
quake, and  it  is  not  as  yet  rebuilt,  most  of  the  houses  being  temporary 
makeshifts,  but  building  is  progressing  and  the  town  is  the  key  to  a large 
and  prosperous  district. 

4.  Chianghoa.  This  ought  to  be  a very  large  and  powerful  centre. 
It  is  a large  town  in  the  middle  of  a populous  district.  The  church  that 
is  being  built  here  is  the  most  ambitious  in  the  island  and  is  the  most 
conspicuous  building  in  the  city.  It  is  being  built  with  a gallery, 
which  is  a novelty,  and  I suppose  was  one  carefully  thought  out,  and 
is  constructed  to  hold  800.  I heard  on  all  sides  the  highest  testi- 
mony as  to  the  splendid  services  of  Mr.  Moody  and  Dr.  Landsborough. 
There  would  be  plenty  of  work  here  for  another  ordained  missionary 
and  for  two  Ko-niu.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a centre  whose 
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strengthening  and  development  would  repay  the  additional  outlay  by 
becoming  eventually  a flourishing  and  active  sphere  of  work.  There 
are  many  villages  around  it  which  need  much  working  up,  and  it  will 
tax  the  utmost  powers  of  two  clerical  missionaries  to  make  it  satisfactory. 
If  a proper  staff  could  be  provided.  I believe  there  are  the  germs  here  of 
work  not  inferior  to  that  of  Tainan.  A new  medical  missionary  ought 
at  once  to  be  appointed  to  replace  Dr.  Landsborough,  who  has  resigned. 

I believe  there  is  ample  room  for  and  need  of  a new  centre  on  the  east 
coast.  There  is  one  port,  Taito,  at  which  the  Japanese  steamers  call,  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  one  worth  thinking  of  as  a basis  from  which  to  act  on  the 
Malay  tribes  of  this  coast.  Farther  north  there  are  J apanese  settlements  at 
Sei-ko-o  (Seng-kong),  Karenko  (Hoe-lian-kang),  on  Kwaliang  Bay.  Any 
one  of  these  might  be  made  a centre.  Work  there  might  be  attended  at 
first  with  anxiety  and  danger,  but  our  pioneer  missionaries  have  here, 
in  more  troublous  times,  been  always  ready  to  take  their  lives  in  their  hands, 
and  have  not  been  afraid  of  visiting  the  aborigines’  villages  ; and  now,  under 
the  present  Japanese  rule,  I think  the  danger  has  been  much  diminished. 
From  any  one  centre,  such  as  the  first  or  last  of  these  named,  officered  by  a 
clerical  and  a medical  missionary,  much  work  might  be  done  in  civilising 
and  Christianising  these  neglected  tribes,  who  in  times  past  have  been  often 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning  in  their  relations  to  the  Chinese.  At 
present  the  Japanese  are  treating  these  tribes  in  a somewhat  drastic  manner, 
and  if  the  present  action  be  continued  they  will  eventually  be  exterminated. 
I believe  that  a hospital  at  one  of  the  ports  referred  to  would  be  quite  safe, 
and  would  soon  make  a reputation  which  would  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
workers  and  earn  the  good  feelings  of  the  Malay  tribes.  There  are  at  pre- 
sent four  native  churches  on  this  coast,  but  they  have  not,  so  far  as  I have 
been  able  to  discover,  been  visited  by  any  European  missionary  for  two  years 
at  least.  If  we  do  not  discharge  our  duty  in  regard  to  these,  we  cannot 
prevent  other  Christian  bodies  from  doing  so,  and  thereby  introducing  into 
the  island  the  element  of  sectarian  strife,  now  happily  absent.  The  Malays 
are  an  impressionable  people,  and  if  their  confidence  could  once  be  gained 
by  missionaries  it  would  be  a more  effectual  method  of  quieting  the  district 
than  that  being  used  at  present  by  the  Japanese,  namely,  the  force  of  arms. 
It  is  also  probable  that  if  the  Japanese  saw  that  our  missionaries  were  bring- 
ing the  people  into  a quieter  and  more  civilised  condition,  they  would  aid  us 
as  much  as  they  could.  In  the  near  future  also  cross-lines  of  communica- 
tion, which  for  commercial  purposes  are  being  made  from  east  to  west,  will 
render  access  to  all  parts  of  the  coast  easy,  and  we  should  be  ready,  before 
these  roads  are  made,  to  hold  and  influence  the  people.  From  all  that  I can 
hear  the  Pilam  Pepohoan  about  Taito  are  amenable  to  Christian  influences, 
and  I have  heard  that  the  Atayals  farther  north  are  an  intelligent  and  fine 
race. 

While  at  Tainan  I went  with  Mr.  Campbell  to  the  ceremony  of  the 
opening  of  a new  church  at  Siau-lang.  The  growth  of  Christianity 
in  this  district  was  originated  by  the  efforts  of  College  students 
about  20  years  ago,  but  the  church  at  Moatau  was  destroyed  by  the 
villagers  in  1895.  Work  was  resumed  later,  after  the  Japanese  rule  was 
established,  and  the  recent  rapid  growth  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
return  thither  of  some  hospital  patients  six  or  seven  years  ago.  The 
new  church  at  Moatau  was  built  by  the  villagers  some  years  ago,  and  is 
now  the  seat  of  an  active  congregation  with  about  200  worshippers. 
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Some  people  from  Siau-lang,  six  miles  from  Moatau,  were  induced  to 
visit  that  church,  and  eventually  have  grown  sufficiently  strong  to  build, 
largely  at  their  own  expense,  a church  at  their  own  village,  one  which 
is  growing  in  importance,  as  there  is  being  founded  there  a large 
•Japanese  sugar  mill.  On  Saturday,  June  8,  I went  via  Moatau  to 
Siau-lang  and  saw  the  new  church,  a light,  commodious  building,  clean, 
new,  and  attractive.  There  were  present  at  the  ceremony  more  than 
250  people,  of  whom  at  least  150  are  regular  adherents  of" the  Church. 
There  were  80  candidates  for  baptism  to  be  examined  in  the  week  after 
the  opening  of  the  church.  The  services  at  the  opening  were  atten- 
tively listened  to  by  the  large  congregation,  and  after  the  service  the  local 
people  entertained  the  congregation  and  visitors  to  a feast  in  the 
grounds  outside  the  church.  At  that  feast  there  was  a table  for  the 
Japanese  administrators  and  officials  of  the  district,  who  spoke  most 
sympathetically  of  the  work  of  the  Church  here. 

In  the  course  of  my  journey  northward  I called  on  a number  of 
native  preachers  and  inspected  the  preaching-stations  and  Christian 
work  at  about  six  other  places.  I was  much  impressed  by  the  zeal  and 
earnestness  of  the  native  Christians  at  Taichu.  The  preacher  and  elders 
aud  deacons  to  the  number  of  10  met  Mr.  Johnson  and  myself  at  the 
railway-station,  and  brought  us  round  to  inspect  the  church  and  its 
surroundings. 

They  have  taken  two  houses,  and  by  removing  the  partition  have  made 
them  into  a temporary  church  with  seats  and  a platform.  It  has  an  earthen 
door  and  is  decidedly  shabby,  but  they  are  collecting  money  to  build  a better 
and  more  creditable  church,  and  they  are  hopeful  that  in  a very  few  years 
they  will  be  able  to  do  this.  Of  course  they  would  be  glad  of  some  help  if  it 
could  be  given,  but  they  express  themselves  as  conscious  that  it  is  their  duty 
to  do  the  best  they  can  among  themselves,  and  anticipated  a considerable 
increase  to  their  numbers  with  the  building  of  a clean  and  bright  new  church. 
The  preacher  told  me  that  one  of  the  Japanese  officials  here,  a Christian,  has 
got  the  use  of  a large  room  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  on  Sundays  a class  of 
boys  in  Christian  truth.  The  Japanese  have  improved  this  town  very  much, 
and  have  opened  a large  and  handsome  public  park.  Altogether  it  is  a centre 
which  ought  to  be  helped.  It  is  one  of  the  farthest  north  of  our  stations,, 
and  beyond  this  is  the  region  of  the  Canadian  Presbyterians. 

The  strengthening  of  our  work  in  Taichu  will  enable  us  to  do  more 
in  the  Horisha  (Paw-li-sia)  district,  which  will  soon  be  opened  up  by  a 
trolly-car  line.  I do  not  know  if  our  sphere  of  work  extends  to  Byo- 
ritsu,  but  it  seems  to  me  a place  where  work  ought  to  be  actively  done. 
A proposal  has  been  made  which  would  be  of  incalculable  value  for 
the  future  of  our  Mission  in  this  island,  viz.  the  founding  of  an  Anglo- 
•Japanese  College  in  some  centre,  such  as  Taichu,  for  the  education  of 
pastors,  in  which  a higher  education  might  be  provided  than  that  which 
can  be  given  to  the  ordinary  students  at  Tainan,  and  which  might  be 
officered  by  members  of  our  Mission  and  those  of  the  Canadian  Mission. 
Something  like  this  must  be  done  in  the  near  future. 

This  year  the  Church  will  have  to  face  a difficulty  which  ought  to 
have  been  foreseen  and  provided  for.  Dr.  Maxwell  has  finished  seven 
years’  service,  and  has  earned  a much-needed  furlough.  Now  the  temporary 
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vacancies  thus  made  must  be  provided  for,  and  I feel  that  the  only  way 
in  which  continuity  of  the  work  can  be  maintained  is  by  the  sending  to 
Formosa  of  at  least  three  new  medical  missionaries,  one  to  replace  Dr. 
Landsborough,  one  to  take  charge  of  the  new  hospital  to  be  founded 
at  Kagi,  and  one,  the  junior,  to  take  the  year’s  services  successively  at 
the  centres  from  which  the  regular  medical  missionary  is  absent  on  fur- 
lough. There  would  be  a constant  demand  on  his  services  among  the 
four  hospitals.  If  the  suggestion  which  I have  made  (and  which  I most 
earnestly  desire  to  press)  of  the  formation  of  an  east-coast  centre  and 
hospital  were  carried  out,  this  would  mean  the  adding  of  a third  new 
stationed  medical  missionary. 

Besides  these,  four  new  ordained  men  are  needed — one  for  Takow, 
one  for  Kagi,  one  additional  for  Chianghoa,  and  one  for  the  East 
Coast. 

These  Mission  stations  would  require  additional  Ko-niu.  Two 
ladies  should  be  sent  to  Takow,  two  to  Kagi,  and  two  to  Chianghoa. 
I am  aware  of  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  sending  these,  but 
I think  such  might  be  surmounted  in  some  way. 

These  may  seem  large  requirements,  but  the  work  is  colossally  large. 
We  have  put  our  hand  to  the  plough,  and  are  morally  bound  to  do  our  best 
for  this  people.  We  cannot  lean  much  on  the  co-operation  of  the  Canadian 
missionaries,  as  they  are  themselves  too  few  to  do  all  their  own  work  and 
unable  to  do  aggressive  work  beyond  their  own  district.  There  is  little 
doubt  but  that  idolatry  in  Formosa  is  waning  under  Japanese  influence,  and 
this  is  the  critical  psychological  moment  to  bring  Christianity  forcibly  and 
persistently  before  the  people,  among  whom  there  is  everywhere  at  present 
an  open  door.  I hope  that  our  Church  may  see  its  way  to  take  this  needed 
forward  movement.  It  will  be  a standing  shame  to  us  if  we  neglect  our 
duty. 

Y.  Swatow. 

From  Tamsui  I returned  by  steamer  to  Amoy  and  proceeded  to 
Swatow,  where  I had  the  great  pleasure  of  staying  for  nearly  a fortnight. 
While  in  the  Mission  compound  there  I had  the  opportunity  of  noting 
the  remarkable  character  and  great  amount  of  the  Mission  work  that 
is  being  carried  on.  There  are  two  large  congregations  of  native 
Christians,  which  meet  in  two  commodious  churches,  aud  which  are 
ministered  to  by  native  pastors  of  exceptional  ability.  There  is  also  in 
the  centre  of  the  Chinese  city  the  old  original  church,  which  has  been 
recently  repaired  and  which  is  to  be  used  for  Evangelistic  preaching. 

The  two  hospitals,  side  by  side,  under  Dr.  Lyall  and  Dr.  Nina 
Beith  are  doing  excellent  work,  and  have  between  them  about  300 
beds.  At  present  these  are  full,  and  I had  the  advantage  of  seeing 
something  of  the  important  medical  and  surgical  work  which  is  carried 
on  with  remarkable  ability  by  the  two  doctors.  Religious  services  are 
held  in  the  chapels  of  these  hospitals  in  the  mornings  daily,  and  are 
attended  by  large  and  attentive  congregations  of  patients.  Mrs. 
Gibson,  Mrs.  Lyall,  and  other  ladies  do  excellent  work  here  in  speak- 
ing to  the  women  patients  individually  after  the  chapel  services,  and 
thus  aiding  in  the  Evangelistic  work  of  the  Mission  Hospital. 
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The  Theological  College  was  in  recess  during  my  visit,  as  was  also 
the  Middle  School.  I had  the  opportunity  of  examining  their  build- 
ings, and  concur  in  the  opinion  that  a new  college  building  is  urgently 
needed.  The  present  college  can  only  contain  23  men,  and  as  that 
number  is  less  than  the  number  of  available  candidates  for  admission, 
it  is  imperative  that  a larger  number  of  students  should  be  provided 
for,  as  otherwise  limitation  of  the  supply  of  students  means  the  starva- 
tion of  the  Church  at  its  fountain  head.  There  is,  I believe,  a suitable 
site  near  at  hand  upon  which  the  college  might  be  built,  and  the 
cost  of  its  erection  need  not  exceed  £1,500. 

If  the  college  were  removed,  the  Middle  School,  which  contains  at 
present  only  50  boys,  might  be  enlarged  by  the  utilisation  of  the  part 
of  the  building  set  free  thereby.  This  would  enable  the  authorities  of  the 
school  to  take  in  at  least  25  more  boys — an  increase  which  will  in  turn 
strengthen  the  Theological  College,  as  it  is  from  this  source  that  most 
of  the  students  for  the  Ministry  come.  Need  also  is  felt  for  some  additional 
equipment  in  the  form  of  models,  diagrams,  and  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  elementary  science  ; an  expenditure  of  £25  would  do  much  to 
supply  this  need. 

Another  admirable  institution  here  is  the  Anglo-Chinese  College, 
resembling  that  at  Amoy,  built  by  the  liberality  of  native  gentle- 
men interested  in  education,  and  handed  over  to  our  Mission  that  the 
work  may  be  carried  on  under  Christian  influences.  Although  the 
institution  is  young  yet,  it  is  evident  it  is  fulfilling  a want,  and  so  far 
it  has  proved  an  unmixed  success.  The  management  and  discipline  are 
excellent,  and  this  branch  of  Mission  work  promises  to  be  of  great 
value,  as  it  reaches  a class  which  is  out  of  the  range  of  ordinary 
Missionary  agencies — the  children  of  the  better  class  of  non-Christian 
Chinese.  These  come  freely,  although  it  is  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  College  that  it  is  conducted  as  an  institution  in  which  Christi- 
anity is  taught.  Mr.  Wallace  is  evidently  the  right  man  for  the  work, 
and  deserves  the  thanks  and  sympathy  of  the  Mission  Committee  for 
his  excellent  management  of  the  institution. 

An  additional  teacher  is  urgently  needed,  as  the  work  is  growing  fast, 
and  it  cannot  be  too  often  impressed  on  the  Church  at  home  that  the  new 
teacher  would  require  at  least  two  years  to  master  the  language  before  he 
can  be  of  use  in  the  school.  In  a short  time  Mr.  Wallace  will  have  earned 
his  furlough,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  avoid  the  suspension  of  the  school 
during  his  absence,  which  would  be  a calamity,  unless  this  additional 
teacher  be  sent  out  now.  The  work  could  not  be  carried  on  by  native 
teachers  not  directed  by  Europeans.  As  the  school  has  cost  the  Church 
nothing  for  its  building  and  equipment,  it  is  the  least  the  Church  can  do  to 
see  that  it  is  well  officered. 

Besides  these,  there  are  the  Women’s  Schools  and  the  Infant  School, 
superintended  by  Miss  Black.  The  buildings  of  these  schools  need 
extension,  as  I think  has  been  represented  by  the  ladies  in  charge  to 
the  home  authorities. 

In  accordance  with  the  new  demands  due  to  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Government  Elementary  School  system,  it  has  become  necessary 
that  several  new  Primary  Schools  should  be  built  and  ecpiipped  at 
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suitable  Mission  stations.  The  founding  of  these  will  enable  the 
standard  of  the  Middle  School  to  be  raised  by  providing  a class  of 
instruction  intermediate  between  the  strictly  elementary  and  the 
Middle  Schools.  The  least  provision  that  ought  to  be  supplied  in  this 
connection  would  be  five  new  schools,  which  would  cost  somewhere 
about  £250  each. 

I visited  the  printing-press  and  book-room,  which  are  doing  a 
valuable  work  in  providing  Bibles,  hymn-books,  and  other  of  the  indis- 
pensable aids  for  the  Mission.  There  are  two  old  hand-presses,  but 
these  are  quite  inadequate  to  keep  up  with  the  demand  for  books 
for  school,  congregational,  and  general  work.  Some  improvement  is 
strongly  and  urgently  needed.  A rotary  would  be  about  the  best,  and 
with  adjustment  for  hand  action,  the  cost  would  not  be  more  than 
about  £150.  In  time  it  will  be  necessary  to  supply  an  engine  motor, 
which  will  cost  about  £50. 

A company  has  been  started  in  Amoy  to  provide  electric  light  to  the 
city.  If  this  is  carried  out  it  will  be,  both  in  the  interests  of  the  work  of 
the  Mission  and  the  safety  of  the  Mission  premises  from  fire,  an  advantage  to- 
have  the  buildings  in  the  compound  wired.  This  will  be  specially  neces- 
sary for  the  Hospital,  as  the  best  available  light  is  needed  for  emergency 
operations  at  night. 

In  the  new  state  of  things  in  China  continual  new  openings  in  places 
where  there  are  no  Christian  agencies  are  constantly  being  pressed  upon  the 
missionaries,  and  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  if  there  were  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Mission  Councils  at  the  different  centres  a small  fund  for  defraying  the 
expenses  of  such  aggressive  work  as  it  arises.  I heard  of  a number  of  places 
which  are  anxious  and  waiting  for  the  visits  of  Evangelists,  but  in  which 
from  the  pressure  of  the  ordinary  work  of  the  Mission  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  begin  any  new  work.  In  this  connection  I find  there  is  a strong 
feeling  here  that  there  is  urgent  need  for  the  appointment  of  a new  minis- 
terial missionary  to  reinforce  the  staff  at  Swatow.  This  I believe  has  been 
represented  already  to  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee  by  the  Mission 
Council. 

I noticed  that  the  boat  which  is  an  essential  part  of  the  equipment  of 
the  Mission,  where  so  many  of  the  preaching  stations  can  only  be  reached  by 
water,  is  old  and  in  need  of  renewal,  and  the  seas  are  rough  here.  On  my 
last  day  in  Swatow  I witnessed  the  upsetting  of  a native  boat  by  the  cross 
currents  and  winds  of  the  creek,  and  although  abundant  assistance  was 
rapidly  brought  to  the  spot  I believe  13  out  of  the  39  passengers  were 
drowned. 

While  at  Swatow  I had  the  advantage  of  attending  a conference  of 
the  native  workers — pastors,  teachers,  printers,  and  hospital  assistants. 
They  are  a remarkably  intelligent  and  devoted  body  of  men.  I have 
embodied  in  the  notes  given  above  some  of  the  suggestions  made  by 
our  Chinese  brethren. 


A7I.  Hakkaland. 

Leaving  Swatow  by  the  steam-launch  for  Kieh-yang  on  the  morning 
of  June  30,  I ascended  the  creek,  and  in  the  afternoon  took  a sampan 
up  the  river  to  a village,  whence  we  proceeded  next  morning  by  chair 
across  country  to  Wukingfu.  I had  the  company  of  Mr.  Paton  in. 
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this  journey,  and  we  reached  Wukingfu  about  mid-day.  I found  here 
Mr.  Maclver  and  Mr.  Band,  and  spent  the  afternoon  of  this  and  the 
whole  of  the  following  day  in  visiting  the  Mission  premises — the  chapel 
and  the  buildings  which  adjoin  it,  as  well  as  the  hospital,  which  seem 
excellent  and  in  good  order. 

The  schools,  both  boys’  and  girls’,  seemed  to  me  very  efficiently 
managed.  There  are  about  50  boys  and  100  girls  in  these,  the  latter 
number  including  those  in  the  infants’  school,  which  is  a useful  acces- 
sory. There  are  20  women  in  the  women’s  school.  At  that  time, 
however,  both  women's  and  girls’  schools  had  their  vacation. 

The  work  in  Hakkaland  is  remarkable  in  its  extent,  and  in  the 
acceptance  with  which  the  message  of  the  Gospel  is  received  by  this  hardy, 
intelligent,  and  interesting  people.  It  must  be  remembered  that  their 
language  differs  very  widely  from  that  spoken  in  any  other  part  of  our 
Mission  field.  If  one  compares  Mr.  Maclver’s  valuable  and  comprehensive 
Dictionary  with  the  vocabularies  either  of  Amoy  or  Swatow,  this  difference 
becomes  apparent,  so  that  practically  the  Hakka  dialect  is  a separate 
language.  This  has  to  be  remembered  in  filling  up  posts,  that  one  trained  in 
Amoy  or  Swatow  must  learn  a new  language  before  he  would  be  able  to 
take  over  work  in  this  district  at  all.  There  are  44  chapels  and  preaching 
■stations  in  Hakkaland  supplied  from  Wukingfu  and  Samho,  and  at  these 
there  are  over  1,000  communicant  members.  The  total  contribution  of 
these  to  the  funds  of  the  Mission  amounted  in  1906  to  about  $4,500. 
It  is  not  a rich  country,  this  upland  and  mountainous  region,  and  this 
amount  represents  a great  deal  of  self-denial  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

To  work  this  station  and  its  dependencies  properly  would  need  at 
least  one  more  ordained  missionary  and  probably  an  additional  lady 
missionary,  while  there  ought  to  be  some  of  the  medical  men  in  the 
field  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  the  Hakka  language  to  be  able  to 
take  over  the  charge  of  the  hospital  during  the  furlough  of  the  medical 
missionary.  I had  while  here  a most  interesting  conference  with  the 
students,  and  was  impressed  with  their  earnestness  and  with  their 
•appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  foreign  missionaries,  and  also  with  the 
■spirit  of  hopefulness  as  to  the  progress  and  development  of  the  teaching 
and  preaching  of  the  Gospel  throughout  this  district  in  the  future. 

I was  not  able,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  time  at  my 
disposal,  to  visit  Samho  in  North  Hakkaland,  which  I understand  is  also 
a promising  field.  I returned  across  country  to  Kieh-yang,  and  while 
there  called  to  see  the  American  Baptist  Mission,  which  has  a station 
here. 

VII.  Chaochowfu. 

From  Swatow  I also  visited  Chaochowfu,  and  I may  say  that 
1 saw  and  heard  nothing  when  on  the  spot  and  in  the  district  of  the 
rebellion  described  in  the  papers.  Street  squabbles  about  the  price  of 
rice  seem  to  have  been  magnified  into  a revolt  by  the  imagination  of 
journalists,  and  they  have  not  in  any  way  affected  the  Missions. 

I saw  this  Mission  under  very  unfavourable  circumstances.  Dr.  Cousland 
is  away  in  Shanghai  working  at  the  very  necessary  task  of  translating 
medical  books  for  the  students  at  the  various  Mission  hospitals.  Mr.  Blaikie, 
the  clerical  missionary,  is  also  away,  and  the  whole  staff  on  the  spot 
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consisted  of  Dr.  Wight*  and  the  three  ladies,  Miss  Ricketts  (of  whose 
death  I have  heard  since  my  return  and  who  will  be  sorely  missed),  Miss 
Gillhespy,  and  Miss  Wells.  The  part  of  the  work  under  the  care  of  the 
ladies  seems  to  me  admirably  done  and  most  successful,  but  I saw  practically 
nothing  of  the  men’s  side  of  the  work  except  at  the  hospital,  which  seemed 
to  me  not  so  well  equipped  as  some  of  those  elsewhere.  I have  since  heard 
of  the  active  work  usually  in  progress  here,  and  deeply  regret  that  I was 
not  able  to  see  it.  This  is  an  important  city,  the  capital  of  a prefecture, 
the  seat  of  a large  and  prosperous  Government  school,  and  of  a large  private 
native  school,  both  of  which  I had  the  opportunity  of  visiting.  We  should 
therefore  try  to  make  our  Mission  station  and  all  the  organisations  con- 
nected with  its  work  worthy  of  this  large  and  populous  centre  of  learning. 

The  work  here  requires  the  full  supervision  of  at  least  two  clerical 
missionaries,  as  well  as  of  some  one  who  is  an  educational  expert  for 
the  boys’  school,  and  also  at  least  two  medical  missionaries. 

The  general  impression  made  on  me  is  that  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
work.  To  our  Church  in  China  and  Formosa  is  committed  the  whole  of 
the  Christian  activities  in  several  populous  districts,  and  we  co-operate 
with  other  Christian  Missions  in  other  parts  no  less  populous.  Within 
these  districts  our  Mission  has  free  course,  willing  listeners  and  many 
sympathisers  outside  the  pale  of  Christianity,  and  at  present  there  is 
practically  no  hostility.  Wherever  I went  I found  that  our  missionaries 
are  respected  and  trusted,  and  they  are  a body  of  workers  of  whom  any 
Church  may  well  be  proud,  and  for  whom  we  ought  to  be  sincerely 
thankful.  But  they  are  far  too  few  to  do  all  the  work  that  is  required 
of  them. 

Among  my  memories  of  the  Missions,  there  are  few  brighter  than 
that  of  my  visit  to  Miss  Ricketts  at  Chaochowfu,  and  I shall  never 
forget  the  cheery  hopefulness  with  which  she  spoke  of  her  work  and 
the  affection  with  which  she  referred  to  the  Chinese  women  and  children 
among  whom  she  laboured.  She  has  since  passed  to  her  reward. 
I cannot  help  thinking  what  a splendid  field  there  is  for  ladies  like  her 
who  are  able  and  willing  at  their  own  charges  to  take  part  in  the 
Mission  work.  There  must  surely  be  in  our  Church  membership  not 
a few  who  might  if  they  were  so  minded  go  and  do  likewise.  There  is 
not  one  of  the  stations  of  our  Mission  in  which  workers  of  her  type 
could  not  do  useful  service  in  our  Master’s  cause ; and  if  there  be  any 
such  who  may  be  moved  by  the  Spirit  to  follow  in  her  footsteps, 
I commend  to  their  attention  Formosa  as  a place  in  which  they  might 
be  eminently  useful.  There  is  also  plenty  of  room  at  each  station  for 
one  or  more  men  who  have  had  a business  training,  and  who  could  do 
much  work  in  aid  of  the  missionaries  on  the  side  of  business  details. 
There  must  be  in  our  Church  some  such  who  could  at  their  own  charges 
go  out  to  these  districts  and  give  aid  as  volunteers.  I am  sure  that 
their  help  would  be  much  appreciated,  and  that  the  local  Mission 
Councils  could  easily  provide  them  with  an  abundance  of  useful  work  in 
the  service  of  the  Church. 

* Dr.  Whyte,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  medical  work  in  Chaochowfu  for  two 
or  three  years,  happened  to  be  away  at  the  time  of  Professor  Macalister’s  visit. — W.  D. 
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In  conclusion,  1 earnestly  call  to  the  mind  of  all  our  fellow  members 
the  command  of  our  Lord : ‘ The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the 
labourers  are  few  ; pray  ye,  therefore,  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  He 
will  send  forth  labourers  into  His  harvest.’ 

II. 

Mr.  J.  Christie  lieid. 

In  writing  a report  of  the  short  visit  which  with  my  wife  I made 
to  some  of  our  Church’s  Mission  stations  in  South  China,  I feel  that 
space  would  forbid  any  extended  or  detailed  account,  and  that  I must 
restrict  myself  rather  to  general  impressions. 

The  month  we  had  set  apart  for  our  visits — prior  to  the  Shanghai  Con- 
ference— was  curtailed  at  both  ends  by  the  difficulties  of  getting  steamer 
accommodation,  both  from  Hong  Kong — where  we  were  detained  a week — 
to  Swatow,  and  from  Amoy  to  Shanghai,  when  the  little  Japanese  steamer 
took  a week,  witli  stoppages,  to  reach  Shanghai. 

We  spent  one  long  day  in  Singapore  with  Mr.  Cook,  and  saw  some- 
thing of  the  good  work  being  done  there.  Singapore  has  its  peculiar 
difficulties  for  the  missionary.  Contact  with  a large  European  trading 
community  is  seldom  helpful  to  Mission  work,  and,  alas  ! often  very 
much  the  reverse. 

It  is  painful  to  see  how  such  an  overwhelming  majority  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  throw  all  semblance  of  Christianity  behind  them  when  they 
settle  in  the  East — seeming  to  justify  the  sarcasm  that  ‘ There  is  no  God 
east  of  Suez  ! ’ 

In  Singapore  the  Chinese  come  in  contact  with  all  the  vices,  and  learn 
all  the  infidelity  and  agnosticism  of  modern  days  ; and  there  is  an  active 
propaganda  of  these  views  by  educated  Chinese  among  the  Chinese  settlers. 
This  special  feature  is  being  met  by  our  missionaries,  who  have  lectures  and 
discussions  to  which  the  heathen  Chinese  come,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
reading  room  over  the  new  church  in  the  Tanjong-Pagar  Road  is  very 
useful.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  there  are  some  bright  spots  which  cheer 
our  brethren  in  their  difficult  work. 

In  China  itself  we  visited  Swatow,  Amoy,  Chinchew,  Engchhun, 
and  An-hai,  stopping  for  the  night  en  route  at  the  small  station  of 
Siolokoe. 

We  had  only  two  days  in  Swatow,  but  had  the  privilege  of  spending 
the  Sunday  there  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gibson. 

Here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  the  honour  that  was  done  to 
Dr.  Gibson  and  to  our  Mission  by  his  being  chosen  to  represent  all  the  British 
Churches  as  Chairman  of  the  Shanghai  Conference.  The  other  Chairman 
was  Dr.  Arthur  Smith,  an  American.  All  agreed  that  in  Dr.  Gibson  the 
Conference  had  an  ideal  Chairman. 

Swatow  is  the  centre  of  a widespread  work,  there  being  73  stations 
to  superintend,  and  this  work  demands  much  time,  thought,  and 
patience.  The  questions  that  are  continually  cropping  up  of  every  con- 
ceivable kind  make  the  ‘ care  of  all  the  Churches’  a burden  that  always 
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presses  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our  Missionaries,  and  can  never  be 
laid  aside. 

I realised  this  somewhat,  not  only  by  hearing  of  it,  but  when  Dr.  Gibson 
showed  me  a map  of  all  the  stations  in  the  Swatow  district,  with  a little  flag 
on  a pin  stuck  on  each  station,  bearing  the  name  of  the  pastor  or  preacher 
for  the  time  in  charge. 

All  branches  of  the  work  are  in  vigorous  life  at  Swatow.  Both  the 
Hospitals  were  full,  and  the  Boys’,  and  Girls’,  and  Women’s  Schools 
crowded. 

The  new  Anglo-Chinese  College,  too,  under  Mr.  Wallace,  was  giving 
promise  of  being  taken  advantage  of  by  the  better  class  of  boys  for 
whom  it  is  intended.  It  should  be,  under  God’s  blessing,  a grand 
opening  for  the  Gospel  into  homes  that  cannot  be  reached  by  ordinary 
Evangelistic  effort. 

Amoy  presents  much  the  same  features  in  the  work  as  Swatow. 
There  the  pressure,  or  I should  say  over-pressure  of  work,  which  seems 
to  characterise  all  our  stations,  was  peculiarly  evident,  through  the 
absence  on  furlough  of  several  of  the  Missionaries,  aud  the  failing 
health  of  our  veteran  Missionary,  Dr.  McGregor. 

The  business  part  of  the  work  seemed  also  to  absorb  a great  deal  of 
time.  All  the  preachers’  salaries  in  the  out-stations  have  to  be  sent  to  them 
regularly  in  actual  money,  and  by  special  messengers,  and  everything  else  of 
a business  description  is  on  an  equally  primitive  footing.  It  seems  to  a lay- 
man like  myself  a great  pity  that  the  time  of  ordained  Missionaries,  so 
much  needed  for  spiritual  work,  should  have  to  be  spent  on  ‘ serving  tables  ’ 
in  this  way. 

With  regard  to  the  spiritual  aspect  of  the  work,  the  opinion  was 
expressed  to  me  here  and  elsewhere  that  somewhat  of  coldness  in  the 
spiritual  temperature  of  the  Church  members  seemed  to  have  super- 
vened after  the  recent  time  of  spiritual  blessing.  This  view  did  not, 
however,  imply  any  falling  off  in  enquirers  or  in  conversions  from  among 
the  heathen,  but  rather  a lower  level  of  Christian  life  amongst  the 
Church  members. 

A matter  that  is  pressing  for  the  attention  of  our  brethren  in  the  field 
is  the  rate  of  payment  of  Chinese  pastors  and  preachers.  The  awakening 
of  China  to  western  ideals  has  had  the  effect,  where  it  has  become  operative, 
on  the  one  hand  of  raising  the  cost  of  living,  and  on  the  other  of  making 
the  services  of  such  Chinese  as  have  already  acquired  a fair  amount  of 
western  education  more  sought  after,  and  more  highly  paid.  There  is 
therefore  a strong  inducement  for  the  young  Chinese  youths  who  are  leaving 
our  schools  to  take  business  and  scholastic  appointments,  rather  than  to 
become  pastors  and  preachers,  when  the  emolument  they  get  is  hardly  a 
‘ living  wage.’  For  instance,  a carpenter  in  the  Amoy  district  can  earn 
about  $15  (about  32s.  6 d.)  a month,  whereas  a preacher  only  gets  $8  (about 
17s.  id.).  While  no  friend  of  Missions  would  wish  to  make  office  in  the 
Native  Church  a lucrative  post,  yet  it  is  manifest  that  a considerable  rise  in 
stipends  is  required.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  about  80  per  cent,  of 
these  stipends  is  raised  by  the  Native  Church. 

From  Amoy  we  proceeded  to  Chinchew  and  Engchhun  by  Chinese 
launch  and  chair,  and  thereby  got  a taste  of  the  travelling  experiences 
so  common  to  our  Missionaries. 
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Chinchew  presents  a most  interesting  and  hopeful  field  of  work,  and 
all  branches  were  in  full  swing.  The  Boys'  School,  in  Mr.  Anderson’s 
charge,  was  greatly  needing  the  enlarged  premises  then  being  put  up 
so  as  to  accommodate  the  fine  crowd  of  boys  who  are  under  instruction. 
The  hospital  work  generally  I will  leave  my  colleague,  Professor 
Macalister,  to  speak  of,  as  more  competent  to  deal  with  the  subject 
from  the  medical  poiut  of  view.  With  regard  to  its  utility  as  an 
Evangelistic  agency  one  cannot  speak  too  strongly,  even  in  long- 
established  stations.  Its  fame  spreads  in  an  increasing  circle,  and 
patients  coming  from  far  receive  the  seeds  of  spiritual  life  in  their 
hearts,  and  when  they  return  to  their  own  village  these  seeds  often 
blossom  out  into  a little  meeting,  and  a request  for  a Preacher.  We 
found  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Grant  still  fragrant  all  round 
Ch  inchew. 

The  staff  of  Missionaries  was  sadly  attenuated  at  Eng-chhun  when  we 
were  there.  Dr.  Preston  Maxwell  was  the  only  Missionary  on  the  men’s 
side,  while  Miss  Ross  was  holding  the  fort  on  the  women’s.  The  Doctor 
certainly  had  his  hands  full,  with  not  only  his  new  hospital  well  occupied — 
both  the  men’s  and  women’s  wards— but  also  with  the  supervision  of  the 
local  church  and  the  out-stations.  The  local  pastor  also  had  resigned,  and 
some  anxiety  was  felt  as  to  the  appointment  of  a successor.  Plague  was 
then  threatening  the  town,  and  has  since,  we  hear,  broken  out,  carrying  off 
some  of  the  Christians. 

May  I now  be  permitted  to  draw  some  general  conclusions  from 
what  we  saw  ? 

(1)  Our  Mission  in  South  China  is  sometimes  spoken  of  by  Mis- 
sionaries of  other  societies  as  ‘ a Model  Mission.’  In  the  stamp  of  its 
Missionaries — both  men  and  women — in  the  extent  to  which  the  Native 
Church  is  organised,  in  its  educational  and  hospital  work,  both  the 
ideal  and  the  actual  are  high.  Yet  it  is  but  a 1 Model.’  As  the 
model  of  a great  ocean-going  steamer  is  to  the  steamer  itself,  so  is 
our  Mission  in  extent  to  what  it  ought  to  be ! 

(2)  Over-pressure  seems  the  rule  in  Mission  work  in  China  at 
present.  On  the  one  hand  the  openings  for  work  so  tempting,  the 
calls  so  numerous  ; on  the  other,  the  inability  of  the  Home  Com- 
mittees and  Boards  to  furnish  enough  money,  or  workers.  This  over- 
pressure acts  as  a deteriorating  element  in  the  quality  of  the  work 
done.  Unless  the  body  finds  time  for  rest  and  recuperation,  and  the 
soul  for  waiting  upon  God  for  the  only  power  that  is  effective  in  spiritual 
work,  one  cannot  look  for  full  spiritual  fruit-  The  fault  here  is  ours  at 
home  for  not  sending  more  help.  There  is  plenty  of  money  in  the 
Church  were  it  only  consecrated  to  God  ! 

(3)  There  is  great  need  of  prayer  for  the  Native  Church,  and 
especially  for  her  young  men.  The  stirring  of  new  life  in  China  is 
accompanied,  as  one  would  naturally  expect,  by  a growing  disposition 
to  insubordination  and  over-confidence — a feature  not  unknown  at 
home— and  great  patience  and  tact  are  needed  by  our  Missionaries  in 
dealing  with  this. 

(4)  Lastly,  I would  say  the  present  opportunity  is  such  as  the  Church 
has  never  had  before,  and  great  will  be  her  sin  if  she  does  not  rise  to 
the  occasion,  and  go  in  and  ‘ possess  the  land.’ 


SYNOD’S  MOTION. 

1 At  Newcastle,  and  within  Trinity  Church , on  Wednesday , 
Inter  alia:  the  6th  day  of  May,  1908,  at  Ten  o’clock,  a.m. 

‘ The  Synod  called  for  the  Report  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee, 
which  was  submitted  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Connell,  Convener. 

‘ On  his  motion,  it  was  resolved  as  follows : — 

‘ 1.  The  Synod  receives  the  Report. 

‘ 2.  The  Synod  acknowledges  the  good  hand  of  God  in  the  year’s 
record  of  faithful  labour ; once  more  assures  its  Missionaries  in  China, 
Formosa,  Singapore,  and  Iudia  of  its  prayerful  sympathy  with  them  in 
the  facing  of  perplexities  new  and  old  ; rejoices  with  them  that  the  door 
of  opportunity  is  still  so  widely  open,  and  the  call  of  God  so  clear;  and 
summons  the  Church  anew  to  a serious  and  courageous  view  of  its  great 
responsibilities. 

‘ 3.  The  Synod  welcomes  the  singular  and  heartening  testimony 
borne  by  the  great  Centenary  Missionary  Conference  recently  held  in 
Shanghai — to  the  essential  unity  of  aim  and  spirit  among  Evangelical 
Missions  in  China,  to  the  need  for  a continued  and  comprehensive  for- 
ward movement,  and  to  the  great  possibilities  still  offering  themselves  of 
striking  at  this  juncture  a decisive  blow  for  Christian  progress  ; wel- 
comes the  formation  of  a Presbyterian  Church  of  China,  cordially 
approves  the  terms  of  union,  and  thanks  Dr.  Campbell  Gibson  for  his 
valuable  help  in  framing  the  plan  of  union,  as  also  for  his  distinguished 
service  to  the  general  Missionary  cause,  in  his  capacity  of  joint  Chairman 
of  the  Shanghai  Conference. 

‘ 4.  The  Synod  offers  sincere  thanks  to  Professor  Macalister  and 
Mr.  Christie  Reid,  delegates  to  the  Shanghai  Conference,  for  the 
encouragement  given  by  them  to  our  Missionaries  on  their  visits  to  our 
Mission  Centres,  and  for  their  valuable  reports  on  the  present  condition 
and  urgent  necessities  of  our  work. 

‘ 5.  The  Synod  learns  with  satisfaction  that  the  Mission  buildings  in 
Changpu,  so  seriously  injured  in  the  riot  of  February  1906,  have  now 
been  reconstructed,  that  the  indemnity  to  the  Mission  and  the  native 
Christians  has  been  paid  by  the  Chinese  Government,  and  that  Mis- 
sionary work  has  been  resumed  amidst  many  signs  of  goodwill  from  the 
people  of  the  district. 

‘ 6.  The  Synod  rejoices  in  the  proofs  given  of  the  sincere  deter- 
mination of  the  Chinese  Government  and  of  many  provincial  authorities 
to  free  China  from  the  opium  evil,  and  again  expresses  the  hope  that 
in  this  difficult  task  they  may  receive  all  possible  help  from  the  British 
Government,  through  the  speedy  elimination  of  the  Indian  opium  traffic. 

‘ 7.  The  Synod  expresses  its  deep  thankfulness  for  the  increased 
liberality  of  the  Church  during  the  past  year;  reminds  Congregations, 
however,  that  only  the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  undertaking  to  add 
one-fourth  to  the  Missionary  revenue  can  avert  a serious  and  grievous 
limitation  of  work  and  agents ; approves  the  proposed  visitation  of  the 
Church  by  specially  appointed  deputies ; and  sanctions  the  institution 
of  an  annual  Budget,  as  a safeguard  against  financial  complications  and 
recurrent  deficits. 

‘ 8.  The  Synod  accords  its  warm  thanks  to  the  great  company  of  Home 
workers  in  the  Mission  cause  ; the  ever  generous  Scottish  Auxiliary,  the 
Women’s  Missionary  Association,  the  Young  People’s  Suabue  Committee, 
the  Girls’  Auxiliary,  and  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  done  so  much  for 
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Formosa,  as  also  to  Presbyterial  Mission  Committees  and  Conveners,  and 
to  Mission  Treasurers  and  Collectors  in  Congregations. 

‘ 9.  The  Synod  receives  with  deep  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
losses  that  have  befallen  the  Missions  dining  the  year,  through  the 
removal  by  death  of  Miss  Ricketts,  the  gifted  pioneer  of  W.M.A.  work, 
after  nearly  thirty  years  of  noble  service,  and  of  Miss  Johnston,  equally 
brave  in  toil  and  suffering,  after  twenty  years  of  devotion  ; the  impending 
resignation  in  enfeebled  health  of  Rev.  Wm.  Macgregor,  D.D.,  of  Amoy, 
after  forty-three  years  of  arduous  and  fruitful  service ; and  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  F.  R.  Johnson,  of  Formosa,  a faithful  educational  worker. 

‘ 10.  The  Synod  extends  a cordial  welcome  to  the  new  recruits — the 
Rev.  Albert  Edward  Davies,  B.A.,  a student  of  our  own  College,  now 
appointed  to  Formosa  ; Miss  Constance  Herschell,  appointed  to  Rampore 
Boalia ; and  Miss  Symington,  appointed  to  Amoy — bids  them  God- 
speed in  their  great  task,  and  commends  them  to  the  prayerful  sympathy 
of  the  Church. 

‘11.  The  Synod  again  commends  the  great  Livingstonia  Mission  of 
the  United  Free  Church  to  the  generosity  of  its  people,  and  extends  its 
sympathy  to  that  Mission  in  losing,  by  the  death  of  Lord  Overtoun,  one 
of  its  most  loyal  and  liberal  directors. 

‘ 12.  Finally,  the  Synod  appeals  to  the  Church  to  intensify  and  not 
to  slacken  its  efforts  to  fulfil  its  great  commission : claims  anew  a 
constant  place  in  the  prayers  of  the  Church  for  its  work  beyond  the 
seas ; and  commends  its  Mission  and  its  Missionaries  to  the  gracious 
care  and  sure  guidance  of  God. 

£ The  Synod  took  up  an  Overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle 
on  the  Mission  Study  Movement. 

‘ The  Overture  was  held  as  read,  and  was  supported  by  the  Rev. 
J.  R.  Fleming.  On  his  motion,  the  Synod  expressed  its  approval  of  the 
general  principle  of  the  Overture,  and  remitted  the  Overture  to  the 
Foreign  Missions  Committee  for  its  most  favourable  consideration.’ 

At  the  evening  sederunt  of  Synod  on  the  same  day,  the  following 
ministers  and  elders  were  appointed  as  Foreign  Mission  Deputies : — 

The  Revs.  J.  Howie  Boyd,  Dr.  Carter,  W.  R.  Colville,  John  Conway, 
J.  R.  Fleming,  G.  J.  Goodman,  Dr.  Harvey-Jellie,  W.  F.  Halliday, 
P.  M.  Kirkland,  R.  Leggat,  J.  H.  C.  Macaulay,  D.  C.  Macgregor,  Thos. 
Mackay,  D.  F.  Mackenzie,  D.  McLellan,  J.  H.  Maconachie,  J.  E. 
McVitie,  J.  L.  Milne,  G.  Erskine  Nicol,  J.  S.  Roose,  D.  Smith,  S.  S. 
Walker,  W.  Rogerson,  W.  S.  H.  Wylie,  J.  Smyth  Wood,  M.  Young, 
Jas.  Stirling,  W.  S.  McCaughey ; Messrs.  R.  J.  Burns,  Thos.  Carter, 
D.  L.  Fullerton;  Prof.  Alex.  Macalister,  Dr.  J.  L.  Maxwell,  Senr. ; 
Messrs.  W.  Grant  Patou,  J.  Christie  Reid,  Alexander  Taylor,  and  Sir 
Andrew  Wingate,  K.C.I.E. ; Rev.  J.  Howie  Boyd,  Convener. 

At  the  first  sederunt  of  Synod  (on  Monday  evening),  on  the  motion 
of  Dr.  Mathews,  it  was  resolved  as  follows  : — 

‘ The  Synod  recommends  the  Congregations  of  the  Church  to 
observe  the  week  of  United  Prayer  on  behalf  of  Foreign  Missions, 
beginning  on  Tuesday,  November  24.’ 

At  the  sederunt  of  Synod  on  Thursday  morning,  on  the  motion  of  the 
Rev.  A.  Herbert  Gray,  the  Synod  appointed  the  week  of  United  Prayer  for 
Foreign  Missions  to  be  a week  of  Self-Denial  and  Thanksgiving  in  the 
interests  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  asked  Ministers  and  Sessions  ‘ to  do 
their  utmost  to  secure  an  observance  of  the  week  throughout  the  Church.’ 
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THE  FOREIGN  MISSIONS  FUND  in  account  with  the 
TREASURERSHIP  COMMITTEE. 

Dr.  For  Year  to  Decembee  31,  1907.  Cv. 


1906. 

Payments.  1907. 

1906. 

Receipts. 

1907. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

0 

0 

0 

To  Balance  from  last 

f9,001 

2 

8 By  Congregations  * 

10,673 

16 

8 

year  ...  Dr.  517 

0 

8 

2,415 

10 

5 

,, 

Sunday  Schools 

2,308 

8 

9 

13,129 

3 

11 

Salaries  of  Mis- 

2,248 

4 

7 

,, 

Edinburgh  Com- 

sionaries  ...  13,517 

9 

8 

mittee  of  Scot- 

1,595 

12 

10 

Amoy  ...  ...  1,561 

12 

1 

tish  Auxiliary 

2,155 

9 

0 

979 

17 

9 

Swatow  ...  ...  1,110 

6 

9 

2,240 

2 

1 

)> 

Legacies 

2,580 

0 

0 

802 

9 

5 

Hakka  ...  ...  844 

6 

5 

1,996 

12 

7 

Donations 

1,672 

9 

9 

236 

11 

1 

Samho  ...  ...  314 

4 

3 

165 

0 

0 

Dr.  Barbour  for 

831 

11 

6 

Formosa  ...  661 

12 

8 

Mr.  Rankin’s 

77 

16 

11 

1J 

Chianghoa  ...  0 

0 

0 

Salary 

330 

0 

0 

525 

0 

0 

,, 

Singapore  ...  338 

11 

7 

169 

0 

9 

>> 

Do.  for  Mr.  Wat- 

103 

16 

2 

India  24 

8 

9 

son’s  Salary ... 

402 

8 

6 

1,059 

0 

2 

Passage  Money...  1,205 

12 

3 

150 

0 

0 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Bar- 

134 

8 

7 

Travelling  Ex- 

bour  for  Work 

penses  of  Mis- 

in  Singapore... 

75 

0 

0 

sionaries  and 

200 

0 

0 

The  London  Mis- 

Deputies  (at 

sionary  Society 

home) 121 

16 

11 

for  Mr.  H.  J.  P. 

214 

7 

0 

Outfit  405 

0 

0 

Anderson’s 

40 

0 

0 

J) 

Penang  ...  ...  20 

0 

0 

Salary 

200 

0 

0 

1,387 

7 

3 

Home  Charges ...  1 ,784 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Friends  for  Dr. 

0 

0 

0 

Interest  on  Over- 

Wight’s  Salary 

204 

0 

0 

drawn  Account  146 

16 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Dr.  Barbour  for 

0 

0 

0 

Transfer  toW.M.A. 

Dr.  Wight’s 

Subscriptions 

Outfit  and  Pas- 

from  Edinburgh 

sage  ... 

0 

0 

0 

Committee  ...  33 

19 

5 

172 

0 

7 

Self-Denial  Fund 

0 

0 

0 

Transfer  to  Spe- 

(net) 

207 

3 

6 

cial  Account 

0 

9 

1 

Engchhun  Hos- 

for  Wukingfu 

pital  (balance) 

0 

0 

0 

Scholarships 

308 

12 

4 

„ 

Chianghoa  Hos- 

(amount  re- 

pital  Fund 

ceived  in  1906)  20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(transfer) 

The  Church  Mis- 

0 

0 

0 

sionary  Society 
for  Dr.  Cous- 
land’s  Salary 

25 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

» 

The  Dunn  Trust 
Interest : — 

321 

2 

3 

332 

19 

4 

Barbour  Bequest 

332 

19 

4 

85 

15 

10 

Burnside  Bequest 

85 

15 

7 

363 

7 

8 

Sturge  Bequest 

341 

5 

0 

7 

12 

2 

For  support  of 

Cot 

7 

12 

2 

151 

5 

6 

„ 

Missionary  Meet- 

mg  

47 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

Transfer  from 

Special  Account 
for  Theological 
Students 

144 

0 

0 

342 

6 

4 

Transfer  from 

Working  Ba- 
lance Account 

0 

0 

0 

20,600 

1 

11 

22,113 

14 

11 

517 

0 

8 

Debit  Balance 

forward 

513 

18 

6 

21,117 

2 

7 

£22,627 

13 

5 

£21,117 

2 

7 

£22,627 

13 

5 

* Exclusive  of  £73  16s.  3d.  contributed  for  the  Livingstonia  Mission, 
t Exclusive  of  £73  14s.  10(7.  contributed  for  the  Livingstonia  Mission. 
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In  addition  to 
following  donations 


the  receipts  J or  ordinary  expenditure, 
were  received  for  special  purposes : — 


the 


For  Kagi  Site  (Formosa) — 
Mr.  J.  A.  Roxburgh 
S.  M.  O.  R.,  Newcastle... 
Anonymous 


For  Mission  Library — - 
Rev.  H.  W.  Oldham 
Mr.  J.  A.  Watson 


For  Native  Church  Building  Fund — 

From  Westminster  College  Missionary 
Society 

For  Chianghoa  Church  : Mrs.  Lynn 
„ Native  Church  in  Swatow  District : ‘ A 
Friend  of  China  ’ 


For  Suabue  High  School — 

Westminster  College  Missionary  Society  ... 
Other  Donations 


For  Special  Students  at  Swatow  and  Wukingfu — 
Berwick,  Wallace  Green 
Birkenhead,  West  Kirby 
Liverpool,  Mount  Pleasant 
London:  Baling 
„ Frognal 

,,  Muswell  Hill... 

„ Stoke  Newington 

„ Westbourne  Grove 

,,  Upper  Norwood 

Redhill 
Hove 

Manchester,  Withington 
Newcastle,  Arthur’s  Hill 


£ 

s. 

d. 

50 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

230 

18 

0 

5 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

227 

9 

6 

101 

6 

5 

18 

0 

0 

43 

14 

10 

6 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

16 

10 

0 

6 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

For  Livingstonia  Mission,  Nyassaland 


£ s.  d. 


52  1 0 


110  0 


385  18  0 


328  15  11 


246  4 10 
73  16  3 


£1,097  16  0 
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DONATIONS  AND  LEGACIES 

For  the  Ordinary  Work  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Scottish  Auxiliary  Association 

2,155 

9 

0 

Readers  of  ‘ The  Christian  ’ 

100 

0 

0 

Legacies — 

From  late  Lady  Gray  ... 

3,000 

0 

0 

„ ,,  Miss  Mary  L.  Jackson 

270 

0 

0 

„ „ John  Leckie,  Esq.  ... 

250 

0 

0 

„ ,,  R.  Sayburn,  Esq. 

30 

0 

0 

„ „ Miss  Susan  Slater,  for  Foreign  Missions 

in  India  and  China 

20 

0 

0 

,,  „ Miss  Fanny  Woodward — 

For  Swatow  Mission 

5 

0 

0 

,,  ,,  Hospital 

5 

0 

0 

Donations — 

W.  Ainslie,  Esq.  (2  donations)  ... 

3 

0 

0 

Per  Rev.  J.  L.  Ainslie  ... 

1 

15 

0 

‘Alastair’ 

7 

10 

0 

Rev.  A.  Aldridge,  B.A. 

3 

0 

0 

‘Anonymous’ 

‘Anonymous’ 

‘Anonymous’ 

‘Anonymous’ 

300 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

‘Anonymous’ 

‘Anonymous’ 

‘Anonymous’ 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

‘Anonymous,’  Keswick 

0 

5 

0 

‘Anonymous,’  for  Mr.  William  Paton’s  Work,  per 
Mrs.  Paton... 

0 

10 

0 

Miss  Armstrong 

5 

0 

0 

*J.  B.’  

1 

0 

0 

B.  J.  Baldwin,  Esq.  (2  donations) 

10 

0 

0 

Rev.  S.  Band,  B.A. 

2 

0 

0 

Mrs.  Beveridge 

0 

5 

0 

R.  J.  Burns,  Esq.,  for  Pechuia  pulpit 

1 

0 

0 

Colin  Campbell,  Esq.  ... 

5 

0 

0 

Mrs.  Mary  Chalmers  ... 

5 

0 

0 

W.  Cox,  Esq.... 

1 

1 

0 

Jas.  Ewing,  Esq. 

5 

0 

0 

Miss  A.  Fleming 

0 

5 

0 

‘ A Friend  ’ ... 

5 

0 

0 

‘ A Friend,’ Birkenhead 

20 

0 

0 

Glasgow  Foundry  Boys’  Religious  Society,  for  Rev. 
Dr.  Gibson’s  Work,  Swatow  ... 

5 

0 

0 

‘ A Friend  of  Foreign  Missions’ 

0 

1 

0 

Miss  Goodall... 

1 

0 

0 

‘Grateful’  ... 

5 

0 

0 

Miss  M.  B.  Hagger 

2 

0 

0 

A.  J.  Haggis,  Esq. 

1 

0 

0 

J.  Halliday,  Esq. 

25 

0 

0 

Mrs.  Hunwicke 

0 

2 

6 

‘I.  C.  C.’ 

50 

0 

0 

Ditto,  for  Rev.  Dr.  McGregor’s  Students 

20 

0 

0 

Inverness  Y.W.C.A.,  for  Dr.  Riddel’s  Work 

15 

0 

0 

Miss  Jane  Jack 

i 

0 

0 

Wm.  Kennedy,  Esq.  ... 

2 

2 

0 

s.  d. 


9 0 


0 0 


Carried  forward 


£698  18  0 £5,835  9 0 
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Brought  forward 
Donations  (continued) — 

Mrs.  Knox  ... 

Mrs.  Lamberton 
‘ Loyal  Presbyterian ’.. . 

‘ D.  M.  M.’  (2  donations) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  McBryde  ... 

J.  Macfarlan,  Esq. 

H.  L.  Macgregor,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Matheson 

‘ In  Memoriam,  James  and  Rose  Anne  Hurst  ’ 

‘ In  Memory  of  Presbus  ’ 

Rev.  Alex.  Miller,  D.D. 

Mrs.  M.  Mitchell,  for  Naogaon  Medical  Mission  ... 
‘ A Mite  from  a Friend  ’ 

‘Motion  of  Faith’ 

Mrs.  Isa  Morison’s  Box,  for  Dr.  Morison’s  Work  at 
Naogaon  ... 

Robert  Morton,  Esq.  ... 

‘M.  N.’ 

‘ A North  Country  Elder  ’ 

North  London  Presbytery  Teas  Account,  1907 
The  late  Lord  Overtoun 
Oxford  University  Branch  of  L M.  Society 
W.  Grant  Paton,  Esq.... 

‘ Possible,’  Spennymoor 
‘ Presbus  ’ 

Proceeds  of  Bale  of  Chinese  Curios 
T.  E.  Quirk,  Esq. 

‘ E.  R ’ (Liverpool) 

The  Reyner  Trust 
Rev.  Dr.  Riddel 
Per  ditto : — 

Drumoak 

Durris 

Lumphanan 

The  Misses  Robinson  ... 

Ivan  Roths,  Esq. 

‘ Scotland’ (Medical)  ... 

Rev.  J.  H.  Scott 
‘S.  H.  A.  P.’ ... 

Mrs.  Stevenson  (2  donations)  ... 

J.  J.  Stewart,  Esq. 

Taunton  School 
‘Thanksgiving’ 

‘ Thankoffering  ’ 

‘E.  W.’ 

Miss  Watson,  Dundee,  for  School  for  Blind 
D.  Wellby,  Esq. 

‘ A Working  Man's  Thankoffering  ’ 

‘ A Working  Woman’s  Thankolfering  ’ ... 

Challenge  : — 

J.  Anderson,  Esq.  ... 

‘Hopeful’... 

Ditto 

‘F.  M.’  ... 

A.  N.  Macnicoll,  Esq. 

Miss  Margaret  E.  Maxwell  ... 

A.  C.  Mitchell,  Esq.... 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Sinclair  ... 


£ s.  d. 
698  18  C 

1 0 0 

0 5 0 

1 0 0 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 

26  0 0 

4 0 0 

5 0 0 
12  10  0 

1 10  0 

3 3 0 
5 0 0 
0 1 0 

10  0 0 

10  0 0 
50  0 0 

0 5 0 
20  0 0 

1 17  2 
100  0 0 

0 17  6 

5 0 0 
0 10  0 
10  0 

27  14  7 
10  0 0 
20  0 0 
90  0 0 
5 3 6 

0 10  0 
0 10  0 

1 0 0 
20  0 0 

4 0 0 

5 0 0 
1 1 0 

100  0 0 
16  0 0 
5 0 0 

2 2 0 
2 0 0 
3 0 0 

100  0 0 
1 0 0 
25  0 0 
2 0 0 
0 12  0 

10  0 0 
25  0 0 
1 0 0 
25  0 0 
50  0 0 
25  0 0 
25  0 0 
5 0 0 


£ s.  d. 
5,835  9 0 


1,672  9 9 


Carried  forward 


£7,507  18  9 


( 140  ) 


d. 


£ 


Brought  forward 

The  Dunn  Trust 

Dr.  A.  II.  F.  Barbour,  fur  Mr.  H.  F.  Baulkin’ s 
Salary  to  October  31,  1907  ... 

Dr.  A.  H.  F.  Barbour , for  Salary  of  Rev.  John 
Watson,  M.A.,  to  October  31,  1907 
Donations  for  Dr.  Wight's  Salary  to  October  31,  1907  : — 

£ 

Mrs.  B.  11.  Barbour  ...  ...  ...  100 

Dr.  Wight’s  Friends  ...  ...  ...  100 

T/veedmouth  Central  Christian  Endeavour  Society  4 


s. 


0 

0 

0 


d. 

0 

0 

0 


Mrs.  B.  W.  Barbour,  for  the  Work  in  Singapore  ... 
The  London  Missionary  Society,  for  Mr.  II.  J.  P. 
Anderson’s  Salary  ... 


£ s.  d 
7,507  18  9 
321  2 3 

330  0 0 

402  8 6 


204  0 0 
75  0 0 

200  0 0 


Total 


9,040  9 6 
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